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Foreword 


A 


T  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE  AUTHOR  I  AM  CONTRIBUTING  A 

foreword  to  certify  to  the  authenticity  of  this  biography  of  my 
mother.  It  is  based  upon  family  letters  and  records  and  with¬ 
holds  nothing  material  to  its  subject.  Particularly  it  is  accurate 
in  its  presentation  of  the  lifelong  relations  between  her  and  my 
father — contradictory  to  insinuations  in  some  biographies  of  the 
latter.  Between  my  father  and  mother  there  were,  of  course, 
many  differences;  but  never  did  their  differences  interfere  with 
unwavering  mutual  respect,  consideration  and  affection.  With 
my  mother’s  faith,  and  its  transmission  to  their  children,  my 
father  was  always  content.  And  her  judgment  and  advice  were 
always  respected  by  him  and  frequently  deferred  to  with  con¬ 
sequences  that  entitled  her  to  much  of  the  credit  for  his  suc¬ 
cessful  career.  Though  reluctant  as  to  the  publication  of  so 
many  intimate  details,  I  cannot  withhold  expression  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  this  tribute  to  my  mother’s  character  and  memory. 


P.  TECUMSEH  SHERMAN 


New  York,  October,  1935 
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Philemon  m.  Mary  Gillespie 

Ellen  Boyle  m.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman 

Hugh  Boyle  m.  Henrietta  Young 

Thomas  m.  Ellen  Cox 

Charles  m.  Virginia  Larwill  Miller 

Maria  Theresa  m.  Colonel  Clement  F.  Steele 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  WILLIAM  TECUMSEH  SHERMAN  AND 
ELLEN  BOYLE  EWING: 

Maria  Ewing  m.  Lieutenant  Thomas  William  Fitch 

born  January  28,  1851;  died  November  22,  1913,  in  Mississippi 

Mary  Elizabeth 

born  November  17,  1852;  died  April  6,  1925,  in  Boston 
William  T. 

born  November  17,  1854;  died  October  3,  1863,  in  Memphis 

Thomas  Ewing — Rev.  Thomas  Ewing,  S.J. 
born  October  12,  1856;  died  April  29,  1933 

Ellen  Ewing  m.  Lieutenant  Alexander  M.  Thackara 
born  September  5,  1859;  died  July  18,  1915,  in  Paris 

Rachel  Ewing  m.  Dr.  Paul  Thorndike  (now  living  in  Paris) 
born  July  5,  1861;  died  October  26,  1919,  in  Boston 

Charles  Celestine 

born  June  11,  1864;  died  December  4,  1864 
Philemon  Tecumseh 

born  January  9,  1867;  (now  living  in  New  York  City) 
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CHAPTER  I 


The  Hill 

T 

HE  SHELTERING  BLUFFS  AND  HILLS  THAT  CIRCLE  THE  TOWN 

of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  were  a  mass  of  colorful  foliage  when  Ellen 
Boyle  Ewing  was  born  the  morning  of  October  4,  1824.  Lan¬ 
caster  was  a  comely  village  with  fewer  than  fifteen-hundred 
inhabitants,  and  prosperous  too  for  the  times.  Inns  and  shops, 
grist  and  flour  mills  made  up  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  Brick 
dwellings  of  excellent  architecture  graced  the  hill  and  made  it 
a  social  retreat  attractive  to  men  of  ability  and  scholarly  habits. 

Hugh  Boyle,  Ellen’s  grandfather,  was  one  of  the  earliest  set¬ 
tlers  in  Lancaster.  He  was  born  in  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  in 
1773,  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  farmer,  but  like  most  young  Irish¬ 
men  in  those  days  of  rigid  penal  laws  he  got  into  difficulties  with 
the  English  military  authorities  and  in  1796  fled  to  America, 
where  a  gentleman  of  his  education  and  religion  had  more  liberal 
chances  for  advancement  and  recognition.  Crossing  the  Atlantic 
was  a  slow,  uncomfortable  voyage  in  sailing-vessels.  It  was  Octo¬ 
ber  before  Hugh  landed  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  an 
erect,  handsome  man  of  medium  height,  whose  blue  eyes  and 
smile  were  singularly  attractive.  Purchasing  a  small  stock  of 
wares  and  a  light  wagon  in  Philadelphia,  Hugh  started  traffick¬ 
ing  towards  Martinsburg,  Virginia,  where  his  uncle  John  Boyle 
lived.  Hugh  was  well  informed  and  a  good  accountant;  his  uncle 
gladly  made  him  a  partner  in  his  mercantile  business,  kept  him 
a  year  at  Martinsburg  and  then  sent  him  to  open  a  branch  store 
in  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  a  thriving  river-town. 

Another  Donegal  patriot,  Neal  Gillespie,  was  a  leading  citizen 
of  Brownsville.  He  had  built  the  first  stone  house  ever  seen  along 
the  stretch  of  forest  on  a  tract  of  land  called  Indian  Hill  Farm. 
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Mr.  Gillespie  welcomed  his  countryman  and  offered  him  the 
generous  hospitality  of  his  home.  At  once  Hugh  found  himself 
one  of  the  friendly  family,  and  his  sturdiness,  quick  laugh  and 
good  humor  made  him  a  favorite.  The  second  daughter,  engag¬ 
ing  Eleanor  Gillespie,  won  his  heart  and  he  asked  for  her  hand 
in  marriage.  Boyle’s  avowed  intention  of  opening  another  store 
even  farther  in  the  wilderness  dismayed  Eleanor’s  father;  never¬ 
theless,  the  persuasive  tongue  of  the  young  Irishman  gained  his 
point  and  Eleanor  and  Hugh  were  married.  With  a  scant  supply 
of  household  goods  but  much  courage,  the  two  set  out  for  Ohio 
in  1798.  It  was  a  wearisome  journey  over  wretched  trails  and 
dangerous  river-crossings,  with  scarcely  a  post  to  guide  them 
and  few  inns  for  shelter.  So  prosperous  did  the  town  of  Chilli- 
cothe  seem  to  the  travel-worn  pair  when  they  sighted  its  stores 
and  taverns  that  they  determined  to  make  it  their  home. 

Word  reached  the  young  husband  in  1800  that  emigrants 
from  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  had  chosen  a  site  in  Ohio  along 
"Zane’s  Trace”  and  settled  there  in  1799,  calling  the  town  New 
Lancaster.  "Zane’s  Trace”  had  been  merely  a  bridle  path  with 
corduroy  bridges  made  of  saplings  laid  crosswise  over  marshy 
places,  when  in  1796  Congress  authorized  Ebenezer  Zane  to 
build  a  highway  from  Wheeling  to  Limestone,  Kentucky,  to 
complete  a  direct  passage  from  Washington.  Covered  wagons 
drawn  by  teams  of  four  or  six  horses  with  bells  tinkling  on  their 
collars  traveled  over  the  road  and,  until  the  Lateral  Canal  was 
opened  in  1834,  they  were  the  only  mode  of  transportation. 
After  the  appearance  of  the  mail-stage  in  1799,  the  road  was  for 
forty  years  the  mail-route  between  Washington  and  Kentucky. 

Eager  for  opportunity  and  adventure,  when  Hugh  heard  that 
the  enterprising  settlers  of  New  Lancaster  were  advertising  a 
sale  of  lots,  he  started  out  on  horseback  in  November  of  1800  to 
attend  the  opening.  It  was  an  attractive  spot  and,  satisfied  with 
its  advantages  as  a  post-town,  Hugh  purchased  several  lots.  He 
moved  there  the  following  summer  with  his  wife,  her  sister 
Susan  Gillespie,  who  was  visiting  them  at  the  time,  and  his  in¬ 
fant  daughter,  Maria,  who  had  been  born  on  New  Year’s  morn¬ 
ing,  1801. 
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Improving  his  lots  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Second  Streets, 
Hugh  erected  the  first  frame  building  in  New  Lancaster,  a 
rough  one  of  weather  boarding.  The  community  promptly 
recognized  his  intelligence  and  good  judgment.  He  served  as 
justice  of  the  peace  and  county  surveyor,  and  in  1803  the  new 
state  government  appointed  him  clerk  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  when  it  was  in  session  in  Fair- 
field  County,  an  appointment  which  he  held  until  1848,  when 
ill-health  caused  him  to  resign. 

Witty  and  attractive  Susan  Gillespie  married  Philemon  Beecher 
in  1803.  Mr.  Beecher,  an  able  lawyer  and  a  general  of  the  militia, 
some  twenty  years  his  wife’s  senior,  had  come  to  Lancaster  from 
Connecticut  in  1801.  When  Eleanor  Boyle  died  a  few  months 
after  the  birth  of  her  second  daughter  Susan  in  1805,  Hugh  was 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  suddenness  of  his  loss,  and  gratefully 
allowed  kind  Aunt  Susan  Beecher  to  take  the  two  children  home. 
Too  young  to  realize  her  loss,  Maria  was  soon  playing  content¬ 
edly  in  the  spacious  house.  It  was  Ma  Beecher  now  and  Pa 
Beecher,  and  always  there  was  the  joyful  anticipation  of  Pap 
Boyle  stopping  in  on  his  way  home  for  supper  and  a  kiss.  Maria 
passed  a  happy,  innocent  childhood  in  this  cheerful  atmosphere 
with  lessons  in  a  log-cabin  nearby  where  James  Hunter  kept  a 
private  school  for  the  village  boys  and  girls.  Perhaps  the  session 
was  tediously  long  for  fun-loving  Maria,  but  there  was  plenty 
of  play  afterwards  in  the  big  yard  where  she  could  romp  to  her 
heart’s  content  under  the  trees. 

When  Maria  was  sixteen  her  Uncle  Beecher  took  a  young  student, 
Thomas  Ewing,  into  his  law  office.  Born  in  1789  near  Wheeling, 
Virginia,  where  his  father  (lately  an  officer  in  George  Washing¬ 
ton’s  army)  had  a  small  clearing,  the  boy  grew  up  with  little  time 
or  opportunity  for  schooling.  However,  he  was  a  studious  and 
resolute  lad  and  each  day  trudged  home  after  hard  work  in  the 
fields  to  stretch  out  at  night  on  the  cabin  floor  before  the  burning 
logs  and  read  the  books  he  had  borrowed  from  neighbors,  until 
the  dying  flames  flickered  low  and  he  was  forced  to  bed.  When 
he  was  twenty  Thomas  prevailed  upon  his  impractical,  book¬ 
reading  father  to  permit  him  to  earn  his  way  through  Ohio  Uni- 
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versity  by  working  at  the  Kanawha  Salt  Wells  in  Virginia.  Pro¬ 
digious  labor  it  was  for  a  man  of  even  his  strong  frame  to  keep 
the  logs  burning  hot  under  the  huge  kettles  of  boiling  salt  and  to 
replenish  the  fire  with  cordwood  dragged  from  the  dense  forest 
that  surrounded  the  lonely  place.  Yet  Ewing  was  determined  to 
master  books  and  fit  himself  for  his  chosen  profession  of  law  and, 
exhausted  though  he  would  be  at  night,  he  taught  himself  French 
as  well  as  Latin.  After  six  years  at  the  wells,  with  a  few  months 
now  and  then  at  college,  success  crowned  his  really  heroic  efforts 
and  Thomas  Ewing  had  the  satisfaction  in  May,  1815,  of  being 
one  of  the  first  two  students  to  be  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  from  Ohio  University  at  Athens.  Charles  Sherman,  a 
genial  and  distinguished  lawyer,  was  one  of  the  trustees  who  had 
examined  him  and  suggested  that  he  go  to  Lancaster,  and  read  law 
under  General  Beecher. 

A  lonely  youth  whose  days  had  been  passed  a  stranger  to  girls, 
Thomas  Ewing  in  the  back  office  of  General  Beecher’s  home  could 
scarcely  keep  his  mind  on  his  books  but  interrupted  his  studies 
to  wander  to  the  window  and  watch  Maria  Boyle’s  small,  graceful 
figure  as  she  gathered  flowers  in  the  garden.  Grave  and  serious 
himself,  he  loved  the  sound  of  her  merry  laugh  and  courted  her 
earnestly,  a  staid-enough  courtship  and  long,  with  Maria  giving 
a  winsome,  teasing  response.  Away  visiting  her  aunts  and  cousins 
in  Brownsville,  or  at  school  across  the  river  in  Washington,  she 
answered  the  almost  despairing  restraint  of  his  letters  with  gay 
notes  of  reassurance.  Thomas  was  a  tall,  stately  man  of  thirty-one, 
handsome  in  person  and  of  unusual  mental  ability,  and  Maria  a 
small,  enchantingly  pretty  girl  of  nineteen,  intelligent  and  merry- 
hearted,  when  Father  Edward  Fenwick  (later  Bishop  Fenwick) 
married  them  in  the  parlor  of  the  Beecher  home,  January  7,  1820. 
Their  wedding  trip  was  just  around  the  corner  to  the  red-brick 
house  on  Mulberry  Street  owned  by  her  father,  where  Aunt 
Beecher  had  helped  place  the  furniture  and  had  handled  the  puz¬ 
zling  details  of  housekeeping  for  the  bride. 

It  did  not  take  Thomas  Ewing  long  to  establish  a  reputation 
throughout  the  state.  Much  of  his  early  success  was  due  to  his 
friendship  and  association  with  Charles  Sherman,  who  had  friends 
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in  every  court-room  in  Ohio  and  shared  many  of  his  law  cases 
with  Ewing.  A  splendid  understanding  existed  between  the  two. 
Both  were  men  of  exceptionally  high  standards  of  honor  and  rec¬ 
titude,  though  so  different  in  temperament.  Sherman  had  studied 
law  under  his  father,  Judge  Taylor  Sherman,  of  Norwalk,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1 8 10.  In  May  of  the 
same  year  he  married  Mary  Hoyt,  a  childhood  playmate  and 
graduate  from  a  fashionable  girl’s  school  in  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York. 

In  the  summer  Charles  went  out  to  Ohio  to  locate  a  land  title 
for  his  father.  Lancaster  attracted  his  interest  and,  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  enterprise  and  good-breeding  of  its  townspeo¬ 
ple,  Sherman  decided  to  move  to  the  post-town.  Winter  was  at 
hand  when  he  returned  to  Norwalk,  where  Mary  was  preparing 
for  a  baby;  but,  as  venturesome  as  he,  a  few  months  after  their 
son  Charles  was  born,  the  courageous  young  mother  set  out  with 
him  for  Lancaster  on  horseback,  carrying  the  baby  on  a  pillow 
before  her,  a  difficult  journey  of  many  hundred  miles  through 
the  wilderness.  Ambitious  and  energetic,  Charles  immediately 
opened  his  law-office,  and  Mary  watched  happily  the  construction 
of  the  two-story  frame  house  that  was  being  built  for  the  young 
couple  half-way  up  the  hill  on  Main  Street.  Well-bred  herself,  she 
delighted  in  the  sociability  of  the  place  and  was  soon  presiding 
with  dignity  and  ease  in  her  new  surroundings. 

The  years  passed  tranquilly,  rich  in  affectionate  family  life. 
Warmly  approving  her  husband’s  sponsorship  of  Ewing,  Mrs. 
Sherman  watched  his  courtship  of  Maria  Boyle  with  sisterly  sym¬ 
pathy  and  encouragement  and  later  met  his  wife,  perhaps  ten 
years  younger  than  herself,  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy.  While 
the  two  men  were  away  traveling  the  circuit,  Maria  Ewing  and 
Mary  Sherman  spent  many  days  together  sewing  on  baby  clothes, 
and  when  Mary  Sherman’s  sixth  child,  Tecumseh,  named  after 
the  famous  Indian  Chief,  was  born  February  8,  1820,  Maria 
Ewing  was  the  first  to  greet  the  mother  and  gaze  in  awe  at  the 
red-faced  and  still  redder-haired  baby  boy.  In  November  her 
son  Philemon  arrived,  called  after  her  loved  Pa  Beecher,  and  an¬ 
other  boy,  George,  in  the  August  of  1822.  When  to  her  intense 
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grief  this  child  died  in  the  following  year,  Maria  Ewing  persuaded 
her  husband  to  build  on  safer  ground  above  the  Sherman’s  house 
on  the  hill. 

Construction  was  slow,  and  before  the  new  house  was  finished, 
a  baby  girl — our  Ellen — was  welcomed  in  the  house  on  Columbus 
Street,  October  4,  1824.  It  was  the  feast  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi, 
a  saint  whose  cheery  kindliness  and  gay  companionship  with  birds 
and  flowers  seemed  a  very  part  of  Ellen.  One  of  the  Dominican 
priests  came  through  the  woods  from  the  monastery  in  Somerset 
and  baptized  her  Eleanor  Boyle  Ewing. 

It  was  1826  before  the  Ewings  moved  into  the  white  brick 
mansion  whose  memory  Ellen  cherished  so  fondly.  Set  back  from 
the  road  in  a  grove  of  trees,  it  was  a  place  made  for  children.  Its 
halls  must  have  loved  the  sound  of  their  baby  voices.  All  day  the 
steps  reverberated  to  the  patter  of  their  light  feet  as  they  sped  up 
and  down  the  winding  stairway  in  search  of  the  mother  whose 
soft,  merry  laugh  was  so  comforting.  The  walls  must  have 
watched  with  deep  satisfaction  serious,  self-contained  Thomas 
Ewing  expand  under  the  warmth  of  his  wife’s  affection  and  the 
gaiety  of  her  youth.  Maria  had  an  almost  filial  confidence  in  him, 
and  he  relied  with  increasing  devotion  upon  her  discretion  and 
wise  management.  There  were  four  more  children  in  the  years 
that  followed  Ellen’s  birth,  Hugh  Boyle  in  1826,  Thomas  in  1829, 
Charles  in  1835,  and  at  last  in  1837  Maria  Theresa,  the  sister  Ellen 
had  been  longing  for  all  her  childhood.  With  the  Sherman’s 
eleven,  it  was  a  joyous  group  of  children  that  shouted  at  their  play 
in  the  wide,  roomy  yard  between  the  two  houses. 

Fortune  smiled  upon  the  Ewings,  but  almost  actual  poverty 
faced  the  Shermans.  In  1813  President  Madison  had  appointed 
Charles  Sherman  collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  In  1817  without 
previous  notice  the  government  demanded  payment  from  its  dep¬ 
uties  in  gold  or  paper  of  the  United  States  Bank.  The  Northwest 
used  local  bank  notes  almost  entirely,  so  that  his  collectors  found 
themselves  with  large  sums  of  depreciated  currency  on  their 
hands.  Some  of  them  failed,  but  Sherman  stood  by  them  loyally 
and  with  scrupulous  honor  exhausted  his  financial  resources,  even 
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to  mortgaging  his  home  to  square  his  accounts  with  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  children  of  the  two  households  were  inseparable;  but  El¬ 
len’s  favorites  were  Phil  and  “Cumpy”  (Tecumseh  was  much  too 
long  a  name  for  any  of  them  to  manage) ,  and  the  two  boys  petted 
and  made  much  of  the  sunny,  blue-eyed  miss — just  four — who 
toddled  after  them  in  their  games.  Intense  and  warm  hearted,  she 
stood  by  them  stoutly  in  all  their  misadventures.  Her  indignation 
was  great  when  Aunt  Hannah  Ewing,  on  a  visit  to  Lancaster,  at¬ 
tempted  to  pull  a  tooth  for  Master  Philemon.  Stamping  her  foot, 
Ellen  ordered  her  aunt  home.  But  the  quick-tempered  child  was 
overwhelmed  with  remorse  and  confusion  when  her  amused  and 
understanding  aunt,  her  visit  completed,  sent  her  a  bag  of  nuts. 
Much  abashed  at  her  seeming  rudeness,  Ellen  sent  her  an  apology 
at  once.  She  was  a  busy  little  creature,  as  lively  as  a  cricket  about 
the  house.  Sometimes  her  tiny  feet  hurrying  through  the  rooms 
turned  up  the  carpet  and  she  stooped  to  straighten  it,  shaking  her 
brown  curls  with  an  expression  of  comical  impatience,  “Oh, 
tarpy!” — and  then  off  again  she  ran,  her  doll  under  her  arm. 

Mary  Sherman’s  happy  security  came  to  an  abrupt  and  tragic 
end  one  morning  in  June,  1829,  when  word  came  that  her  big, 
smiling  husband  had  died  suddenly  while  away  attending  court 
in  Lebanon.  The  loss  was  staggering  and,  to  add  to  her  despair, 
there  was  that  heavy  debt  of  many  years,  her  home  mortgaged, 
and,  most  pressing  need  of  all,  a  large  family  of  boys  and  girls  to  be 
reared.  She  had  inherited  a  few-hundred  dollars  a  year  from  her 
father,  and  her  mother-in-law  (who  lived  with  her)  possessed  a 
small  income;  but,  capable  managers  though  they  were,  a  difficult 
future  faced  the  two  women.  Kind  neighbors  helped  in  the  many 
ways  their  genuine  sympathy  suggested.  One  morning  Mr.  Ewing, 
closest  friend  of  all,  had  a  talk  with  Mrs.  Sherman,  and  in  the  end 
they  agreed  that  “Cump”  was  to  be  his  boy  and  thereafter  share 
his  home. 

In  deference  to  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Ewing  never  legally  adopted 
the  boy,  but,  though  leaving  his  name  “Cump  Sherman,”  he  made 
him  feel  in  every  other  way  one  of  the  Ewings.  Maria  Ewing  had 
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an  equal  respect  for  his  mother’s  spiritual  feelings.  Once  a  month 
a  priest  came  over  from  Somerset  to  say  Mass  in  the  Lancaster 
Chapel  and  then  stayed  at  the  Ewings’  for  a  week  to  instruct  the 
children  in  religion.  One  morning  shortly  after  Cump  came  under 
her  charge,  Mrs.  Ewing  sent  him  down  to  his  mother’s  to  see  if 
Mrs.  Sherman  had  any  objection  to  having  her  son  baptized  by 
the  priest.  Mary  Sherman  gave  her  ready  consent,  and  Father 
Dominic  Young  was  called  to  the  parlor  to  perform  the  cere¬ 
mony.  Ellen  was  a  child  not  quite  five  at  the  time,  but  the  scene 
remained  impressed  vividly  upon  her  memory.  When  writing  her 
Recollections  for  her  children  in  1880,  she  recalled  the  group 
about  the  mantelpiece.  Mrs.  Ewing  was  Cump’s  godmother,  and 
Ellen  held  tightly  to  her  skirts  as  she  watched  the  priest  in  his 
white  habit  and  the  others  standing  in  reverent  attention.  It  was 
Saint  William’s  day  and  Cump  was  named  "William”  in  honor  of 
the  Saint. 

There  was  a  small  Catholic  Church  in  Lancaster  but  no  resident 
priest.  However,  Mass  was  said  over  in  Somerset  nearly  every  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  log  cabin  built  in  1818  by  the  Dominican  priests,  Fa¬ 
ther  Edward  Fenwick  and  his  nephew  Father  Dominic  Young. 
Father  Edward  Fenwick  was  the  founder  and  first  Superior  of  the 
Dominican  Order  in  America.  In  1816,  after  repeated  petition, 
he  was  released  from  his  duties  at  Saint  Rose’s  Convent  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  energy  to  missionary  work 
in  Ohio.  Alone  for  two  years,  the  zealous  friar  labored  throughout 
Ohio  and  parts  of  Kentucky.  In  a  letter  written  November  8, 
1818,  to  Edward  Hill,  a  friend  in  London,  he  described  vividly  a 
missionary’s  life  in  pioneer  days.  "It  is  now  two  years  since  I  have 
lived  in  the  Convent  of  Saint  Rose,  Springfield,  Kentucky,  having 
become,  as  they  call  me  here,  an  itinerant  preacher.  I  am  continu¬ 
ally  occupied  in  traveling  these  immense  tracts  of  country  either 
in  search  of  stray  sheep  or  to  distribute  The  Bread  of  Angels’  to 
thousands  of  persons  who  live  scattered  about  in  these  our  vast 
solitudes.  It  often  happens  that  I  am  compelled  to  traverse  vast 
and  inhospitable  forests  where  not  a  trace  of  a  road  is  to  be  seen. 
Not  infrequently  overtaken  by  night  in  the  midst  of  these  forests, 
I  am  obliged  to  hitch  my  horse,  and  making  a  pillow  of  my  sad- 
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die  I  recommend  myself  to  God  and  go  to  sleep  with  the  bears 
on  all  sides.  However,  our  Lord  in  His  mercy  lightens  these  trying 
experiences  for  me  and  sweetens  them  with  sensible  consolation.” 

Father  Fenwick  was  overjoyed  when  his  newly-ordained 
nephew,  Father  Dominic  Young,  joined  him  in  1818  and  they 
were  able  to  erect  a  chapel  in  the  mission  of  Saint  Joseph’s,  two 
miles  from  Somerset — the  first  Catholic  church  in  Ohio.  It  was 
a  humble  affair  built  of  logs  and  covered  with  clapboards;  the  bare 
ground  served  for  a  floor,  while  openings  in  the  side  walls  an¬ 
swered  for  windows.  A  little  log  structure  called  the  "warming 
house”  stood  nearby,  where  backwoodsmen  coming  from  afar 
warmed  themselves  before  entering  the  unheated  church  and  be¬ 
fore  starting  on  their  homeward  journey.1 

Somerset  was  eighteen  miles  from  Lancaster,  a  half-day’s  drive; 
a  good  part  of  the  way  was  extremely  difficult  traveling  over  steep 
hills.  Mrs.  Ewing  loved  to  drive  over  to  Saint  Joseph’s  with  her 
carriage  full  of  children.  It  was  delightful  starting  in  the  star¬ 
light,  but  they  grew  drowsy  and  slept  as  the  horses  jogged  on. 
Soon  the  dangerous  hills  were  reached,  and  tense  Mrs.  Ewing 
would  scream  as  the  horses  slipped  and  the  carriage  lurched  down 
the  rutted  road.  Each  time  the  terrified  little  lady  promised  the 
coachman  faithfully  not  to  scream  lest  she  scare  the  horses,  only 
to  give  the  same  frightened  shriek  on  the  next  sharp  hill.  Once  a 
month  one  of  the  Dominicans  came  over  to  stay  the  week  with 
the  Ewings  and  say  Mass  in  their  church  the  following  Sunday. 
Saint  Mary’s  (built  by  the  same  devoted  priests  in  1819)  was  an 
unpretentious  chapel  unplastered  and  without  a  ceiling  but  a 
place  of  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  the  Catholics  for  miles 
around.2  Mr.  Ewing,  although  a  Protestant,  hurried  home  some 
forty  miles  or  more,  when  away  on  circuit,  to  go  with  his  wife 
and  children  to  early  Mass.  He  reserved  the  best  room  in  his  house 
for  the  visiting  priests  and  welcomed  them  as  heartily  as  did  his 
wife.  All  week  the  Fathers  gave  instructions  in  a  large  classroom 
upstairs  where  Mrs.  Ewing  invited  in  the  neighborhood  children 
to  hear  the  white-robed  priests  explain  Christian  doctrine. 

1  Life  of  "Bishop  Fenwick ”  by  Rev.  U.  F.  O’Daniel,  O.P. 

2  Hugh  Boyle  was  appointed  a  trustee. 
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By  1831  Mr.  Ewing  was  a  man  of  power  throughout  Ohio.  A 
splendid,  forceful  debater,  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator 
by  the  Ohio  legislature  to  serve  six  years.  So  striking  a  speaker  was 
he  in  Washington  that  he  became  a  recognized  influence  in  the 
Whig  party  and  a  chief  supporter  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry 
Clay.  Both  men  liked  him  personally  and  enjoyed  visiting  at  the 
big  white  mansion  on  "The  Hill.”  Ellen  Ewing,  unobserved  but 
keenly  observing,  listened  with  interest  to  the  talk  of  the  men  at 
the  table  as  they  grew  enthusiastic  over  the  Union.  Ewing’s  force¬ 
ful,  dynamic  words  and  Webster’s  musical,  dramatic  declamation 
impressed  the  child  with  a  deep  realization  of  where  her  country’s 
strength  lay.  To  them  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  laid 
stress  on  "We  the  people,”  not  "We  the  States,”  and  she  and  the 
equally-absorbed  Cump  kept  the  words  and  theme  in  their  hearts. 
Seeing  the  deference  these  men  paid  her  beautiful,  sagacious 
mother,  who  presided  so  graciously  over  the  company  in  her  silk 
gown  and  lovely  laces,  Ellen’s  eyes  softened  with  the  devotion 
which  the  sight  of  her  mother’s  comely  face  and  the  sound  of  her 
pleasant,  low  voice  always  inspired. 

The  Lancaster  papers  spoke  with  pride  of  a  party  the  Ewings 
gave  for  their  distinguished  visitor,  Daniel  Webster,  in  1835; 
they  were  famous  by  now  for  the  good  taste  of  their  entertain¬ 
ments.  Their  intimate  circle — the  Beechers,  Stanberys,  Irvins  and 
Gillespies — was  so  intermarried  that  it  was  as  if  one  big  family 
gathered  in  the  candle-lit  parlors  to  do  honor  to  its  womenfolk 
— radiant  Maria  Ewing  and  splendid  old  Aunt  Susan  Beecher, 
wearing  her  age  with  so  much  dignity.  They  loved  the  inter¬ 
change  of  raillery  between  Aunt  Beecher  and  Grandfather  Boyle, 
his  face  handsome  still,  his  figure  as  erect  and  gallant  in  old  age 
as  in  youth.  The  children  listened  on  the  stairway  in  the  hall  and 
smothered  their  laughter  as  the  talk  in  tantalizing  snatches  drifted 
to  them  through  the  half-open  doorway. 

Mrs.  Ewing  went  to  Washington  with  her  distinguished  hus¬ 
band  for  a  visit  in  the  spring  of  1833.  Her  home  was  the  rendez¬ 
vous  of  the  fashionable  set  and  she  was  hostess  to  many  brilliant 
gatherings.  The  French  Minister,  Marquis  de  Barcourt,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  one  and  all  ad- 
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mired  the  wise  and  charming  woman,  and  were  proud  to  write 
their  names  in  her  album.  Calhoun  wrote  with  Southern  gal¬ 
lantry,  June,  1834,  "I  obey  with  pleasure  your  command  to  re¬ 
cord  my  name  in  this  album,  accompanied  with  my  best  wishes 
for  your  health  and  happiness.,,  Daniel  Webster  felt  honored  to 
pen  over  his  signature,  "I  am  happy,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ewing,  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  placing  among  the  contents  of  this  little  vol¬ 
ume  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  regard  and  warm  good  wishes 
for  you  and  yours.” 

It  was  made  quite  a  social  event  when  the  ex-Emperor  Iturbide 
of  Mexico  had  his  household  goods  sold  at  auction  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Ewing  attended  and,  ever  an  indulgent  husband,  bought 
many  of  the  beautiful  old  furnishings  for  his  wife:  choice  pieces 
of  silver,  exquisite  inlaid  tables,  a  few  oil  paintings  and,  most 
prized  by  her  of  all,  a  small  rosewood  piano  with  candle-rests  on 
either  side.  All  were  sent  to  the  home  in  Ohio.  Encouraged  by 
her  husband,  Mrs.  Ewing  learned  to  play  his  favorite  old  airs  and 
the  children  would  gather  about  her  at  the  piano  and  join  in  the 
songs  with  their  sweet  voices,  genuine  music-lovers  every  one  of 
them.  Later,  in  the  library  across  the  hall,  they  nestled  close  to 
her  knee  as  she  turned  over  the  pages  of  her  red-bound  album  and 
pointed  out  the  names  of  the  men  written  there  with  an  interest¬ 
ing  bit  of  comment  on  the  things  they  had  accomplished;  de¬ 
lightful  lessons  for  their  retentive  ears.  They  never  tired  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  story  of  "Mazeppa’s  Ride”  while  they  watched  with 
fascinated  eyes  the  relief  of  it  cast  in  the  iron  framing  of  the  fire¬ 
place  before  them.  They  made  a  studious  group — Mrs.  Ewing 
sewing  in  her  comfortable  rocking-chair  and  Ellen  bending  over 
a  sampler-frame  on  her  small  stool  beside  her,  both  listening 
with  encouraging  nods  while  one  of  the  boys  read  aloud  from  a 
book  Senator  Ewing  had  sent  them  from  Washington.  Then  there 
was  a  scamper  up  the  winding  stairway  to  bed.  Kneeling  in  a 
circle  around  their  mother,  they  recited  the  rosary  and  prayed 
fervently  for  the  father  so  often  absent  and  so  warmly  loved. 

A  lover  of  books  himself,  nothing  pleased  Mr.  Ewing  more  than 
to  make  presents  of  them  to  his  children  or  to  their  playmates. 
A  characteristic  note  came  from  the  busy  man  in  Washington, 
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dated  December  15,  1835:  "My  dear  Ellen,  I  send  you  by  this 
mail  enclosed  under  a  separate  cover  a  very  pretty  copy  of  Paul 
and  'Virginia  which  you  may  send  to  your  friend  Miss  Virginia 
Briggs  as  a  Christmas  present.  After  writing  on  the  title  page 
what  you  please,  you  may  send  it  directed  to  her  father,  who  is 
Post  Master  and  it  will  go  free.  I  shall  send  you  a  Christmas  gift 
soon.  Your  loving  father,  T.  Ewing.” 

A  merry  set  of  children  raced  each  other  down  the  hill  every 
morning  to  the  large  frame  building  on  Mulberry  Street  where 
Mark  and  Samuel  Howe  kept  a  select  school  for  boys  and  girls. 
The  school  rooms  were  large  and  furnished  with  desks  and  chairs 
— a  decided  improvement  over  the  benches  with  boards  in  front 
of  earlier  days.  A  good  education  in  Latin  and  Greek  besides  the 
common  branches  was  given  by  these  remarkable  brothers,  and 
between  times  the  children  attended  an  expensive  French 
school  where  music  and  dancing  were  taught.  School  was  a  seri¬ 
ous  matter  to  eleven-year-old  Ellen,  anxious  as  she  was  to  please 
the  father  who  stood  for  all  that  was  perfect  in  her  sight.  In  a 
childish  hand  and  punctuation  she  wrote  him  March  18,  1836: 
"My  dear  Father;  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  not  writing  to 
you,  for  such  a  long  time  I  have  been  engaged  preparing  for  a 
grand  concert  and  for  Mr.  Steinhausers  examination — you  told 
me  to  write  you,  what  I  have  been  studying  this  winter  and  how 
I  like  Dancing  school,  I  have  been  studying  French  and  English, 
with  Mr.  Steinhauser  and  Music,  with  Mrs.  Redman.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  with  Dancing  school,  Give  my  love  to  Bubby  and 
tell  him  we  all  want  to  see  him  very  much.  Your  affectionate 
daughter  Ellen  B.  Ewing.”  Mr.  Ewing  rarely  traveled  without 
his  wife  or  one  of  the  children,  and  this  time  Ellen’s  brother,  Hugh 
Boyle,  was  the  "Bubby”  referred  to. 

Four  Dominican  Sisters  had  started  a  school  for  girls  in  Somer¬ 
set  in  1830.  The  Superior,  Mother  Benven  Sansbury,  was  a  sister 
of  the  foundress  of  the  Order  in  Kentucky.  Pleasant-mannered 
and  competent  teachers,  the  excellent  schooling  the  Sisters  gave 
was  immediately  recognized,  and  many  Protestant  as  well  as 
Catholic  parents  were  well  pleased  to  place  their  daughters  under 
their  instruction.  Mrs.  Ewing  confided  Ellen  to  their  care  during 
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the  winter  she  was  in  Washington  with  the  Senator.  Life  at  board¬ 
ing  school,  where  one  brick  building  was  both  convent  and  school, 
contrasted  greatly  with  Ellen’s  free  life  at  home,  and  memories  of 
the  sunny  rooms  and  bright-flowered  gardens  haunted  the  child’s 
first  spring.  As  the  weather  grew  warm,  an  irresistible  desire  to 
return  to  that  loved  place  came  over  her.  One  day  she  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  walk  to  the  post  office  with  the  girl  who  went  for  the 
mail.  A  stage  coach  was  standing  in  front  of  the  tavern,  and  Ellen 
impulsively  climbed  into  it  and  placed  herself  in  an  extreme  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  back  seat.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  passengers  when 
they  came  out  from  their  dinner  and  resumed  their  places,  to 
see  a  small  waif  silent  and  unendorsed,  holding  firmly,  but  with 
some  misgiving,  to  the  heavy  strap.  Fortunately  her  Uncle  Judge 
Irvin  was  one  of  the  returning  travelers  and  took  her  under  his 
kindly  care.  She  was  overjoyed  when  the  stage  stopped  before  her 
front  door  and  she  caught  sight  of  her  cousin  Rachel  Clark,  who 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  household  in  Mrs.  Ewing’s  absence. 
Ellen  never  forgot  the  delight  of  the  walk  through  the  yard,  es¬ 
pecially  the  garden  with  its  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  well  remem¬ 
bered  how  much  like  a  culprit  she  felt  when  some  days  later  she 
was  sent  back  to  Somerset  in  the  coach.  It  was  recreation  period 
and  the  Sister  who  had  charge  of  the  girls  at  that  hour  was  out 
in  the  garden  with  them.  She  received  the  truant  rather  coldly, 
which  the  child,  quite  unconscious  of  wrong-doing,  considered 
more  severe  than  a  scolding.1 

A  large,  well-lighted  room  was  used  for  study,  recitation  and 
recreation.  In  this  sunny  hall  the  girls  were  given  a  sound  train¬ 
ing  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  spelling  and  geography 
and  a  thorough  understanding  of  religious  principles.  They  rose 
at  six,  to  be  ready  for  Mass  at  six-thirty;  breakfast  followed  at 
seven,  and  classes  from  eight  to  twelve,  with  a  recess  at  ten.  They 
had  plenty  of  fun  in  the  yard,  playing  prisoner’s  base  or,  demurely 
sitting  on  the  steps  in  the  covered  passage-way,  they  tossed  an 
expert  game  of  jacks,  their  fingers  quick  with  a  small  ball  and  jack- 
stones.  Dinner  was  served  at  noon,  lessons  were  resumed  until 
four,  another  recreation  and  supper,  and  then  the  tired  children 

1  "Recollections”  written  for  her  children  in  1880. 
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climbed  the  steep  stairs  to  the  long  dormitory  under  the  roof, 
where  each  small  miss  had  a  wooden  bed  and  chair  all  her  own. 

Ellen  spent  the  fall  of  1836  at  the  convent  in  happy  and  rev¬ 
erent  anticipation  of  her  First  Communion,  which  she  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  near  Christmas.  The  Prior  of  Saint  Joseph’s,  Father  Richard 
Miles  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Nashville) ,  gave  the  instruction.  Fa¬ 
ther  Miles  was  a  man  of  stately  presence,  so  gentle  and  kind  that 
he  completely  won  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  children. 
There  was  a  simplicity  in  his  use  of  words,  a  clarity  of  expression 
that  made  him  easily  understood  by  his  young  listeners.  Some  six 
weeks  passed  under  his  direction.  At  last  the  ardently-expected 
day  approached  and  Ellen  remembered  always  how  she  made  her 
confession  "with  great  care  and  anxiety,”  and  with  what  fervor 
she  knelt  at  the  altar-railing  in  the  quaint  chapel  of  Saint  Mary’s 
to  receive  her  First  Communion  at  Christmas-tide. 


CHAPTER  II 


“What  Do  You  Advise?" 

A 

^aULway  in  Washington  Senator  Ewing  planned  for 
Cump’s  future  as  solicitously  as  for  any  of  his  own  boys.  He  wrote 
Mrs.  Ewing  in  1833:  "Tell  Cumpy  I  want  him  to  learn  fast  that 
he  may  be  ready  to  go  to  West  Point  or  college  soon.  Kiss  the  little 
fellow  for  me.”  But  the  "little  fellow”  seemed  a  "great  fellow” 
to  Ellen  when  in  the  autumn  of  1835  he  left  with  a  surveying 
party  to  lay  out  a  canal  near  Lancaster.  "Being  called  to  start  out 
on  business  or  to  work  before  daylight  made  a  strong  impression” 
upon  Ellen.  She  "thought  he  was  a  great  fellow  because  he  liked 
it.”  A  letter  came  announcing  his  appointment  to  West  Point 
early  in  1836  and  in  June  Ellen  watched  him  set  out  in  the  stage, 
a  tall,  slim,  red-haired  boy  of  sixteen.  He  had  been  alone  in  the 
parlor  with  his  mother  a  long  time  before  starting,  and  the  family 
were  all  at  the  steps  when  he  came  out,  to  wave  goodby  as  long  as 
the  coach  was  in  sight. 

Both  were  busy  at  school  and  the  months  passed  by  with  only 
an  occasional  letter  to  mark  their  interest  in  each  other.  He  wrote 
in  August,  1837,  t0  thank  her  for  some  presents  which  she  had 
sent  by  her  cousin  William  Irvin.  "The  knife  and  pencil  are  too 
good  for  me  to  use,  and  I  have  wrapped  them  up  and  put  them 
at  the  bottom  of  my  trunk  to  be  used  only  on  special  occasions. 
The  candy  is  so  very  good,  as  well  as  the  first  I  have  seen  since  I 
left  home,  that  I  invited  some  of  my  eastern  friends,  who  had 
never  eaten  any  home-made  sugar  before  to  come  and  taste  it. 
They  liked  it  so  very  well  that  they  put  it  beyond  my  power  (al¬ 
though  very  desirous  to  do  so)  to  reserve  some  for  the  next  day.”  1 

Cump  spent  his  first  furlough  at  home  in  the  summer  of  1838, 
and  "very  grand”  he  looked  in  his  uniform  to  fourteen-year-old 

1  The  majority  of  quotations  used  from  Sherman’s  letters  are  from  Home  Letters 
of  General  Sherman,  edited  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe. 
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Ellen,  though  he  wore  it  carelessly  enough  and  was  as  boyish  and 
full  of  pranks  as  ever.  Then  there  were  months  again  at  West 
Point  and  Somerset  for  the  two  with  only  a  letter  now  and  then; 
but  in  May,  1839,  Cump  heard  there  was  a  prospect  of  Ellen’s  vis¬ 
iting  West  Point  in  the  summer  with  her  father  and  wrote  ea¬ 
gerly:  "I  am  delighted  with  the  probability  of  your  coming  here 
during  the  coming  summer,  and  why  shouldn’t  you?  Will  you 
ever  have  a  better  opportunity?  Is  not  West  Point  worth  visit¬ 
ing?  Is  not  the  scenery  of  the  finest  order  in  the  world  in  its  vicin¬ 
ity,”  and  so  on,  a  whole  page  of  inducements;  and  with  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  fun  of  elaboration  learned  at  the  Ewing  home  he 
added,  “I  might  go  on  and  enumerate  many  more  things  which 
have  attracted  every  summer,  and  probably  will  continue  to  at¬ 
tract,  thousands  of  visitors,  and  I  hope  soon  to  learn  that  you  and 
your  father  will  be  among  the  number  next  summer.”  The  letter 
was  long,  with  affectionate  reference  to  her  mother  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  home  and  ending  with  the  persistent,  "Let  me  once  more 
advise  you  to  come  East  this  summer  if  you  can.”  But  the  months 
slipped  by  with  only  an  interchange  of  letters  to  take  the  place 
of  that  much-desired  meeting. 

Instead,  Mr.  Ewing  went  to  Washington  on  business  that  sum¬ 
mer  and  it  was  decided  that  Ellen  should  go  with  him  to  stay  at 
the  Visitation  Convent  at  Georgetown  over  the  vacation  and  be 
ready  for  the  next  year’s  school  there.  It  was  a  not-too-happy 
child  that  parted  from  her  mother  and  brothers  and  sister  as  the 
stage  came  lumbering  up  to  the  gate.  Small  Charley  threw  his  arms 
about  her  with  a  shower  of  tears.  Mr.  Ewing  kept  Ellen  with  him 
in  Washington  for  a  day  before  driving  over  to  the  Academy. 
When  she  wrote  her  Recollections  she  remembered  vividly  a  visit 
she  had  made  to  the  dentist.  "Father  took  me  to  a  dentist  on  the 
corner  of  16th  and  P  Avenue,  his  office  was  in  the  basement.  He 
examined  my  teeth  and  said  that  four  must  come  out.  Father  said 
he  must  go  and  get  me  some  books  to  take  with  me  to  the  Academy 
to  read  during  recreation  hours.  He  left  hurriedly  and  when  he 
returned  the  teeth  were  out  and  no  fuss  made  about  it.  I  did  not 
realize  then  that  Father’s  sudden  desire  to  get  me  books  was  a 
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ruse  and  that  he  went  because  he  could  not  bear  to  see  me  undergo 
so  much  pain.  The  books  that  Father  bought  for  me  were  a  copy 
of  Miss  Landor’s  poems  and  Frost’s  Selections  of  British  Poets.”1 
Ellen  arrived  at  the  convent  more  than  half-sick  from  the  jolting 
trip  in  the  coach  over  the  mountains  and  so  homesick  that  even 
the  sympathetic  concern  of  the  nuns  and  the  charm  of  the  old 
building  with  its  long  balcony  overlooking  a  sunny  garden,  gay 
with  flowers,  failed  to  relieve  her  wretchedness. 

Fortunately  there  was  a  tie  with  home  nearby.  Father  Dominic 
Young’s  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  George  Washington  Young,  was  mis¬ 
tress  of  "Gisboro,”  a  fine  old  estate  on  the  Potomac.  With  moth¬ 
erly  understanding  Mrs.  Young  invited  the  lonesome  child  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  vacation  with  her.  There  was  a  large  family 
of  sons  and  daughters,  "full  of  fun  and  very  kind,”  Ellen  thought 
them,  and,  delighted  to  be  in  so  friendly  a  place,  she  passed  a 
happy  and  contented  summer.  A  busy  one,  too,  knitting  slippers 
for  her  grandfather  Boyle  and  Cumpy.  Mrs.  Ewing’s  summer  in 
the  meantime  was  crowded  with  work  of  all  kinds,  "sick  herself 
and  buisy  attending  the  sick  (when  well)  ever  since  I  wrote  you 
last.  We  all  miss  you  and  get  but  little  rugg  work  done  nowdays. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  spending  your  vacation  so  agreeably.” 
Then  the  courteous  lady  added,  "Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Young; 
tell  her  I  feel  under  many  obligations  to  her  for  her  kindness  and 
politeness  to  you.” 

When  it  was  time  for  school,  Mr.  Ewing  took  Ellen  back  to 
Georgetown.  The  convent  was  on  the  heights  of  the  old  city, 
a  quaint  and  picturesque  spot,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac  and  in  the  distance  a  glimpse  of  Washington;  but  for  many 
months  it  was  a  decidedly  nostalgic  child  who  wrote  home  to  her 
mother  and  received  in  return  long  letters  of  loving  encourage¬ 
ment.  "Keep  up  your  spirits,  my  dear  Ellen,  and  strive  against 
being  homesick,  otherwise  you  cannot  progress  in  your  studies. 
When  have  you  heard  from  Cumpy?  We  have  not  heard  for  a 
month  and  are  beginning  to  feel  a  little  uneasy.  Did  I  tell  you  I 
sent  his  slippers  [the  ones  Ellen  had  knitted]  by  William  Irvin 
but  he  has  not  written  to  say  he  received  them.  Charley  is  going 
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to  school  regularly.  He  likes  Mr.  Lyons  very  well,  except  he  whips 
too  much.  Little  Sis  talks  quite  plain.  All  send  their  love  to  dear 
sister  Elly.,, 

Finally  in  November  a  letter  came  from  Cump,  delayed  but 
sincerely  appreciative.  "The  slippers  fit  exactly  but  are  so  neat 
and  beautiful  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  my  ever  wearing  them.  In¬ 
deed  it  would  amount  to  sacrilege  to  me  to  do  so.  I  will  keep  them 
carefully  in  remembrance  of  her  who  gave  them  and  hope  that 
sometime  or  other  I  will  be  able  to  present  something  in  return 
as  acceptable  as  these  are  to  me.  Why  is  it  that  you  have  been  silent 
so  long?  Did  you  not  receive  my  last,  written  almost  immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  yours?  I  have  been  very  anxious  lest  you  may 
have  been  unwell  or  had  returned  home,  and  hope  that  I  may 
soon  be  relieved  by  hearing  from  you.” 

Ellen’s  mother  too  was  "buisy”  and  had  not  written.  "But  you 
must  attribute  my  silence  to  the  right  cause,  and  not  to  want  of 
affection  and  love.  Did  I  tell  you  there  had  been  a  large  collection 
made  for  our  new  Church?  Our  new  pastor,  Father  Young  ( the 
old  name )  thinks  we  will  have  it  ready  for  consecration  next 
spring.”  Mrs.  Ewing  was  greatly  concerned  that  the  sanctuary 
should  be  fitted  out  as  appropriately  as  possible.  She  promptly  or¬ 
ganized  some  of  her  friends,  not  a  few  Protestants  among  them, 
into  a  society  which  spent  many  pleasant  afternoons  in  devoted 
work  for  the  altar.  Well-pleased  with  the  society’s  efforts  during 
the  year,  Mrs.  Ewing  wrote  in  June,  1840,  "We  expected  to  go 
into  our  new  Church  Whit  Sunday  without  finishing  it  but  a 
member  of  the  congregation  has  been  generous  enough  to  give 
$200  towards  the  plastering  of  it  and  that  with  what  the  Sewing 
Society  has  in  hand  will  finish  off  the  Church  very  nicely  and  we 
are  proud  of  the  prospect  of  having  our  new  Church  finished  and 
Consecrated.  Our  pastor  Father  Young  tells  us  he  will  write  for 
the  Bishop  [John  B.  Purcell]  and  Father  [Stephen  T.]  Badin  to 
be  here  and  we  will  have  a  great  time — would  you  not  like  to  be 
here? — Give  my  love  to  all  the  dear  Nuns — beg  their  prayers  for 
me.  I  wish  you  would  send  by  your  Pa  a  pattern  of  rugg  work,  if 
you  can  procure  one,  for  an  Antependium  for  our  new  Altar.  Any 
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little  ornament  for  the  Altar  provided  you  have  the  funds  will  be 
acceptable.  You  will  know  best  what  to  get.” 

The  family  were  all  excellent  letter  writers,  and  so  highly  did 
they  prize  word  from  one  another  that  each  letter  was  treasured 
and  carefully  filed  away.  An  affectionate  bond  existed  between 
the  whole  relationship  and  no  letter  was  complete  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  aunts  and  cousins — "the  friends” — as  they  often 
called  them.  Warm-hearted  Mrs.  Ewing  was  much  distressed 
"about  poor  widowed  Aunt  Beecher”  sick  and  dependent  upon 
her  devoted  attentions:  "I  am  obliged  to  be  with  poor  Aunt  every 
day.  She  has  no  one  to  go  to  Church  with  her  from  home.  I  must 
go  for  her  and  then  I  must  take  her  home,  and  then  I  must  stay 
and  talk  about  Church.  All  the  comfort  and  happiness  she  has 
left  is  her  Church.”  The  family  delighted  in  teasing  and  good- 
humored  fun,  to  stress  its  names  to  full  length  or  abbreviate  them 
to  some  pet  term.  "I  presume  you  are  delighted  at  the  prospect 
of  so  soon  seeing  William  T.  Sherman!  But  I  think  that  I  have 
some  news  that  will  delight  you  still  more — You  guess  what 
it  is?  Your  Pa  will  be  with  you  in  a  few  days  after  you  receive 
this — Possibly  he  may  take  it  into  his  head  to  bring  you  home  to 
make  us  a  visit — But  that  will  be  decided  between  your  Pa — the 
good  Sisters  and  yourself  after  he  gets  there.”  In  a  transport  of 
bliss  Ellen  scribbled  in  pencil  on  the  back  page  of  this  letter,  "Rec. 
June  1 6 — 1840.  Oh!  How  glad  I  am!  I  will  not  have  to  study  any 
more  for  my  examinations,  I  will  miss  all  my  lessons!  Cely  will 
Miss  Ewing  me  now.  Sister  Mary  Loretto  is  my  darling  favorite!” 

In  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Ewing  arrived  and  found  Ellen  with  her 
trunks  packed  eager  to  start  home  for  the  vacation.  What  a  happy 
summer  it  was  in  Lancaster!  The  old  house  was  crowded  with 
visiting  aunts  and  cousins  until  Hugh  (or  Boyle,  as  he  was  called 
until  he  married)  wondered  in  after-years  how  his  mother  could 
find  room  for  all.  Many  were  the  odd  corners  the  boys  and  cousins 
were  tucked  into  at  night ;  when  the  house  was  a  bit  more  crowded 
than  usual,  Mrs.  Ewing  improvised  beds  in  an  upstairs  hallway. 
Jimmy  Blaine,  a  cousin  from  Brownsville  (the  eminent  James  G. 
Blaine,  statesman  and  close  contestant  with  Cleveland  for  the 
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Presidency  in  1884)  often  said  that  he  had  never  visited  any  home 
where  he  was  made  to  feel  so  welcome. 

The  tap  of  the  cane  outside  each  morning  announced  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Grandfather  Boyle  up  the  hill  for  his  regular  noon 
visit,  and  then  he  appeared  waving  his  yellow,  ivory-knobbed 
cane  to  the  children  as  they  rushed  down  to  the  gate  to  meet  him. 
Boyle,  his  namesake  and  godson,  was  the  proud  recipient  of  a 
watch  from  his  grandsire.  The  crystal  was  broken  frequently  from 
much  showing  and  scuffling,  so  that  more  often  than  not  the  in¬ 
dulgent  grandfather  had  to  take  the  lad  off  to  John  Sturgeon,  the 
watch-maker,  for  a  new  one.  But  no  one  was  as  great  a  favorite 
with  the  old  gentleman  as  Ellen,  a  small  replica  of  himself,  with 
the  same  rosy  cheeks  and  the  same  straight  carriage.  Blue  eyes  met 
blue  eyes  with  perfect  understanding.  Nothing  pleased  Ellen’s 
grandfather  more  than  to  sit  out  in  the  garden  under  the  trees  and 
spin  his  Donegal  yarns  for  her  and  watch  her  eyes  sparkle  with  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  fun,  then  listen  for  the  peal  of  laughter  that  fol¬ 
lowed. 

There  was  plenty  of  company  that  summer,  for  the  presidential 
election  of  1840  drew  many  prominent  men  to  Lancaster  to  con¬ 
sult  about  the  Ohio  campaign  with  Mr.  Ewing.  Among  the  num¬ 
ber,  General  William  H.  Harrison,  the  Whig  candidate,  paid  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Ewing  and  another  inscription  was  added  to  the  red 
album,  "Accept,  dear  madam,  my  best  wishes  for  your  own  hap¬ 
piness  and  that  of  your  interesting  family.”  The  parlors  were 
filled  with  guests  in  the  evening,  and  Ellen  was  the  gayest  of  them 
all,  storing  away  in  her  memory  a  vast  array  of  personages,  and 
rapidly  acquiring  the  poise  and  sense  of  niceties  which  made  her 
so  attractive  a  person  to  know.  Cump  was  there  too.  He  had  been 
graduated  in  June  from  West  Point  and  was  spending  his  fur¬ 
lough  in  Lancaster  with  his  mother.  He  was  a  slender  young  man 
of  twenty,  a  very  knight  to  Ellen  in  his  becoming  uniform,  strong 
and  straight  but  still  a  boy  at  heart  and  an  affectionate  one,  happy 
to  be  with  them  all  again,  and  finding  something  very  attractive 
in  the  companionship  of  laughter-loving,  fifteen-year-old  Ellen. 
There  was  always  so  much  to  talk  about  in  their  long  walks  and 
rides  and  so  much  to  confide  in  each  other  of  future  dreams  and 
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fancies.  It  was  a  delightful  comradeship  whose  memory  Cump 
carried  South  with  him  when  he  sailed  in  October  to  join  his  regi¬ 
ment  in  Florida,  and  Ellen  went  back  to  the  "peaceful  and  quiet 
halls  of  the  Academy,”  to  her  French  and  drawing  and  music. 
She  was  learning  to  play  beautifully  on  the  harp. 

The  country  had  just  passed  through  the  most  disastrous  finan¬ 
cial  panic  in  its  history,  the  appalling  depression  of  1837.  It  was 
not  due  to  any  one  man  or  policy,  but  the  Whigs  quickly  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  speculation,  reckless  banking  and  rash  internal  im¬ 
provements  of  the  Van  Buren  administration  to  advance  their  own 
platform.  After  a  bitter  campaign,  General  Harrison  (whom 
Ellen  had  met  the  previous  summer  when  he  was  at  the  Ewings’) 
was  nominated  and  elected  President  on  a  Whig  platform  of  sound 
business  and  banking  policy,  a  protective  tariff  and  a  reform  of 
the  civil  service.  The  Democrats  argued  in  vain  against  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  and  for  States’  rights  and  low  tariff,  losing  by  the 
overwhelming  electoral  vote  of  234  to  60.  A  new  liberal  sentiment 
was  gradually  forming,  the  nucleus  of  the  Republican  party, 
which  was  destined  to  wipe  out  the  Whigs  and  send  the  Democrats 
into  a  long  retirement. 

A  convinced  supporter  of  Clay  and  Webster  in  their  fight 
against  the  Independent  Treasury,  Thomas  Ewing  believed  most 
emphatically  that  the  government  should  help  the  banks  instead 
of  abandoning  them.  He  was  a  decided  power  among  the  Whigs 
and  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Harrison’s  Cabinet  was  one 
of  the  busiest  men  in  Washington  that  winter.  When  the  soldier- 
hero,  General  Harrison,  familiarly  known  as  "Old  Tip,”  made  his 
inaugural  address,  Mr.  Ewing  and  his  daughter  were  in  the  group 
about  him,  rejoicing  in  the  triumph  of  the  Whigs.  Mrs.  Ewing 
wrote  from  home  immediately  after,  March  14,  1841:  "Well,  I 
suppose  you  had  a  delightful  time  at  the  Inauguration!  The  great 
day  is  over!  And  Old  Tip  is  in  possession  of  the  White  House. 
How  happy  you  Whigs  must  have  felt  on  the  great  occasion!” 
Then,  a  vivid,  many-sided  person,  Mrs.  Ewing  turned  with  a 
quick  change  of  subject  to  the  absorbing  topic  of  clothes.  A  ped¬ 
dler  had  been  in  Lancaster  a  few  days  before  and  she  had  supplied 
herself  with  some  fine  French  silk  and  muslin  for  a  dress.  Having 
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complete  confidence  in  her  daughter’s  good-taste,  Mrs.  Ewing 
continued  the  letter  with  the  request  that  Ellen  should  send  her 
"  (if  convenient)  a  Bonnet  of  some  grave  colour,  suitable  for  the 
spring  of  the  year — also  a  plain,  genteel  Cap — by  some  of  our 
Ohio  friends.”  (Accommodating  travelers  in  stage-coach  days 
were  expected  to  return  from  a  trip  East  with  their  trunks  loaded 
with  small  purchases  for  the  neighbors) .  And  Ellen  "'must  excuse 
her  for  not  writing  more  at  this  time  as  there  is  a  meeting  today 
of  the  Sewing  Society.”  But  the  town  had  been  "remarkable  dull” 
with  the  exception  of  a  wedding.  The  whole  letter  is  addressed  to 
"Miss  Ellen  Boyle  Josephine  Loretto  Ewing.” 

Innumerable  were  the  commissions  Mrs.  Ewing  gave  Ellen 
when  her  father  took  her  to  Baltimore  on  the  monthly  holidays 
permitted  by  school  rule.  Medals  and  beads  were  wanted  for  the 
housemaids  and  children.  And  always  there  was  some  bit  of  finery 
for  the  dainty  lady  herself.  "Two  or  three  collars — some  of  the 
plain  linen  ones.  You  will  find  them  in  Baltimore  ready-made, 
also  send  me  a  genteel  ribband  for  my  Bonnet  and  one  or  two  plain 
caps,”  petitioned  this  elderly  person  of  forty-one  (women  over 
forty  were  quite  content  to  be  thought  old  in  those  days)  and  the 
"buisy”  mother  added  in  closing,  "I  fear  I  shall  be  too  late  for  the 
mail.”  The  gay,  bustling  city  of  Baltimore  was  a  fascinating  place 
to  shop.  Its  wharves  were  crowded  with  ships  bringing  rich  car¬ 
goes  of  luxuries  from  Europe,  South  America  and  the  Indies  and 
its  stores  vied  with  the  finest  in  New  York.  Always  interested  in 
people,  Ellen  loved  to  walk  along  the  street  with  her  stately  fa¬ 
ther,  who  stopped  to  speak  to  so  many  famous  men,  Chief -Justice 
Taney,  Reverdy  Johnson  and  scores  of  others.  And  Mr.  Ewing, 
proud  of  his  daughter’s  good  manners  and  intelligence,  delighted 
to  draw  her  into  the  conversation. 

But  the  chief  attraction  of  Baltimore  was  the  Cathedral,  with 
its  two  slender,  lofty  towers,  whose  beauty  charmed  and  awed  the 
keenly  sensitive  girl.  The  whole  place  was  almost  holy  ground. 
Two  centuries  before,  wealthy  English  settlers  had  planted  the 
cross  there  in  the  wilderness  and  felt  honored  to  have  Mass  said 
in  their  manor  chapels.  The  names  of  their  descendants  were  found 
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on  the  rolls  of  the  Continental  Army,  both  as  officers  and  privates. 
They  were  a  distinguished  group  in  1841,  representing  the  finest 
and  most  intellectual  families  in  the  city,  and  Ellen  was  welcomed 
among  them  and  made  much  of  whenever  she  was  in  Baltimore. 
However,  Mr.  Ewing’s  service  to  the  Treasury  Department  was 
short-lived,  for  President  Harrison  died  one  month  after  his  in¬ 
auguration. 

Mrs.  Ewing  was  quite  unaware  that  Ellen  had  any  special  in¬ 
terest  in  the  young  soldier  away  in  Florida  and  wrote  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1841,  "I  am  happy  to  hear  Cumpy  had  written  you  and  that 
you  had  time  for  answering  his  letters.  Do  not  neglect  him.  When 
you  write  give  my  best  love  to  the  dear  fellow.  Tell  him  whenever 
he  receives  a  letter  from  Philemon  he  must  regard  it  as  coming 
from  all  at  home  and  that  we  think  just  as  much  of  him  as  if  we 
had  all  written.  P.S.  When  you  write  to  Cumpy  remind  him 
of  his  faith.  Tell  him  to  hold  fast  to  that,  at  least,  if  he  has  aban¬ 
doned  every  thing  else!!”  In  November  Cump  reported  to  Mrs. 
Ewing  that  his  regiment  "was  shortly  to  be  removed  to  one  of 
the  most  unpleasant  and  unhealthy  Posts  in  Florida,”  and  she  was 
very  sorry  for  him;  "Poor  fellow.  I  wish  he  was  at  home  among 
us.” 

Ellen’s  stay  at  Georgetown  was  a  contented  and  happy  one. 
Her  high  spirits,  ready  laughter,  and  flow  of  eager  talk  made  her 
well  liked  among  the  girls,  many  of  them  cousins  and  old  ac¬ 
quaintances.  Active,  impulsive,  and  full  of  initiative,  she  was  ever 
the  leader  of  the  group.  She  loved  the  routine  of  school  life  and 
being  a  good  scholar  was  easily  first  in  her  classes.  Her  retentive 
memory  and  love  for  reading,  which  a  book-loving  father  and 
mother  had  encouraged  almost  from  babyhood,  furnished  her 
with  a  solid  background  for  the  varied  courses  in  history,  litera¬ 
ture  and  rhetoric  given  at  the  academy.  Under  the  deft  teaching 
of  the  Sisters  she  became  skillful  with  her  needle  and  in  the  wom¬ 
anly  art  of  "mantua-making.”  She  was  genuinely  attached  to 
the  nuns,  particularly  Sister  Loretto,  "her  darling  favorite.”  She 
loved  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  chapel,  the  genuflecting,  the  reci¬ 
tation  of  the  litany,  the  quiet  and  orderliness  of  convent-school 
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training.  Her  home  life  had  well  prepared  her  to  absorb  the  polite 
breeding  of  the  Visitation  Sisters,  the  "good  manners  of  the  Or¬ 
der  founded  by  that  peer  of  courtesy,  St.  Francis  de  Sales.” 

Always  a  lover  of  outdoors  and  accustomed  from  childhood  to 
the  freedom  of  the  woods  about  her  home,  Ellen,  never  strong, 
began  to  suffer  in  health  from  the  confinement  of  boarding  school, 
and  soon  Mrs.  Ewing  with  motherly  anxiety  wrote,  "You  com¬ 
plain  of  headache  every  time  you  write.  If  your  health  is  not  good 
I  wish  you  would  let  us  know  immediately  and  we  will  have  you 
returned  home  and  take  a  rest,  for  I  would  not  sacrifice  the  health 
of  a  child  for  all  the  acquirements  and  accomplishments  the  world 
affords.  Your  Pa  is  obliged  to  go  on  to  Washington  in  February 
and  if  you  are  not  well  you  could  return  with  him.  Say  nothing  of 
this  however  to  the  other  girls  as  it  might  make  them  dissatisfied. 
Little  Sis  is  very  anxious  for  you  to  come  home  and  says  you 
must  bring  her  a  little  nun  doll-baby.  All  send  their  love  to  dear, 
dear  Ellen.” 

With  the  prospect  of  her  school  life  ending  so  abruptly,  Ellen 
set  herself  resolutely  to  make  the  most  of  what  few  months  re¬ 
mained.  Thoughts  of  home  brought  to  her  mind  the  poverty  of 
the  new  church  and  how  desperately  it  was  in  need  of  vestments 
and  furnishings  of  all  kinds.  Something  must  be  done  and  the 
time  was  short.  Constantly  called  to  the  parlor  to  receive  the  many 
visitors  who  were  passing  through  Washington,  most  of  them  old 
friends  of  the  family,  she  asked  all  to  contribute  towards  a  purse 
for  her  dear  Father  Young.  True  Franciscan,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  whose  feast-day  had  ushered 
her  into  the  world,  she  was  never  a  hesitant  beggar.  She  ap¬ 
proached  even  the  distinguished  Archbishop  Eccleston  in  her  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  he,  quite  impressed  by  her  fervor  and  zeal,  sent  her 
away  well  pleased  with  his  liberal  offering.  Her  response  to  the 
appeal  of  her  mother  was  so  whole-hearted  that  Mrs.  Ewing,  much 
amused  at  her  young  daughter’s  earnestness,  answered,  "I  did  not 
intend  you  to  start  out  begging  money  to  finish  the  Church — but 
only  some  little  ornaments  they  could  spare.”  But  the  necessity 
was  too  real  and  she  knew  her  Ellen  well,  so  again  she  reminded 
her  how  much  they  were  in  need,  "Tell  all  that  they  cannot  do  a 
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greater  act  of  Charity  than  to  send  our  poor  Church  something.” 
Ellen  immediately  started  to  work  with  renewed  energy  and  an¬ 
swered  all  calls  to  the  parlor  with  a  confident  appeal  to  the  interest 
and  generosity  of  her  visitors. 

But  even  if  Ellen  was  coming  home  so  soon,  she  urged  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  continue  to  write.  In  December,  1841,  she  sent  one  of  her 
whimsical  letters  to  Boyle  in  the  beautiful  penmanship  she  had 
learned  at  the  convent.  '*1  have  long  been  endeavouring,  dear 
Bub,  to  conjecture  the  cause  of  your  delay  in  replying  to  my  last 
letter,  which  was  written  about  two  months  since.  But  Phil  says 
you  likewise  complain  of  my  neglect.  I  will  admit  that  my  mem¬ 
ory  is  a  poor  one,  but  it  most  confidently  assures  me  that  your  last 
was  punctually  answered.  However,  let  us  not  dispute  upon  the 
subject  any  longer — if  you  are  faithful  for  the  future  in  giving 
me  all  the  news  I  shall  duly  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  all  your 
letters.  Upon  reflection  I  think  we  are  rather  late  in  forming  our 
resolutions  as  I  am  still  planning  to  accompany  Father  when  he 
returns  home  next  February.  Tell  dear  Mother  the  heads  she  in¬ 
tends  sending  me  will  be  most  acceptable ,  ask  her  also  to  send  me 
my  riding-coat.  It  was  my  warmest  friend  during  my  journey  of 
last  winter,  and  I  fear  to  cross  the  mountains  except  under  its  pro¬ 
tection.  Tell  her  that  I  have  no  trunk  here  as  she  took  mine  home 
with  her  last  summer.” 

Here  Ellen  changed  to  a  subject  that  was  always  of  interest  to 
the  Ewing  children.  Even  in  the  seclusion  of  the  convent  walls 
the  girl  had  her  ears  attuned  to  public  affairs.  "I  suppose  you  have 
received  and  read  President  Tyler’s  message.  Why  do  you  not 
write  and  give  us  your  opinion  of  the  proceedings  of  that  con¬ 
scientious  gentleman ?  I  hear  they  are  preparing  a  third  bank  bill 
for  him  to  veto!”  But  she  could  not  resist  teasing  her  fifteen-year- 
old  brother.  "You  must  not  think  me  anxious  to  obtain  any  fur¬ 
ther  news;  all  we  wish  is  your  opinion  on  the  subject — expressed 
in  your  own  words,  for  your  letters  are  so  perfectly  original  as  to 
afford  us  great  amusement.  Do  you  and  Mr.  Lyons  still  continue 
friends?  I  think  Tommy  told  me  he  intends  giving  no  more  pre¬ 
miums,  but  you  must  not  allow  that  to  influence  you.”  Eager  to 
learn,  and  a  diligent  student  herself,  she  must  needs  indulge  in  a 
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bit  of  sage  philosophy.  "It  is  not  for  any  trivial  reward  that  we 
should  study,  but  the  pleasure  which  the  acquirement  of  knowl¬ 
edge  affords  us,  and  the  happiness  which  by  means  of  it  we  may 
impart  to  others  should  be  a  sufficient  inducement.  I  hope  Thomas 
is  now  able  to  attend  school  and  that  you  are  both  preparing  for 
college.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  dear  little  sister  should  be 
going  to  school.  Tell  her  she  shall  have  her  nun  doll  long  before 
her  next  birthday.”  Then  Ellen  returned  to  her  fun.  "When  I  do 
go  home,  dear  Bub,  I  intend  having  fine  sport  with  you.  I  have 
so  many  things  for  you  to  do  and  so  much  to  propose.  Ask  Pa 
Boyle,  when  you  see  him,  if  he  has  received  and  answered  the  let¬ 
ters  I  wrote  to  him  about  a  month  ago.  Don’t  forget — Remember 
me  to  Father  Young  and  dear  old  Father  Dominic,  should  you 
see  him  before  I  do.  I  wish  you  always  when  you  write  to  tell  me 
where  and  how  Father  is,  as  he  never  writes  to  me  I  can  only  hear 
from  him  through  your  letters.  I  have  just  been  sent  for,  and  must 
close  my  letter  hastily  with  love  to  all.  Your  affectionate  sister. 
Ellen.  P.S.  My  call  was  to  the  parlour  to  see  Mrs.  Graham.  She 
desires  me  to  send  much  love  to  dear  Mother.  She  has  kindly  in¬ 
vited  me  to  spend  some  days  with  her  when  Father  visits  the 
City.” 

The  end  of  Ellen’s  pleasant  school  life  drew  near.  She  passed 
the  January  examinations  with  excellent  marks,  received  a  prize 
in  drawing  and,  an  accomplished  harpist,  was  awarded  the  gold 
medal  in  music.  With  these  and  the  coveted  honor  of  a  gold 
medal  for  superior  excellence  in  the  senior  circle,  Ellen  started 
home  with  her  father  in  February,  (1842),  reluctant  to  leave 
the  old  convent  and  nuns,  but  glad  of  course  to  return  to  Mother 
and  the  family,  especially  Charley,  aged  nine,  and  six-year-old 
Sissy. 

Many  changes  had  been  made  in  the  old  home,  and  rooms  had 
been  added  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  so  much  company 
and  help.  A  high  wall  with  a  gate  at  the  upper  corner  screened 
the  house  from  the  passersby.  A  brick  walk  curved  to  the  front 
steps.  The  residence  itself,  built  of  white  brick,  had  a  wide,  wel¬ 
coming  hall  with  a  stately,  winding  stairway;  large,  double 
parlors  and  library  opened  from  it  on  either  side.  Deep-recessed 
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windows  with  folding  inside  shutters,  white  woodwork  and 
paneled  doors,  carved  cornices  and  handsome  marble  mantels 
added  to  its  charm  and  gave  beauty  to  the  mansion.  A  long  back 
hall  led  to  an  outside  kitchen  and  wash-house,  and  from  the 
back  parlor  could  be  seen  a  round,  stone  ice-house,  a  place  of 
never-ending  interest  to  the  children. 

When  home,  Mr.  Ewing  spent  much  of  his  time  in  his  office, 
a  two-story  brick  lodge  at  the  lower  end  of  the  garden.  Here 
he  prepared  his  law  cases  and  received  his  clients.  The  upper 
rooms  were  reserved  for  Mr.  Lyons,  an  Englishman,  whose 
nephew  was  later  the  British  Minister  in  Washington.  Under  his 
excellent  tutelage  the  Ewing,  Stanbery  and  Hunter  boys  were 
well-grounded  in  languages  as  well  as  in  the  three  R’s.  With  Mrs. 
Ewing  often  ill  (and  when  well  frequently  away  with  her  hus¬ 
band),  Ellen  began  to  assume  charge  of  the  house  and  the  care 
of  her  sister  and  brothers.  She  enjoyed  tutoring  young  Charley, 
and,  a  really  capable  teacher,  she  succeeded  in  holding  the  boy’s 
attention.  Understanding  her  small  brother,  she  listened  to  his 
confidences  with  deep  seriousness,  giving  him  a  comforting  con¬ 
sideration  that  completely  won  his  loyalty  and  love.  Sometimes 
the  hours  grew  long  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  in  the  library  and  his 
eyes  strayed  to  the  window,  where  he  could  see  a  black-heart 
cherry  tree  that  stood  close  to  the  wall  in  the  front  yard,  tempt¬ 
ing  him  with  the  sight  of  the  fruit  that  shone  jet-black  through 
its  branches.  However,  Ellen,  rocking  away  comfortably  in  her 
chair,  eyed  him  sternly  over  her  embroidery  if  he  so  much  as 
hinted  it  was  time  for  recess. 

Class  was  dismissed  at  noon  and  Master  Charley  in  his  manly 
pantaloons  would  run  for  a  climb  up  the  tree  and  a  feast  on  the 
cherries.  Grandfather  Boyle  caught  him  there  one  day  and,  not 
liking  the  dangerous  perch,  waved  his  yellow  cane  with  the 
sharp  command,  "Come  down  there,  young  man,  and  don’t  let 
me  catch  you  there  again  or  I  will  give  you  a  good  caning.” 
Nevertheless  the  cherries  proved  too  delicious  to  resist,  and  the 
next  noon  found  Charley  at  them  again,  but  no  sooner  was  he  up 
the  tree  than  his  grandfather  appeared  on  the  scene  and  sternly 
ordered  him  down.  The  not-too-frightened  child  made  a  quick 
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descent  and,  edging  up  close  to  the  threatening  cane,  pleaded, 
"Why,  Pap  Boyle,  you  wouldn’t  strike  your  poor  old  uncle?” 
And  ever  afterwards  the  engaging  young  scamp  was  known 
to  the  family  as  "Uncle  Charley.” 

The  day  was  filled  with  pleasant  duties  from  the  time  Ellen 
rose  until  nightfall.  St.  Mary’s  Church  was  in  sight  across  the 
road,  and  she  and  her  mother  seldom  missed  early  Mass.  Some¬ 
times  Mrs.  Ewing  was  ill  and  quite  unable  to  go,  but  Ellen  would 
be  wakened  by  her  mother’s  step  as  she  came  quietly  into  the 
room  to  open  the  shutters  and  see  that  the  wood  laid  for  her  fire 
was  lighted.  The  same  thoughtful  hand  would  have  a  cup  of 
hot  coffee  ready  for  her  when  she  returned.  Both  were  staunch 
in  their  faith.  The  care  of  the  sanctuary  was  their  special  delight 
and  they  loved  to  gather  the  freshest  and  choicest  flowers  from 
the  garden  and  greenhouse  to  decorate  the  altar. 

They  were  untiring  in  their  service  to  the  poor.  Few  days 
passed  but  some  stricken  family  was  visited  with  a  generous 
basket  of  food  and  provisions,  the  sick  mother  made  comfortable, 
the  children  bathed  and  dressed  and  the  house  made  tidy.  The 
friendliness  of  their  voices,  the  gentleness  of  their  touch  made 
the  attention  sweet  and  welcome.  Often  when  death  visited  the 
home  and  left  motherless  little  ones,  Mrs.  Ewing  was  first  to 
offer  refuge  and  security  to  the  bewildered  children  and  keep 
them  under  her  motherly  protection  until  they  were  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  No  wonder  that,  as  the  years  went 
by,  room  after  room  was  added  to  the  already  large  house,  extra 
quarters  to  the  stable  and  even  Mr.  Ewing’s  office  used  to  rescue 
the  unfortunate  ones  from  the  dreaded  poor-house. 

Lancaster  was  an  inland  town  remote  from  the  source  of  sup¬ 
plies,  with  the  canal  as  its  commercial  thoroughfare.  Mail  came 
from  the  East  three  times  a  week — from  Cincinnati  twice  a  week 
— brought  in  the  mail-coach,  which  arrived  with  a  great  flourish 
of  whip  and  a  blast  of  horn  to  herald  its  approach  to  the  village. 
Clothing,  furniture,  implements,  everything  was  produced  in 
the  community  and  home.  Farmers  raised  patches  of  flax  from 
which  linens  were  made,  spun  and  woven.  Mrs.  Ewing  and  Ellen 
worked  in  the  sitting-room  to  the  low  hum  of  the  spinning  wheel 
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and  the  murmur  of  women’s  voices.  Their  spiritual  fervor  did 
not  blind  them  to  the  niceties  and  amenities  of  life.  There  was  a 
friendly  interchange  of  hospitality  among  the  relationship,  drives 
through  the  country  with  their  picnic  baskets.  And  always  there 
were  books:  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Dickens,  the  poets  Burns  and 
Moore.  The  older  ones  discussed  them  at  the  table  and  quoted 
them  until  every  character  was  as  real  to  the  children  as  the 
people  about  them. 

Each  of  her  brothers,  all  so  unlike,  had  his  own  particular 
charm  and  attraction  for  Ellen.  Even-tempered  and  dependable 
Philemon;  adventurous  and  staunchly-loyal  Boyle;  sociable,  lov¬ 
able  Tom  and  gay-hearted,  laughter-loving  Charley.  Theresa  was 
the  small  sister  to  be  watched  over  and  loved  tenderly.  So  happy 
and  contented  a  home  life! 

Mr.  Ewing’s  special  delight  was  to  be  driven  down  to  Chaun- 
cey,  where  he  had  large  interests  in  the  Salt  Works  of  Athens 
county.  Time  after  time  he  ordered  the  carriage  and  horses, 
and  he  and  his  wife  started  off  for  the  day’s  journey  to  Chauncey, 
where  he  would  sit  for  hours,  perfectly  content  to  watch  the 
immense  boiling  kettles  and  muse  over  the  years  that  had  passed 
since  his  own  hard  work  in  the  Kanawha  mines.  It  was  an  in¬ 
terest  that  lasted  his  lifetime.  In  April  Ellen  went  to  Chillicothe 
for  a  month’s  visit  with  the  Andersons  (old  friends  of  Mrs. 
Ewing),  and  her  mother  wrote  in  May  that  although  they  were 
all  glad  to  hear  she  was  well  and  enjoying  herself,  still  she  was 
very  much  missed  at  home,  “And  the  one  who  misses  you  most 
and  complains  the  most  is  your  Pa!  I  believe  he  never  comes 
into  the  house  or  sits  down  to  a  meal,  whilst  at  home,  but  that 
he  exclaims  each  time ,  *How  much  we  do  miss  Ellen!’  ” 

Visiting  or  at  home,  Ellen’s  thoughts  were  absorbed  in  the 
young  lieutenant  down  South,  hoping  that  he  would  tire  of 
army  life  and  prepare  himself  for  a  profession.  At  Fort  Pierce, 
Sherman  was  glimpsing  Indian  warfare  and  thought  it  “a  kind 
which  every  young  officer  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with, 
as  the  Indian  is  likely  to  be  our  chief  enemy  in  time  to  come.  You 
doubtless  little  sympathize  with  us  in  hunting  and  harassing  a 
poor  set  of  people  who  have  had  the  heroism  to  defend  their 
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homes  against  such  odds  for  so  long  a  period  of  time.  Even  an 
enemy  must  admire  those  qualities.”  His  sense  of  fairness  re¬ 
belling  against  the  injustice  the  government  had  done  the  Semi- 
noles,  Cump  found  the  duty  of  enforcing  order  wearisome 
and  distasteful.  Inheriting  ideals  of  high  honor  from  his  father 
and  mother,  and  trained  in  right-thinking  and  right-living  by 
the  Ewings,  he  was  a  man  of  too  fine  principle  to  indulge  in 
drinking  and  gambling,  as  some  of  the  officers  did  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  post  life.  The  year  passed  leaving  him  restless  and 
dissatisfied.  He  wrote  anxiously  to  Mr.  Ewing  to  see  if  it  could 
be  arranged  for  him  to  be  transferred  to  the  Western  plains. 
Much  to  his  relief,  on  November  30,  1841,  he  was  promoted  to 
a  first-lieutenancy  and  assigned  to  a  small  inland  post,  Picolata, 
eighteen  miles  from  Saint  Augustine. 

Jubilant,  he  wrote:  "An  entire  change  but  a  very  pleasant  one, 
for  I  have  here  an  independent  command,  have  a  large  good 
house  and  what  is  better  than  all,  mails  twice  a  week.  In  fact  I 
would  much  prefer  being  here  to  Saint  Augustine  for  it  is  like 
being  in  the  country  with  all  the  advantages  of  both  town  and 
country,  for  with  a  good  horse  I  can  ride  over  at  any  time  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  get  books,  see  the  ladies  &c  &c.” 

Picolata  was  a  fascinating,  peaceful  spot,  the  favored  resort 
of  Southern  planters  and  a  few  English  families,  but  the  people 
were  mostly  Spanish  and  Minorcans,  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
whose  daughters  Sherman  admired  but  confided  to  Ellen  that 
he  found  them  with  few  exceptions  very  ignorant  and  he 
thought  they  played  "so  desperate  a  game  that  even  the  least 
penetrating  could  perceive  it.  One  thing  cannot  be  questioned, 
their  Spanish  dance  is  most  graceful  and  enchanting.” 

From  Picolata  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Morgan,  Mobile  Point, 
in  February,  1842.  After  some  weeks  there  he  wrote  a  long  let¬ 
ter  to  Ellen  in  answer  to  her  many  questions.  Frankly  and  hon¬ 
estly  he  discussed  his  whole  situation  with  the  intimacy  and  con¬ 
fidence  he  knew  would  receive  complete  understanding.  He  was 
anxious  that  she  should  interpret  correctly  his  resolve  to  stay 
in  the  army;  he  explained  that  it  was  the  only  profession  his 
education  had  fitted  him  for,  and  besides  affairs  were  shaping 
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so  that  a  soldier’s  life  would  soon  be  real  work  and  not  just  idle 
barracks-duty.  Every  day  he  met  "old  fellows  who  were  once 
officers  but  were  persuaded  by  friends  or  prospect  of  immediate 
wealth  to  abandon  a  life  for  which  their  early  habits  and  aspira¬ 
tions  fitted  them.”  And  for  himself  he  would  wait  until  reflec¬ 
tion  and  sober  thought  should  decide  a  better  course. 

Then  very  seriously  he  looked  into  his  own  soul  and  talked 
over  with  her  on  paper  just  what  religion  meant  to  him,  and 
confided  that  since  "he  left  home  six  years  ago  he  had  not  prac¬ 
ticed  or  professed  any  particular  creed.”  He  believed  in  the 
"main  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  purity  of  its 
morals,  the  absolute  necessity  for  its  existence  and  practice  among 
all  well-regulated  communities,  to  assure  peace  and  good  will 
amongst  all.  Yet  I  cannot,  with  due  reflection,  attribute  to  minor 
points  of  doctrine  or  form  the  importance  usually  attached  to 
them.  I  believe  in  good  works  rather  than  faith.  You  see  that  my 
ideas  are  very  general  and  subject  to  be  moulded  to  a  definite 
shape  by  time,  circumstances  and  experience.”  Although  they 
had  discussed  religious  matters  so  much,  he  made  himself  clearer 
in  these  pages  than  ever  before,  and  so  serious  did  his  mood  be¬ 
come  that  it  seemed  almost  a  sacrilege  to  turn  to  the  thousand 
and  one  things  he  had  planned  to  tell  about  his  last  visit  to  Mobile. 

The  young  officers  at  Fort  Morgan  were  feted  and  made  much 
of  after  the  friendly  Southern  fashion  and  Sherman  was  invited 
with  others  to  Mobile  to  enjoy  their  warm  hospitality:  "A  more 
delightful  time  you  could  not  imagine.  Theatres,  paintings  &c  &c 
were  some  of  the  attractions.”  But  what  pleased  the  heart  of  the 
home-loving  soldier  most  was  a  trip  to  the  country  where  a 
cousin,  "a  most  charming  woman  with  a  family  of  three  lovely 
children,”  made  it  seem  "home”  after  the  roving  life  he  had 
led  in  Florida.  Ellen  was  in  Lancaster,  "best  home  of  all”  he  called 
it,  and  the  memory  of  it  was  dear  to  him,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
life  in  the  South  and  its  gardens  with  their  profusion  of  roses 
and  shrubs  charmed  the  artist  in  him. 

In  February,  1842,  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Moultrie  near 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  social  capital  of  the  South,  a 
languorous  cky  of  romance  and  gallantry.  Its  people  were  filled 
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with  an  intense  dislike  of  the  North,  where  an  industrial  revo¬ 
lution  was  rapidly  threatening  business  domination  over  them. 
Southern  planters  were  beginning  to  realize  that  their  fields  were 
suffering  from  non-rotation  of  crops  and  that  new  regions  must 
be  found  towards  the  southwest  where  their  slaves  could  be 
worked.  They  feared  that  their  traditional  superiority  was  van¬ 
ishing  forever,  and  preached  the  doctrine  of  disunion  everywhere 
with  fiery  emphasis  on  their  state’s  rights. 

Charleston  was  a  city  to  turn  the  head  of  most  young  men 
adrift  from  home  ties,  but  Sherman  enjoyed  the  visiting  and 
gaiety  with  a  sort  of  detached  and  even  amused  understanding 
of  the  allurement  and  enchantment  of  it  all.  He  never  lost  his 
liking  for  mental  and  physical  solitude,  and  nothing  rested  and 
contented  him  more  than  to  mount  a  horse  and  take  a  ride 
through  the  beautiful  countryside.  The  charm  of  the  gardens, 
the  sweet-scented  roses,  the  loveliness  of  the  distant  landscape 
completely  captured  his  fancy.  He  took  a  "notion  into  his  head 
he  could  paint,”  he  wrote  Ellen  on  November  28  (1843).  "I 
went  to  the  city  and  laid  in  a  full  set  of  artist’s  equipments,  pre¬ 
pared  my  studio,  and  without  any  instructions  whatever  have 
finished  a  couple  of  landscapes  and  faces  which  they  tell  me  are 
very  good.  I  have  great  love  for  painting  and  find  that  some¬ 
times  I  am  so  fascinated  that  it  amounts  to  pain  to  lay  down  the 
brush,  placing  me  in  doubt  whether  I  had  better  stop  now  be¬ 
fore  it  swallows  all  attention,  to  the  neglect  of  my  duties  and 
discard  it  altogether,  or  keep  on.  What  do  you  advise?” 


CHAPTER  III 

Courtship  Days 
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JuLWO  YEARS  HAD  PASSED  SINCE  SHERMAN  HAD  SAILED  AWAY 
for  the  South,  spent  for  the  most  part  in  a  routine  tiresome  and 
unpleasant.  He  kept  up  a  spirited  correspondence  with  his  brother 
John,  three  years  younger  than  himself,  who  was  studying  law 
in  Mansfield.  The  last  profession,  Cump  wrote,  he  would  have 
chosen.  Nervous  and  quick  in  all  his  actions,  the  practice  of  law 
offered  him  too  little  immediate  result  for  the  immense  study 
and  labor  involved  in  its  preparation.  A  warm  affection  and  sym¬ 
pathy  existed  between  the  two  brothers  that  endured  until  old 
age.  There  was  nothing  Sherman  enjoyed  more  during  the  dull 
hours  after  nine  in  the  morning,  when  his  duties  for  the  day 
were  over,  than  to  write  chatty  letters  to  the  family,  vividly 
portraying  the  country  and  customs  of  the  people  and  with 
lively  comments  on  affairs  in  general. 

No  detail  escaped  Sherman’s  keen  observation.  Even  as  a 
young  officer  he  had  an  extraordinary  grasp  of  the  drift  the 
country  was  taking  politically  and  economically  and  discussed 
the  matter  with  a  thoughtfullness  and  reasoning  much  beyond 
his  years  and  experience.  He  wrote  to  his  "Dear  brother”  May  23, 
1843:  "During  the  past  winter  I  have  been  in  North  Carolina 
twice,  in  Savannah  once,  and  in  Charleston  some  hundred  times. 
The  fact  is  that  in  the  summer  we  are  so  enveloped  with  citizens 
that  we  have  to  make  acquaintances  whether  or  not.  When  they 
move  to  Charleston  and  the  country,  they  send  invitations  which 
much  be  accepted  or  give  offense.  A  life  of  this  kind  does  well 
enough  for  a  while,  but  soon  surfeits  with  its  flippancy — min¬ 
gling  with  people  in  whom  you  feel  no  permanent  interest,  smirks 
and  smiles  when  you  feel  savage,  tight  boots  when  your  fancy 
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would  prefer  slippers.  I  want  relief,  and  unless  you  can  invent 
a  new  Florida  war  I’ll  come  back  and  spend  a  few  months  with 
you  in  Ohio.  But  as  my  visits  have  been  heretofore  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  I’ll  wait  for  the  fall  this  time,  when  I  hope  once 
more  to  see  you  all  at  home  in  Mansfield.” 

The  one  he  was  most  anxious  to  see  was  the  girl  he  had  long 
thought  of  as  his  sweetheart,  around  whom  his  ideas  of  home 
centered.  He  counted  the  hours  impatiently  until  his  leave  of 
absence  would  take  him  North  and  to  her.  At  last,  towards  the 
end  of  August,  came  the  ardently-desired  day  to  start.  By 
steamer,  rail  and  stagecoach,  he  finally  reached  Lancaster,  where 
Ellen  was  watching  for  him  in  the  window  as  the  coach  drew  up. 
As  naturally  as  a  flower  responds  to  sunlight,  she  flew  to  his  arms 
that  opened  wide  to  receive  her.  Still  held  fast,  she  turned  to  her 
mother.  After  the  first  start  of  surprise  at  the  warmth  of  the 
greeting,  Mrs.  Ewing  recognized  how  inevitably  the  two  were 
meant  for  each  other  and  folded  them  both  in  a  tender  and  ap¬ 
proving  embrace. 

So  naturally  had  Cump  and  Ellen’s  lives  grown  together  and 
so  complete  were  their  sympathy  and  understanding  that,  as  day 
followed  day,  they  scarcely  realized  any  change  in  their  relation¬ 
ship.  Responsive  to  the  call  of  the  crisp  autumn  mornings,  they 
arose  for  an  early  canter  before  breakfast.  An  expert  horse¬ 
man,  Cump  watched  admiringly  the  erect,  graceful  figure  riding 
so  easily  and  so  straight  by  his  side.  When  the  sky  grew  brighter 
and  began  to  glow  with  soft  red,  they  would  turn  to  each  other, 
their  eyes  alight  with  appreciation  of  the  beauty  about  them 
and  the  glory  of  the  russet  trees.  The  stirring  of  the  birds,  the 
faint  song  growing  more  eager,  until  the  air  was  filled  with  a 
very  ecstasy  of  music,  seemed  to  them  but  an  echo  of  the  joy  and 
love  in  their  hearts.  Then  reality  faced  them  with  a  pang  of 
hunger,  and  there  was  an  exhilarating  race  for  home  and  break¬ 
fast. 

The  days  were  spent  in  happy  visiting  and  when  evening  came 
the  family  liked  to  gather  around  the  piano  and  sing,  while  Mrs. 
Ewing  played  the  Scotch  airs  Cump  was  so  fond  of.  But  what 
enchanted  him  most  was  to  have  Ellen  tilt  her  harp  towards 
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her  shoulder  and,  in  the  hush  that  fell,  sing  alone  and  to  her 
own  accompaniment.  The  soft  candle-light  shadowed  her  brown 
curls  and  muslin  gown  and  lingered  upon  her  beautiful  hands. 
Cump  loved  music  and,  keenly  sensitive  to  the  harmony  of  sound, 
leaned  closer  from  his  corner  to  catch  each  perfect  chord  and  a 
more  satisfying  glimpse  of  Ellen’s  face.  Starlight — and  a  stroll 
through  the  garden,  then  Cump  kissed  his  little  sweetheart  and 
sent  her  to  bed,  and  once  more  sought  the  moonlight  and  paced 
back  and  forth  under  the  trees  with  his  neglected  cigar  and 
dreams. 

There  was  slight  prospect  of  marriage  for  some  years  to  come. 
With  the  inadequate  salary  of  a  young  officer  (and  his  mother 
to  be  helped  gladly  and  generously  from  that)  a  united  future 
seemed  distant  enough,  but  both  were  young  and  quite  satisfied 
for  the  present  to  drift  along  in  contented  consciousness  of  a 
joyous  life  to  be  spent  together  some  day.  Senator  Ewing  was 
wrapped  up  in  the  future  of  the  boy  who  was  to  marry  his 
daughter,  and  hopefully  suggested  that  Cump  return  to  civil 
life  and  prepare  for  a  profession  which  would  keep  them  close 
to  "The  Hill.”  However,  Sherman  knew  that  while  studying  he 
would  have  to  rely  again  upon  Mr.  Ewing’s  generosity  and, 
thinking  of  the  four  Ewing  boys  to  be  planned  for,  shrank  from 
further  support.  He  determined  that  should  "health  be  pre¬ 
served”  to  him,  "never  to  depend  upon  anybody,  nay,  not  even 
were  he  a  brother.”  For  all  his  wise  resolves,  he  found  it  hard  to 
say  goodby.  In  the  middle  of  November,  he  started  reluctantly 
South  to  St.  Louis  and  by  railroad  through  Georgia,  where  "cars 
had  for  the  most  part,  as  usual,  run  off  the  tracks.”  It  was  five 
months  less  two  days  since  he  had  left  Fort  Moultrie. 

Shortly  after  his  return,  Sherman  sent  back  a  lengthy  account 
to  his  "Dear  friend,”  seventeen-year-old  Boyle,  whose  heart  was 
set  on  West  Point,  of  his  first  day  at  the  Point  in  ’3  6.  He  told 
Boyle  what  he  must  expect  when,  robbed  of  the  glamour  of  antic¬ 
ipation,  he  would  settle  down  to  the  grim  reality  of  cadet  life 
and  be  drilled  three  times  a  day  "by  a  cadet  corporal  who  has 
lost  all  idea  of  the  pain  and  torture  he  received  from  the  same 
process  the  year  before.  A  cadet  is  kept  in  his  room  day  and  night 
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with  the  exception  of  a  few  minutes  after  each  meal.  He  is 
marched  to  every  meal,  watched  by  sentinels  at  every  turn  and 
subjected  to  a  series  of  grievances  such  as  no  man  probably,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  famous  Job,  ever  experienced — ”  He  ended  with  a 
peremptory  "P.S.  Tell  Susan  [a  sister]  to  write  at  once — no  ex¬ 
cuse,  as  she  knows  what  I  want  her  to  write  about.”  1 

It  was  impossible  for  Sherman  to  be  other  than  loyal  to  his 
family  and  friends.  As  respectful  to  Mr.  Ewing  and  considerate 
of  him  as  if  he  were  his  son,  he  was  careful  to  regard  his  foster- 
father’s  wishes  in  every  detail  consistent  with  his  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  was  particularly  anxious  that  Boyle  should  con¬ 
sult  his  father  when  it  came  to  the  momentous  question  of  the 
boy’s  future  and  wrote  again  March  10  (1844),  "I  would  not 
advise  willingly  any  course  that  would  be  detrimental  to  your 
future  interests.  Make  up  your  mind  to  study  whatever  pro¬ 
fession  your  father  may  desire  you,  and  follow  his  wishes  as 
near  as  you  can  till  you  are  called  upon  to  act  for  yourself.  A 
cadet  is  upon  graduating  bound  both  by  law  and  a  principle 
of  honor  to  serve  a  few  years  during  which  he  either  becomes 
attached  to  his  profession,  or  unfitted  by  its  roving  tendency 
for  any  quiet,  sober  civil  pursuit.  There  are  very  few  officers  of 
the  Army  who  have  met  with  more  rapid  advancement  or  higher 
marks  of  favor  than  I  have  during  the  three  years  of  service. 
Yet  believe  me,  I  have  often  regretted  that  your  father  did  not 
actually  instead  of  sending  me  to  West  Point  set  me  at  some 
useful  trade  or  business.  I  do  not  know  positively  whether  I 
shall  keep  to  the  Army  but  should  I  leave,  I  should  not  return 
to  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  remaining,  as  young  men  always 
seem  to  get  along  better  away  from  home  than  where  they  are 
known  and  still  considered  a  boy.  Three  or  4  days  ago  I  received 
an  unexpected  letter  from  Colonel  Churchill  saying  he  had  ap¬ 
plied  for  me  to  assist  him  in  settling  some  old  ‘Claims’  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  Georgia  and  Alabama  which  will  take  until  summer.” 

Sherman’s  observation  of  the  methods  the  whites’  in  Georgia 
used  in  their  claims  against  the  government  increased  more  than 
ever  his  respect  for  the  Indians.  “We  have  two  clerks  who  keep 

1  Sherman’s  letters  to  Boyle  are  unpublished. 
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all  the  books  and  papers.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  cross-question  and 
pump  the  claimants  to  see  whether  the  old  horse  (killed  in  Flor¬ 
ida)  is  not  still  at  work  in  the  cornfield  at  home.  We  have  many 
a  rich  scheme ,  and  I  have  unfolded  some  pretty  pieces  of  rascal¬ 
ity  for  an  honest  and  religious  people.  The  Cherokees  used  to  live 
here  but  a  few  years  ago.  They  had  good  houses,  fields  and  or¬ 
chards  and  had  made  rapid  advances  to  civilization  but  a  Chris¬ 
tian  people  wanted  their  land  and  must  have  them.  If  ever  a 
curse  could  fall  upon  a  people  or  nation,  for  pure  and  unalloyed 
villainy  towards  a  part  of  God’s  creatures,  we  deserve  it  for  not 
protecting  the  Cherokees  that  lately  lived  and  hunted  in  peace 
and  plenty  through  the  hills  and  valleys  that  stretched  from  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  All  I  can  say  of  the  body  of  their  suc¬ 
cessors  is  that  the  Indian  might  with  perfect  safety  challenge  a 
comparison  with  them  in  honesty,  charity  and  good  faith.” 

At  Fort  Moultrie,  Sherman  started  in  June  a  serious  study  of 
law.  Remembering  his  father’s  honorable  following  of  it,  and 
in  deference  to  Mr.  Ewing’s  often  expressed  wish,  he  "seized 
upon  a  book  that  young  lawyers  groan  over,  Blackstone — ” 
determined  to  study  and  read  hard  all  summer  instead  of  idling 
his  time  visiting  and  making  friends  with  people  whom  in  all 
probability  he  should  never  again  see.  He  confided  to  Ellen  June 
14  (1844),  "I  do  not  want  many  friends  and  have  never  met 
with  any  that  have  so  complete  hold  on  my  heart  as  my  oldest 
and  best ,  and  therefore  so  guard  my  intercourse  with  the  world 
as  to  become  attached  to  none,  save  those  with  whom  I  may  be 
associated  in  life  for  a  long  period.  But  as  to  the  Law.  Somehow 
or  other  I  do  not  feel  as  though  I  would  make  a  good  lawyer, 
although  I  meet  with  but  little  difficulty  in  mastering  the  neces¬ 
sary  book  knowledge.  Yet  not  being  naturally  fitted  for  public¬ 
speaking,  and  my  education  being  such  as  to  give  me  almost  a 
contempt  for  the  bombast  and  stuff  that  form  the  chief  constitu¬ 
ents  of  Modern  Oratory,  it  will  not  seem  that  my  prospects  in 
that  quarter  are  very  brilliant;  yet  honesty  and  industry  could 
not  but  secure  a  competence.” 

The  summer  of  1844  was  particularly  hot  and  sultry  in  Lan¬ 
caster.  A  great  deal  of  sickness  resulted,  arousing  Mrs.  Ewing 
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and  Ellen  to  fresh  exertion  on  behalf  of  their  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives.  Mr.  Ewing  started  on  an  extended  business  trip  one  op¬ 
pressive  day  and  Ellen  wrote  anxiously  to  Cump,  July  2,  "I 
regret  very  much  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  so  tiresome  a  jour¬ 
ney  in  the  midst  of  summer,  but  yet  I  think  it  is  pleasant  travel¬ 
ing  at  any  time.  At  least  I  enjoyed  it  when  I  crossed  the  mountains 
in  the  warmest  summer  months  and  in  the  coldest  month  of 
winter.  Were  I  a  man  I  should  travel  all  the  time,  that  is  if  I 
were  able.  Do  you  know  I  look  far  enough  into  futurity  to  con¬ 
template  a  visit  to  Europe  about  ten  years  hence?  It  is  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  I  believe  that  I  look  forward  to  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty,  but  may  I  not  hope  that  you  will  be  my  com¬ 
panion  and  that  together  we  may  pass  through  'sunny  England’ 
(detestable  England!)  whose  proud  sons  you  so  much  admire. 
With  you  too  I  will  visit  that  'green  Isle  of  the  Ocean!’ — the 
land  of  the  Saints  which  claim  so  much  of  my  veneration  and 
love  and  whose  noble  children  have  all  my  sympathy.” 

Here  Ellen  was  overcome  with  a  sense  of  the  injustice  her 
church  and  race  were  undergoing  in  the  United  States.  Attractive 
conditions  in  America  had  made  it  the  land  of  promise  for  im¬ 
poverished  peasants  and  exiled  patriots.  Between  the  decade  of 
1830-40  immigration  had  increased  to  600,000,  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population.  They  found,  however,  that  the  dream  of 
tolerance  for  their  faith  was  to  be  unrealized,  for  religious  big¬ 
otry  and  race  hatred  appeared  in  many  quarters  to  an  alarming 
extent. 

Not  quite  twenty  though  she  was  at  the  time,  Ellen  was  wise 
and  observant  beyond  her  years.  Feeling  keenly  the  slights  which 
even  a  woman  of  her  social  position  had  to  suffer  she  planned: 
"Through  France  and  Italy  will  we  journey  and  judge  for  our¬ 
selves  of  the  manners  of  all  classes  of  society  in  both  countries. 
In  Italy  we  will  (or  7  will  at  least)  interrogate  Catholics  and 
see  what  they  think  of  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  tho&  who 
(though  regarded  as  intelligent  and  liberal)  upon  mere  supposi¬ 
tion  or  through  malice  declare  that  Catholics  are  idolaters  and 
immoral;  then  can  I  defy  my  Protestant  friends  who  taunt  me 
with  untruths.  For  taunt  me  they  do  with  everything  in  every 
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manner.  Not  an  hour  can  pass  in  their  company  (since  the 
riot  produced  such  excitement)  in  which  some  slander  is  not 
brought  forward  which  has  been  twenty  times  refuted,  or  some 
expression  of  bigotry  which  you  dare  not  trust  yourself  to  an¬ 
swer  lest  you  unwittingly  lay  aside  the  lofty  character  of  Chris¬ 
tian  and  become  equally  culpable  with  them.  But  I  must  not 
scold  you  for  what  they  say  and  do — you  are  not  one  of  them. 
Yet  when  you  become  my  protector,  when  you  are  to  defend 
me  from  all  harm  that  man  can  avert,  shall  this  the  greatest 
grievance  one  can  endure  from  others  not  be  classed  among  them? 
And  how  can  you  be  sincere  in  your  defense  unless  you  have 
proved  and  can  prove  the  truth  of  that  which  I  claim  to  be  true, 
pure  and  holy? 

"But  you  are  doing  so  and  I  must  not  tire  you  with  too  much 
on  the  subject,  yet  I  must  either  write  or  speak  my  indignation 
at  times  and  ’twere  better  to  trust  it  to  you  than  speak  where  I 
might  arouse  the  passions  of  others.  Answer  all  my  questions, 
why  don’t  you?  Though  I  believe  I  have  asked  you  none  in  this. 
You  cannot  offend  a  lady  more  than  to  neglect  or  refuse  to  reply 
to  her  queries — however  impertinent  they  may  be.  But  you  have 
not  offended  me — for  I  excuse  you  in  this  way — I  ask  so  many 
useless  questions  that  you  cannot  remember  them  all.” 

A  quiet  rain  fell  softly  and  companionably  against  the  win¬ 
dow  pane  while  Ellen  was  writing  her  letter.  She  was  tired  after 
a  busy  day  and  was  seated  comfortably  at  her  desk  in  pleasant 
anticipation  of  several  hours’  chat  and  revery.  The  sound  of  the 
knocker  on  the  door  broke  the  spell,  and  she  had  to  regretfully 
close  her  letter.  Money  was  scarce  with  everyone  that  year  and 
even  successful  Mr.  Ewing  found  it  difficult  to  collect  his  fees, 
so  that  Ellen  had  insisted  upon  dismissing  some  of  the  servants 
and  assuming  their  duties.  "Visitors  again — just  as  I  hoped  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  saying  much  more  to  you  across  the  sheet — 
but  I  must  make  my  letter  short  if  I  wish  to  send  it  tonight,  as 
we  have  no  less  than  seven  visitors  to  lodge  and  entertain.  We 
have  no  girl  and  between  the  parlour  and  kitchen  I  have  plenty 
to  keep  me  occupied  and  can  hardly  steal  time  to  bid  you  good¬ 
night.” 
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Ellen  folded  the  sheet  carefully,  leaving  space  on  the  back 
page  for  the  address  and  a  postscript.  She  added  coaxingly,  know¬ 
ing  how  eagerly  he  welcomed  any  slightest  suggestion  of  some¬ 
thing  he  might  send  to  show  his  constant  thought,  "Cumpy, 
do  me  up  a  pretty  piece  of  music  and  send  it  by  mail,  can’t  you? 
If  it  be  no  trouble.  When  you  hear  your  little  dances  played, 
do  you  ever  think  of  me?  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  play  them 
often  and  why  I  do  so.  I  have  (with  all  my  work)  been  reading 
a  good  deal  of  late  and  charm  myself  with  Moore’s  Lalla  Rook. 
or  Scott’s  novels  rather  oftener  than  I  should.  I  intend  read¬ 
ing  Barnaby  Rudge  again  and  all  the  rest  of  Dickens’  works, 
except  the  Notes  on  America .  All  send  love  to  you,  Cumpy. 
Yours  truly  Ellen.”  She  chose  a  seal  from  a  lacquered  box, 
stamped  it  with  her  signet  ring,  and  the  letter  was  ready  to  post. 

In  September,  Ellen  and  a  neighbor,  Mrs.  Daugherty,  went  to 
Cincinnati  to  visit  a  cousin,  Abby  Clark,  now  Mrs.  Workman. 
Ellen  had  never  been  there  and  was  charmed  with  the  place. 
The  town  had  a  population  at  the  time  of  close  to  90,000  and 
was  becoming  the  Queen  City  of  the  West.  As  a  center  of  canals, 
railroads  and  turnpikes,  Cincinnati  had  unsurpassed  facility  for 
communication  with  the  surrounding  country,  and  its  floating 
wharves  presented  a  scene  of  enormous  activity.  The  city  was 
encircled  by  hills,  and  many  of  its  streets  were  well  paved  and 
shaded,  a  matter  of  much  civic  pride  to  the  place.  Schools  and 
churches  without  number  gave  it  an  air  of  culture. 

Bishop  Fenwick  died  a  victim  to  charity  while  discharging  his 
episcopal  duties  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  September  2 6,  1832,  and  was 
succeeded  in  October  of  the  following  year  by  the  distinguished 
John  B.  Purcell,  who  had  been  president  of  Mount  St.  Mary’s, 
at  Emmitsburg,  Maryland.  Scholarly,  generous  and  kind-hearted, 
he  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  met  him.  The  Ewings  knew  him 
well  and  he  often  visited  them  in  Lancaster.  Mrs.  Ewing  wrote 
to  Ellen  on  September  25,  1844:  "My  beloved  Ellen;  I  was 
made  quite  happy  last  evening  by  your  letter  telling  me  you  had 
a  pleasant  journey,  found  all  well,  made  my  dear  Abby  so 
happy  and  had  the  happiness  to  see  and  converse  with  our  dear 
Bishop!  If  it  were  not  a  sin  how  I  would  envy  you  your  happi- 
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ness.  I  feel  you  will  come  home  proud  after  the  honors  and  at¬ 
tention  paid  you!  I  trust  with  the  blessings  of  God  you  will 
return  much  benefitted  and  (perhaps)  quite  well  from  your  visit. 
I  was  just  in  the  humor  of  telling  news  (you  know  how  any¬ 
thing  from  home  is  welcome)  when  your  Aunt  Beecher  and 
cousin  Louise  came  in,  and  it  is  now  eleven  o’clock.  Give  my 
love  to  dear  Abby  and  Mr.  Workman  and  a  kiss  to  each  of  the 
children.  Tell  Abby  she  must  not  think  me  remiss  for  not  send¬ 
ing  her  a  present,  but  if  she  will  come  up  with  you  I  will  give 
her  two  jars  of  plums  to  take  home  (I  certainly  think  it  would 
be  worthwhile  coming  for),  and  that  I  hope  one  day  to  make 
up  for  past  delinquencies.  Tell  her  we  live  in  hopes  of  better 
times  after  Mr.  Clay  is  President.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child, 
pray  for  your  affectionate  Mother.” 

Ellen’s  health,  which  had  caused  concern  while  she  was  away 
at  school,  had  failed  sadly  during  the  summer.  Her  headaches 
became  more  severe,  and  treatment  from  the  family  doctor 
seemed  only  to  aggravate  the  trouble.  She  was  persuaded  while 
at  Cincinnati  to  consult  a  famous  specialist,  Doctor  Muzzey. 
Cump  was  greatly  worried,  but,  much  encouraged  from  what 
she  wrote  him,  told  Boyle  that  he  believed  she  was  now  receiv¬ 
ing  proper  attention  and  would  soon  have  the  relief  she  "so  much 
needs  and  merits.”  The  treatment  was  decidedly  disagreeable, 
but  Mrs.  Ewing  wrote  Boyle  that  "notwithstanding  her  suffer¬ 
ing,  Ellen  says  she  is  enjoying  herself  very  much  indeed.  Abby 
is  pleasantly  situated  and  happy  to  have  Ellen  with  her.” 

Mrs.  Ewing  sent  Ellen  a  motherly  letter  on  her  birthday:  "I 
have  been  a  little  uneasy  at  not  having  received  another  letter 
from  you  by  this  time,  knowing  you  to  be  so  good  a  correspond¬ 
ent.  However  I  hope  to  have  one  by  the  morning’s  mail  and  hear 
that  you  are  well — at  least  as  well  as  when  you  left  home  and 
I  trust  in  God  that  you  are  better.  Let  me  know  what  Doctor 
Muzzey  thinks  of  your  case.  When  you  have  the  happiness  to 
again  see  our  dear  Bishop  tell  him  your  Pa  has  promised  to  go 
with  me  to  Cincinnati  to  the  consecration  of  his  great  Cathedral 
— if  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  spare  our  lives  that  long.  I  hope  you 
have  got  yourself  a  new  bonnet  before  this.  If  you  have  not,  get 
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one  immediately.  Try  to  get  me  a  relic  case  if  you  can  find  one. 
No  news.  All  send  love  to  Elly.  We  all  miss  you  very  much  in¬ 
deed.  I  never  was  so  lonesome  in  my  life.  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
child,  and  may  you  be  ever  blessed  on  the  recurrence  of  this 
day.” 

Cump  was  still  at  Fort  Moultrie  when  Ellen  came  home.  While 
hunting  on  an  estate  of  a  friend,  James  Poyas,  he  had  a  severe 
fall  from  his  horse  which  dislocated  his  shoulder.  He  returned 
on  furlough  to  Lancaster  in  January,  1845,  to  receive  so  much 
devoted  nursing  from  all  at  home  that  in  a  few  weeks  he  had 
recovered  sufficiently  to  start  back  and  report  for  duty.  He 
stopped  for  a  few  days  to  see  his  mother,  living  with  her  chil¬ 
dren  in  Mansfield.  Ellen  wrote  him  there  and  also  in  Philadelphia, 
February  12  (1845) :  "I  feel  so  much  better,  dearest  Cump,  that 
I  can  write  without  the  least  inconvenience,  and  I  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  so  at  once  even  though  my  letter  should  reach  Phila¬ 
delphia  before  you.  I  will  not  flatter  you  by  telling  you  how  much 
we  miss  you,  nor  how  lonely  I  felt  the  day  you  left.  So  short 
was  your  stay  and  so  hurried  your  departure  that  we  really  im¬ 
agine  that  you  are  with  us  yet.  Fear  that  we  would  never  meet 
again  took  possession  of  me  during  your  stay  when  I  contem¬ 
plated  your  departure  and  for  that  reason  I  dwelt  not  upon  it 
nor  did  I  suffer  myself  to  scarce  think  of  it  until  the  moment 
arrived.  But  I  will  not  fill  this  letter  with  any  such  melancholy 
presentiments.  You  are  upon  your  road  East  tonight  and  I  hope 
with  a  stronger  arm  than  when  you  left  us.  Was  not  your  mother 
delighted  to  see  you?  Send  me  a  line  from  Philadelphia  and  when 
you  get  to  the  Fort  write  me  a  long  letter.  Be  careful  that  you 
are  not  drowned  on  your  way  home.  I  shall  think  of  you  and 
pray  for  you  each  day,  each  hour,  and  I  trust  that  all  my  pray¬ 
ers  will  be  heard.  But  'Uncle  Charley*  is  getting  tired  and  as  there 
is  no  keeping  him  awake  and  he  is  my  only  messenger  to  the  of¬ 
fice  I  must  close  my  letter  now,  dear  Cumpy,  with  the  promise 
that  the  next  shall  be  longer.” 

Cump  wrote  Boyle  on  May  31  (1845)  that,  now  the  summer 
had  fairly  begun,  the  place  around  was  crowded  with  island 
visitors  all,  like  themselves,  having  little  or  nothing  to  do,  "but 
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there  was  fine  prospects  of  war.”  "With  pleasant  quarters,  the 
coolest  on  the  island” — he  was  quite  content  to  do  little  visit¬ 
ing  and  devoted  his  time  to  books  and  letters  to  Ellen.  One  night 
in  June  he  was  officer  of  the  guard  while  all  his  comrades  were 
away  merrymaking  at  the  other  end  of  the  island.  He  sat  alone 
in  the  dead  silence  listening  to  the  sentinel’s  monotonous  tread. 
"Where  my  thoughts  are  you  can  tell,  and  to  her  I  devote  the 
night.  Would  that  for  a  few  short  hours  you  could  enjoy  it, — 
sitting  on  our  piazza  by  the  faint  light  of  the  new  moon,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  rustling  surf  of  the  sea,  and  cooled  by  the  fresh  breeze 
that  comes  over  the  ocean.  It  is  truly  a  lovely  night  when  one 
may  sit  for  hours  and  enjoy  undisturbed  the  gentle  quiet  and 
repose  that  resembles  a  life  of  dreams  rather  than  actual  existence 
in  this  rascally  world.  I’ve  got  to  sit  up  all  night  and  see  that 
no  enemies  disturb  the  peace.  I  do  not  feel  sleepy  at  all,  there¬ 
fore  shall  write  on,  though  I  have  naught  to  say. 

"I  went  to  Charleston  Sunday  and  found  the  city  all  agog  on 
account  of  intelligence  direct  from  Mexico  that  that  govern¬ 
ment,  backed  by  British  authority  had  declared  war  against  us.” 
Surrounded  by  all  the  "paraphernalia”  of  his  profession,  Cump 
continued,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  wrote  an  almost 
complete  military  letter.  However,  there  was  much  more  to 
talk  over.  Interested  in  painting,  he  spent  many  pleasant  hours 
at  the  home  of  his  superior  officer,  Captain  Robert  Anderson, 
who,  he  told  Ellen,  "is  a  man  of  great  taste  and  has  quite  a  pretty 
collection  of  paintings  and  a  most  expensive  selection  of  engrav¬ 
ings,  which  I  love  to  look  over.  No  sooner  do  I  enter  the  house 
than  the  servant  brings  me  one  of  the  large  volumes  as  nat¬ 
urally  as  he  would  a  chair,  and  I  am  privileged  to  devote  as  much 
time  to  it  as  I  choose,  which  I  prize  highly  here,  where,  in  visit¬ 
ing,  one  is  either  compelled  to  be  silent  or  join  in  the  gossip  and 
scandal  that  idleness  begets.” 

True  to  his  promise,  when  November  came,  Mr.  Ewing  es¬ 
corted  his  wife  and  some  of  her  friends  to  Cincinnati  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  consecration  of  St.  Peter’s  Cathedral.  Archbishop 
Samuel  Eccleston  of  Baltimore  presided  at  the  ceremony,  which 
took  place  the  morning  of  All  Souls’  Day.  More  than  five  years 
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had  been  spent  in  building  the  church,  and  all  Cincinnati  re¬ 
garded  it  as  an  adornment  to  the  city.  Overcome  by  the  beauty 
of  the  services,  Mrs.  Ewing  wrote  to  Ellen,  Sunday  evening, 
November  2:  "Your  letter  was  handed  me  this  morning  by  Mr. 
Workman,  who  had  carried  it  in  his  pocket  since  last  night! 
Which  would  have  tried  your  patience,  would  it  not?  The  great, 
the  glorious  day  is  over!  Oh!  what  a  happy  day  it  has  been  for 
us  all.  Yet  there  was  something  to  mar  the  happiness  and  that 
was  that  you  were  not  all ,  that  you  at  least,  were  not  here  to  share 
in  our  happiness.  I  have  seen  the  Archbishop  (Eccleston)  in  all 
his  glory!  There  was  a  party  of  us  called  upon  him  this  evening 
and  I  gave  him  your  message.  He  laughed  heartily,  enquired 
after  your  health,  and  sent  you  his  blessing.  The  Reverend 
Bishop  McCloskey  of  New  York  preached  today.  He  is  an  elo¬ 
quent  speaker  and  gave  a  most  delightful  sermon.  We  went  to 
Mass  at  the  old  Cathedral  on  Saturday  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  the  celebrated  Dr.  Spalding  preach.  To  give  you  any 
idea  of  the  splendor  of  the  Church,  the  heavenly  music,  the 
grand  and  imposing  ceremony  would  be  impossible!  Therefore 
I  will  not  attempt  it.  I  will  tell  you  all  the  rest  of  the  news  when 
I  write  again.” 

Mrs.  Ewing  continued  her  enthusiastic  accounts  of  the  trip 
November  6:  "I  have  been  persuaded  to  remain  until  Monday 
when  with  the  blessing  of  God  we  will  leave  for  home.  Abby  had 
company  to  tea  this  evening.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lamp  [Lampson] 
Sherman  have  called,  and  so  many  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
return  them  all.  I  have  been  endeavoring  ever  since  here  to  find 
out  the  new  fashions,  but  in  fact  there  is  nothing  in  Cincinnati 
much  different  from  our  fashions  at  home.  Tell  Louise  I  could 
not  advise  her  how  to  have  her  dress  made  to  be  most  in  style.” 
Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Ewing  had  observed  enough  to  add,  "The 
dresses  are  worn  shorter  than  formerly,  two  wide  flounces  are 
used  frequently,  waists  are  very  long,  very  high  in  the  neck; 
tight  sleeves  with  trimming  running  up  them  to  the  elbow  (or 
cut  with  scallops  laced  together  with  a  cord) ,  and  a  white  under¬ 
sleeve  of  course  all  the  way  down.”  Then  her  thoughts  drifted 
heavenward  once  more.  Mrs.  Ewing’s  swift  change  of  mood  was 
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one  of  her  great  charms.  "But  I  have  been  so  busy  attending 
Church  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  go  to  the  mantua  makers 
to  see  about  the  fashions  and  to  get  patterns.  We  have  three  or 
four  Masses  every  morning  and  a  sermon  every  evening  since 
Sunday.  We  have  had  a  great  and  glorious  time.  I  do  not  ever 
expect  again  to  be  so  happy  on  earth  as  I  have  been  in  the  last 
week.  Abby  sends  a  great  deal  of  love  to  you  and  says  to  tell 
you  she  has  a  broom  in  her  hand  sweeping  up  after  the  com¬ 
pany!” 

Prospects  for  a  peaceful  year  were  bright  the  next  January 
Cump  wrote  Ellen.  "It  therefore  becomes  me  to  make  all  pos¬ 
sible  preparations  to  leave  the  service.  The  coming  month  is  the 
grand  time  of  festivity  in  Charleston.  It  is  the  time  fixed  by  cus¬ 
tom  for  the  planters  to  throng  the  city  for  all  public  balls  and 
races,  but  I  doubt  much  whether  I  shall  attend  either  unless  it 
should  be  incumbent  on  me  so  to  do,  to  do  my  share  of  party 
going.  On  Sunday  last  I  attended  both  Church  and  Vespers  at 
the  Cathedral.  Father  Lynch  preached.  His  text  was  'He  came 
to  His  own  and  His  own  received  Him  not,’  and  the  sermon 
opened  with  a  very  pretty  peroration  on  family  affection.” 
Cump  expatiated  for  several  pages  on  the  sermon,  which  had  im¬ 
pressed  him  profoundly,  apologetically  adding  that  "this  is  of 
course  but  a  bare  outline.” 

"The  news  of  your  improving  health  fills  me  with  the  bright¬ 
est  hopes  and  I  trust  that  after  the  reception  of  your  next,  the 
future  will  not  be  darkened  by  the  smallest  speck  of  appre¬ 
hension  or  fear.” 

War  was  threatening  with  Mexico  over  the  recently  acquired 
territory  of  Texas.  In  the  spring  Sherman  received  the  regular 
detail  for  recruiting-service  with  orders  to  report  to  Colonel 
R.  B.  Mason  at  Governors  Island,  New  York.  Colonel  Mason  as¬ 
signed  him  to  the  "Pittsburgh  rendezvous  where  a  regular 
recruiting-station  was  already  established.”  With  a  demand  from 
the  government  for  more  men,  Colonel  Mason  authorized 
Sherman  to  open  a  sub-station  at  Zanesville,  Ohio — thirty-six 
miles  from  Lancaster  and  Ellen.  Early  in  May,  the  country  was 
electrified  by  the  news  that  General  Zachary  Taylor  had  won 
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the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  Sherman  was 
at  Wheeling  when  he  heard  the  report.  He  wrote  immediately 
to  Adjutant  General  R.  Jones  in  Washington,  applying  for  active 
service  and  resigning  from  the  recruit  detail.  On  the  chance  of 
sailing  for  California,  he  took  his  recruits  on  a  steamboat  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  hurried  from  there  to  Lancaster  to  say  goodby  to  Ellen, 
and  then  on  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  wrote,  June  30:  "I  sat  up 
till  two  o’oclock  last  night  and  am  now  writing  by  the  first  dawn 
of  day,  but  what  can  I  say  in  the  few  moments  spared  me?  When 
I  was  delaying  in  Lancaster  an  order  was  upon  my  table  which 
must  determine  my  future  destiny.  Ordered  to  California  by 
Sea  around  Cape  Horn!  Is  not  this  enough  to  arouse  the  most 
placid?  I  start  this  morning  and  shall  be  ruined  if  the  ship  has 
sailed,  but  unless  their  orders  are  peremptory  they  will  wait  for 
me,  I  know.  I  have  merely  thrown  a  few  things  in  my  valise  and 
leave  all  else  in  confusion  to  be  packed  up  and  sent  to  Zanesville, 
where  I  want  Phil  to  have  it  sent  for.  The  book  case  is  my  pet 
and  will  I  trust,  receive  a  few  caresses  from  you.  It  is  left  with 
all  its  memorandums,  &c.,  to  tell  a  tale  for  or  against  me.  Your 
letters  I  leave  in  their  places  as  I  know  they  are  sacred  and  will 
not  be  touched  until  the  case  comes  at  hand.  I  ought  to  take  a 
few  with  me,  for  you  have  left  me  go  forth  on  a  wild  and  long 
expedition  without  any  token,  any  memento  save  a  small  lock 
of  hair  that  has  been  guarded  when  all  else  has  been  neglected. 
Your  miniature,  how  it  would  be  prized  now! 

"I  do  not  permit  myself  to  look  deep  into  the  future.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  obey  orders  spiritedly  and  cheerfully.  The  hardest 
part  to  me  is  that  we  cannot  communicate  by  letter,  and  that  I 
have  not  seen  Mother.  What  will  she  think  of  me?  What  will 
the  family  think?  The  little  coincidences  that  offer  to  my  mind 
ready  excuses  are  now  lost,  and  I  away  unable  to  explain  them.” 
Then  with  a  brave  attempt  to  reassure  her,  he  added,  eT  have  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  officers  with  whom  I  am  to  go  and  be¬ 
lieve  I  shall  be  benefitted  in  every  way  by  the  change.  We  shall 
be  pioneers  at  least  in  a  far  off  world.” 
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MID  THE  FLURRY  OF  LAST-MINUTE  PREPARATIONS  FOR 
his  distant  and  indefinite  sojourn,  Sherman  found  time  to  post 
many  affectionate  and  encouraging  messages  to  Ellen.  Following 
his  hasty  note  penciled  in  New  York  before  sailing,  Sherman 
wrote  at  length  as  soon  as  he  was  settled  aboard  the  United  States 
ship  Lexington  to  assure  her  he  shared  a  good  state-room  and  a 
bureau  with  his  old  friend,  Edward  Ord,  and  was  as  comfortable 
as  it  was  possible  to  be  at  sea.  No  doubt  they  had  orders  to  take 
possession  of  some  point  in  California,  quite  likely  San  Francisco 
or  Monterey.  "Now  apart  from  the  mere  fact  that  we  will  be 
usurpers,  do  you  not  think,”  he  pleaded,  boyishly  eager  for  her 
to  approve  of  his  rapid  movements  and  sudden  departure,  "it 
will  be  a  great  thing  to  be  pioneers  in  such  a  move,  to  precede 
the  flow  of  population  thither  and  become  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
land?” 

However,  there  was  small  cheer  or  comfort  for  Ellen  in  the 
thought  that  her  fiance  might  be  a  "pillar”  in  a  far-off  land. 
Nor  was  it  much  solace  to  his  mother,  whom,  in  his  rush  to 
obey  orders,  he  had  not  seen.  Mrs.  Sherman  sent  word  to  Ellen, 
begging  her  to  spend  the  month  of  August  with  her  and  Ellen 
accepted  gladly.  Boyle  was  home  on  furlough  and  served  as  her 
escort  to  Mansfield.  The  two  set  out  with  the  carriage  packed 
so  high  with  luggage  that  Ellen  had  a  good  laugh  over  it  a  few 
days  later  when  she  wrote  to  Boyle,  who  had  gone  on  to  West 
Point.  "Didn’t  we  have  a  pleasant  ride  to  Columbus,  dear  Bub? 
I  shall  never  think  of  the  ‘baggage  wagon’  without  laughing. 
How  did  you  enjoy  the  day  you  spent  here?  I  went  down  to 
the  bookstore  a  few  days  ago  and  when  I  saw  their  interesting 
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assortment  of  books  I  was  sorry  to  think  you  did  not  get  two 
or  three  more.  This  fall  I  shall  try  and  get  all  of  Dickens’  in 
pamphlet  form  and  send  to  you  at  different  times.  They  can  be 
procured  in  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  and  I  shall  visit  both 
cities  this  fall.  I  expect  we  shall  leave  for  Indiana  soon  after  I 
go  home.  I  am  enjoying  my  visit  here  exceedingly.  We  do  noth¬ 
ing  but  run  about,  eat,  sleep,  laugh  and  talk.  Sometimes  we  read 
a  little,  but  we  cannot  keep  quiet  long.  No  one  has  yet  heard 
from  Cump.” 

Sherman  meanwhile  was  scanning  the  horizon  for  ships  that 
might  take  his  letters  back  to  Ellen.  He  spent  hours  at  the  mess- 
table  so  engrossed  in  his  journal  that  it  was  only  when  the  serv¬ 
ants  came  to  clear  the  table  at  four  that  he  would  leave  the 
wardroom  for  the  day  and  return  to  the  quarter-deck.  He  de¬ 
scribed  every  detail  of  the  life  at  sea.  Thinking  she  might  feel 
a  "little  curious”  about  even  the  menus,  he  gave  her  the  whole 
range  of  their  larder,  which,  he  said,  Ellen  "can  vary  as  they 
do,  to  add  zest  to  their  meals.”  And  always  he  was  most  desir¬ 
ous  that  she  should  sanction  his  course.  "Tell  me,  if  ever  you 
get  an  opportunity  to  write,  if  you  do  not  think  me  right  under 
the  circumstances  to  come  on  an  expedition  that  holds  out  so 
fair  a  chance  to  see  the  world  and  take  part  in  the  events  that 
must  mark  this  period  of  time.  You  have  Fremont’s  Expedition 
on  the  parlour  table.  Look  at  the  map  and  you  will  see  Monterey 
and  San  Francisco  with  the  back  country.  It  is  in  that  region 
that  I  believe  we  will  be  for  some  time.” 

The  Lexington  had  been  twenty-four  days  on  its  course  when 
he  was  cheered  by  the  sight  of  two  vessels,  August  9  (1845). 
"If  either  be  for  the  United  States,  it  shall  bear  this  to  you.” 
But  the  next  day  he  was  much  chagrined  and  reported  that 
"neither  ship  would  vary  her  course”  and  his  sheet  still  remained 
open.  "All  well,  except  the  cat,  a  poor  kitten  that  finds  few 
friends,  but  its  sickness  this  morning  excites  no  little  sympathy 
and  if  medicine  can  aid  it,  it  may  live  to  see  better  times.” 

Mr.  Ewing  was  ill  while  Ellen  was  visiting  at  Mansfield. 
When  weeks  passed  without  his  hearing  her  blithe  song  through 
the  house  and  light  step  upon  the  stair,  he  found  her  stay  much 
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too  long.  He  must  go  to  court  at  Somerset,  then  on  to  Mt. 
Vernon  for  the  Whig  meeting;  and  surely  by  then  Ellen  will 
have  "got  through  her  visit”  and  taken  the  stage  thus  far  and 
be  ready  to  go  home  with  him — which  she  did,  of  course.  Ellen 
was  feeling  far  from  well  herself.  Even  with  her  unconcern  for 
her  health,  she  was  no  longer  blind  to  the  fact  that  something 
was  seriously  wrong.  Shortly  after  her  return  to  Lancaster,  she 
wrote  to  Boyle  wistfully:  "Although  I  have  written  to  you  so 
lately,  yet  I  must  write  again  today  to  request  you  to  remember 
me  particularly  in  your  prayers  Sunday  next.  It  will  be  my  birth¬ 
day — the  fourth  of  October.  Will  you  not  go  to  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  for  me?  Do  so,  and  I  shall  not  forget  you  on  the  13th — 
which  is  your  birthday.  I  know  you  will  not  refuse.  It  may  be 
my  last  birthday  spent  on  earth  and  I  earnestly  make  the  re¬ 
quest.”  Nevertheless,  Ellen  was  not  too  engrossed  in  her  illness 
to  be  unmindful  of  her  brother’s  comfort.  "Is  your  dressing- 
wrapper  warm  enough?  How  do  your  sweetmeats  hold  out? 
We  will  have  to  send  you  some  more  by  Father  when  he  visits 
you  in  the  winter.”  Philemon  was  "much  engaged”  with  court¬ 
sitting  but  had  taken  time  to  go  to  Zanesville  for  Cump’s  lug¬ 
gage  and  had  stored  most  of  it  in  Mr.  Ewing’s  office,  but  Ellen 
had  placed  the  bookcase,  as  Sherman’s  most  cherished  possession, 
in  her  own  room,  and  the  "books  I  have  kept  carefully  locked 
up.  I  had  all  the  clothes  washed  and  put  away  neatly  in  the 
trunk.” 

She  had  little  time  to  think  of  herself  but  was  soon  all  anxiety 
for  her  father,  who  was  "very  ill — very  dangerously  so,”  she 
wrote  Boyle,  October  16 .  The  whole  family,  including  Aunt 
Beecher,  had  been  ailing  and  were  still  "very  unwell.  Mother  is 
quite  worn  out  attending  upon  the  sick.”  Ellen  dismissed  her 
own  suffering  with  a  few  brief  words  and  then,  "At  last,  dear 
Boyle,  we  have  heard  from  Cump.  His  letter  was  written  on  the 
8  th  of  August,  and  reached  here  only  last  night.  They  were  mak¬ 
ing  but  little  progress  and  feared  they  would  be  a  long  time  at 
sea.” 

It  was  September  2  before  the  Lexington  came  to  anchor,  and 
a  boat  was  lowered  in  "the  magnificent  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro,” 
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Sherman  wrote  to  Ellen.  "Really  it  far  surpasses  New  York  bay 
in  every  respect.  Would  that  I  had  time  to  attempt  a  sketch  to 
send  you.  I  have  searched  all  the  bookstores  in  the  city  but  find 
nothing  mailable  that  can  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  place.”  He  had  gone  "a-shopping”  Tuesday. 
There  were  jewels  and  ornaments  of  every  kind  on  display.  He 
thought  some  artificial  flowers  made  of  feathers  especially  at¬ 
tractive.  "I  would  purchase  were  I  bpund  the  other  way,  but 
they  could  not  easily  be  sent.  I  do  not  see  at  this  instance  what 
better  use  I  can  make  of  my  next  leaf  than  to  attempt  to  give 
you  a  map  of  the  sea,  so  here  goes,”  and  he  drew  an  excellent 
sketch  of  the  harbor.  The  next  day  Cump  wrote  regretfully, 
"I  must  think  of  closing  as  tomorrow  we  are  to  be  ready  for  sea. 
This  departure  will  be  as  bad  as  the  last,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to 
write  you  again  until  we  reach  Valparaiso.”  It  would  be  two  or 
three  months  before  she  would  receive  his  letter. 

They  came  to  harbor  at  Valparaiso,  Chile,  November  24,  to 
find  news  from  California  that  all  the  coast  towns  were  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  American  fleet.  "It  is  a  great  disappointment,  for 
now  there  will  be  but  little  to  do  but  land  and  fortify  either 
San  Francisco  or  Monterey.  No  fighting — that  is  too  bad  after 
coming  so  far.  If  you  can  convey  to  Mother  a  hint  of  my  progress 
and  safety  and  tell  her  my  letters  are  sent  around  the  Cape, 
you  will  relieve  her  at  my  long  silence.  Of  course  you  have  written 
me  before  this  and  I  shall  expect  to  find  several  letters  awaiting 
my  arrival  on  the  coast.”  But  nine  days  later  he  wrote  in  disap¬ 
pointment  that  a  frigate  had  come  in  from  Boston.  "She  brought 
letters  for  all  the  officers  but  me.  I  got  a  paper  from  Cincinnati. 
I  consoled  myself  that  my  most  valued  correspondents  were 
in  the  West  where  they  had  no  timely  notice  of  the  sailing  of 
vessels.” 

Christmas  and  New  Year’s  passed  at  home  with  the  usual 
houseful  of  company  and  merry-making;  but  as  often  as  she 
could,  Ellen  slipped  away  to  her  room  for  a  quiet  study  of 
Fremont’s  map.  It  had  a  place  on  her  table  long  since.  She  had 
trouble  enough  guarding  her  letters.  Boyle  wrote  that  his  sister 
seemed  to  think  them  meant  only  for  her  and  that  she  should 
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send  him  one,  at  least  now  and  then.  In  her  New  Year’s  greeting 
to  him  she  answered  with  spirit,  "You  speak  of  Cump’s  letters 
as  if  you  thought  them  secret.  That’s  a  strange  notion!  I  would 
send  you  one  or  two  of  them  were  they  not  so  long.  Perhaps  I 
may  enclose  a  sheet  of  the  last  budget  with  this,  but  you  know 
that  I  wish  to  keep  them  and  if  I  send  it — you  must  have  it  safe 
for  me  when  I  see  you  again.  If  I  were  well,  Father  would  take 
me  tb  Washington  with  him  this  winter,  but  I  am  confined  to 
the  house  whenever  the  weather  is  at  all  bad.” 

In  May  Ellen  went  to  Cincinnati  to  see  Abby  Workman.  It 
was  June  29  before  she  had  leisure  to  write  Boyle.  "I  have  been 
traveling  over  the  country  at  such  a  rate  that  I  have  had  but 
little  time  for  letter  writing.”  After  a  lively  visit  of  two  months 
in  Cincinnati,  she  and  Philemon  went  down  to  Indiana  and 
were  warmly  welcomed  by  their  Uncle  George  Ewing  and  their 
hosts  of  cousins.  "Abby  and  Laura  came  up  with  us  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  They  will  make  us  a  long  visit.  Phil  had  three  ladies, 
five  children,  six  trunks,  one  carpet-bag,  one  hand-box,  one 
basket  and  a  box  under  his  chaise.  P.S.  It  is  reported  and  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  Phil  and  Mary  Gillespie  are  to  be  married, 
but  although  I  would  not  be  surprised  it  were  so,  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  it  yet.  I  heard  of  Cump’s  arrival  in  California  after  a 
voyage  of  six  months.” 

It  was  nearly  August  before  Ellen  again  reported  a  letter  from 
Sherman,  written  from  Monterey,  California,  where  he  was 
quartermaster  and  commissary  with  plenty  to  do  and  "com¬ 
fortably  lodged  under  roof  while  the  rest  of  the  officers  were 
under  tents  and  exposed  to  rain.  As  his  letter  fills  five  sheets 
of  paper  (twenty-sides)  I  cannot  well  send  it.”  But  she  added 
with  a  generous  gesture,  "Phil  received  one  at  the  same  time 
and  I  shall  ask  him  to  send  his  to  you.” 

Letters  were  even  fewer  and  farther  between  for  Sherman. 
From  Sonoma,  California,  he  grumbled  (July,  1847),  that  the 
government  still  continued  to  make  no  arrangements  for  let¬ 
ters  to  cross  the  Straits  of  Panama.  "My  latest  dates  from  you  are 
of  October,  1846 — ten  months — too  long  dearest,  to  be  at  all 
comfortable.  I  know  that  you  are  not  to  blame  but  have  written 
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without  success.  Your  letters  may  come  in  time.”  With  California 
settled  down  to  a  "condition  of  absolute  repose”  there  was  next 
to  nothing  to  do.  Decidedly  homesick,  he  remarked  gloomily, 
"Several  of  the  officers  are  buying  ranches  and  town  lots,  but  I 
wouldn’t  give  two  counties  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  or  Tennessee  for 
the  whole  of  California.” 

With  Fanny  O’Neil  (an  adopted  sister)  and  Ann  for  faithful 
helpers  ("Ann  is  the  mainstay  of  the  house”),  Ellen  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  in  filial  attendance  upon  her  father 
and  mother.  Boyle  must  be  content  with  "a  few  lines,”  for 
"Mother  is  sick  and  I  write  from  her  room.  Father  is  much  better 
than  when  I  wrote  last  but  he  is  not  entirely  recovered.”  The 
bitterly  cold  winter  over,  Ellen  reported  the  invalids  conva¬ 
lescent,  and  was  in  high  spirits  over  the  prospect  of  a  journey 
to  Washington  with  her  father.  "If  the  Senate  passes  the  bill 
to  hold  Supreme  Court  throughout  the  year  Father  will  go  East 
again  in  May,”  she  informed  Boyle  in  March  (1848),  "and  then 
it  will  be  my  turn  to  make  a  trip.  I  am  prepared  for  it  already, 
and  I  think  if  the  Senators  and  grave  statesmen  of  the  Union 
knew  how  anxious  I  am  to  go  they  would  not  disappoint  me. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  petition  them.  We  are  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
you  will  not  be  obliged  to  go  to  Mexico.  I  suppose  that  if  peace  is 
established  (of  which  there  seems  no  doubt) ,  Cump  will  be  home 
by  fall  or  at  the  latest  next  spring.” 

Still  a  lieutenant  and  "having  passed  through  a  war  without 
smelling  gunpowder,”  Sherman  was  tempted  to  send  in  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  Washington  and  turn  his  attention  to  something  profit¬ 
able  that  would  make  immediate  marriage  possible  and  end  his 
"complete  banishment”  from  all  that  he  held  dear.  He  had  won 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  General  Stephen  Kearney  by  his 
masterly  handling  of  his  post  as  quartermaster;  and  when  he  gen¬ 
erously  supplied  the  General’s  adjutant,  Captain  Henry  Turner, 
with  clothes  from  his  own  full  store-chest,  he  won  the  Virginian’s 
friendship  for  life.  General  Kearney  returned  East  with  his  staff 
in  May,  to  be  succeeded  in  command  by  Colonel  R.  B.  Mason. 
Impressed  with  Sherman’s  good  management  and  business  ability, 
the  colonel  made  him  adjutant-general  and  confidant. 
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Fantastic  tales  were  in  circulation  that  gold  had  been  discov¬ 
ered  along  the  Sacramento  River,  forty  miles  away.  Sherman 
wrote  to  Philemon  in  August  that  he  had  visited  the  valley  with 
Colonel  Mason  and  found  its  gravel-beds  mixed  with  quantities 
of  gold,  and  had  sent  on  an  official  report  to  Washington  with 
specimens  of  the  gold.  His  letter  was  the  first  news  Lancaster 
had  had  of  the  gold-strike  and  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
until  the  town  and  country  were  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement.  Boyle 
and  his  cousin,  Hampton  Denman,  promptly  announced  their 
determination  to  trek  West.  Mr.  Ewing  "thought  the  expedition 
a  fine  one”  and  even  declared  that  were  he  a  young  man  he 
would  join  them.  Accordingly,  the  entire  relationship  was  soon 
enthusiastically  working  to  get  the  boys  ready  and  packing  their 
carpet-bags  with  every  comfort  and  necessity  their  ingenuity 
could  suggest.  Ellen  stitched  away  busily  with  the  rest.  She  wrote 
to  Sherman  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1849:  "My  love  and  happy 
New  Year  to  you,  dearest  Cumpy.  Doubtless  before  you  receive 
this,  you  will  be  in  the  company  of  some  of  the  good  people 
of  this  town — Boyle  and  Hampton  among  them — and  I  am 
rejoiced  that  you  will  no  longer  be  in  such  'complete  banish¬ 
ment.’  You  do  not  seem  so  far  away  now  that  communication 
will  be  so  constant  between  us.  I  believe  I  will  make  you  some 
shirts  and  a  purse.”  However,  with  all  her  desire  to  help,  Ellen 
quickly  tired  and  found  the  effort  beyond  her  strength.  Even 
bending  over  her  desk  to  write  was  wearisome  and  painful  and 
she  purchased  "this  small  paper  so  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  make 
my  letters  short.” 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  preparation  "dear  Pap  Boyle”  died  on 
the  morning  of  December  8,  1848,  his  grieving  children  and 
grandchildren  kneeling  by  his  bedside  while  Father  Young  ad¬ 
ministered  the  Last  Sacraments.  Ellen  could  scarcely  write  of  it 
to  Cump,  but  kept  this  sad  bit  of  news  for  the  last.  "I  have  not 
told  you  and  lament  to  have  to  tell  you  of  the  death  of  dear 
Pap  Boyle.  He  was  conscious  to  the  last  moment  and  died  as 
gently  and  calmly  as  if  he  were  falling  into  a  slumber.  With  so 
much  sickness  and  worry  I  grew  apprehensive  that  you  were 
sick  when  you  told  me  that  you  were  staying  with  a  family  in 
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Monterey.  Always  be  particular  to  say  that  you  are  well,  for  I 
am  anxious  about  your  health.  I  have  not  been  well  one  day 
since  you  left  and  I  have  no  hopes  of  recovery.” 

The  next  fortnight  was  even  more  hurried  and  filled  with  last- 
minute  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  travelers.  And,  too,  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  send  some  presents  to  Sherman  must  not  be  missed. 
Ellen  went  through  his  trunk  and  discovered  a  "good  coat — a  pair 
of  black  cloth  pantaloons,  some  cotton  socks,”  and  so  many  "new 
articles”  that  it  "made  her  anxious  to  send  him  a  full  supply.” 
But  the  strain  and  excitement  was  too  much  for  her  strength 
and  she  became  so  ill  she  was  convinced  she  would  never  have 
"health  sufficient  to  justify  me  becoming  a  wife.”  Firmly  and 
resolutely  she  put  aside  all  thought  of  marriage,  "which  would 
be  folly  in  my  case,”  and  told  Cump  she  was  determined  "thus 
to  avoid  the  transmission  of  the  worst  of  all  ills  which  we  inherit 
— disease.”  She  implored  him  to  believe  she  loved  him  as  dearly 
as  ever — "perhaps  much  more” — and  that  it  was  only  her  sense 
of  duty  which  made  her  take  this  decision.  "Am  I  not  sensible? 
Am  I  not  reasonable?  Am  I  not  just?” 

But  if  Ellen  had  renounced  completely  and  sincerely  all  plans 
for  her  marriage,  she  was  nevertheless  "truly  delighted”  to  hear 
early  in  February  that  there  was  possibility  of  Sherman’s  regi¬ 
ment’s  being  relieved  during  the  year.  She  wrote  him  at  once: 
"Tom  and  Father  are  making  every  effort  to  obtain  a  furlough  for 
you.  I  will  send  you  Tom’s  last  letter  to  me  in  which  he  speaks  of 
it.  From  it  I  infer  that  what  is  equal  to  a  furlough  will  be  sent  to 
you  immediately.  How  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  you  once  more!  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  were  never  to  meet  again — and  perhaps  we 
may  not.  I  do  not  hope  ever  to  make  a  wife,  dear  Cumpy,  there¬ 
fore  if  you  think  any  of  the  girls  out  there  can  make  you  a  com¬ 
panion  do  not  let  a  thought  of  me  prevent  your  marrying.”  She 
added  generously,  "I  shall  give  her  a  hearty,  earnest  welcome.” 

The  boys  started  off  the  morning  of  February  6 ,  1849,  among 
the  first  of  the  adventurous  thousands  to  swarm  to  the  gold-fields. 
Ellen  and  her  mother  courageously  restrained  their  tears  and  bade 
them  Godspeed,  though  their  hearts  sank  at  the  thought  of  the 
perils  to  which  the  young  adventurers  would  be  exposed.  The 
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treacherous  climate,  Panama  fever,  the  ever-menacing  cholera 
and  exposure  were  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  Ellen  wrote  a  few 
last  directions  and  cautions  to  the  dear  brother  who  was  going  on 
so  long  and  dangerous  a  journey.  "Remain  ever  a  firm  and  con¬ 
sistent  Catholic,  my  dear  brother.  Say  one  Hail  Mary  with  me 
about  noon  every  day.  We  each  wear  a  watch  and  let  us  have 
the  comfort  of  knowing  that  we  address  this  prayer  to  our  good 
Mother  at  the  same  time  every  day.  Do  not  forget.  Mother  says 
that  you  had  better  get  a  new  ’Kempis.  Take  good  care  of  your¬ 
self,  dear  Boyle.  Pray  for  me  and  forgive  me  anything  I  have 
ever  done  to  offend  you.”  Then  she  ended  with  a  last  assurance 
"I  feel  every  confidence  in  you,  my  dear  brother.”  There  was  a 
letter  for  Boyle  to  take  to  Sherman.  She  had  thought  of  many 
more  things  to  send,  "a  little  pocket  ink-stand,  several  cakes  of 
fine  soap,  a  watch-guard  with  a  neat,  gold  clasp.  I  have  done  up 
in  a  small  bag,  needles,  thimble,  scissors,  thread,  buttons  and  so  on, 
which  I  presume  will  be  acceptable  and  I  will  put  in  the  carpet¬ 
bag  for  you,  dear  Cump.  The  most  trifling  gift  I  send  bears  with 
it  all  my  love,  hopes  and  prayers.  If  there  be  anything  you  want 
we  have  not  sent,  let  us  know.” 

The  house  was  "truly  lonesome”  now  with  "the  boys”  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Mr.  Ewing  and  Tom  in  Washington,  "at  least  until 
the  middle  of  March,  when  they  will  witness  the  inauguration  of 
General  Taylor.”  It  was  a  surprise  to  the  family  when  the  new 
President  appointed  Mr.  Ewing  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  de¬ 
partment  which  had  been  created  the  previous  winter  and  whose 
duties  Ellen  told  Boyle,  "pleased  Father  more  than  any  of  the 
others.”  The  acceptance  of  the  post  necessitated  an  immediate 
move  to  Washington.  Mrs.  Ewing  reported  to  Boyle,  May  21: 
"  'Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.’  Who  would  have  thought  that 
in  the  short  space  of  time  since  you  left  home  that  our  household 
would  be  entirely  broken  up  and  that  we  would  be  housekeeping 
in  Washington.”  She  had  to  confess  to  her  son,  "You  must  know 
this  move  to  Washington  was  a  great  trial  to  me.  To  break 
asunder  all  the  sacred  ties  of  home  and  kindred — to  leave  all 
behind  you  for  four  years  to  come,  'and  it  may  be  forever’  is  a 
sad  thing.”  It  placed  many  more  miles,  too,  between  mother  and 
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son,  and  her  maternal  heart  dreaded  the  privations  and  dangers 
before  him.  Yet  her  faith  was  staunch  that  her  prayers  would 
guard  him  from  evil.  “But  oh,  my  dear  Son!  Before  all  things  do 
not  forget  to  pray  for  yourself,  and  let  me  beseech  you  to  ask 
the  protection  of  the  Mother  of  Mercy,  and  say  in  her  honor 
each  day  that  beautiful  prayer  of  St.  Bernard’s — the  Memorare.” 

The  Ewings  moved  in  mid-May  into  the  famous  Blair  home 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  which  they  rented  from  Mr.  F.  P.  Blair. 
It  was  convenient  to  the  Department  and  not  far  from  the 
White  House.  A  “four-story  house,”  Ellen  described  it  to  Boyle, 
“with  numerous  and  airy  rooms.  Father  is  furnishing  it  hand¬ 
somely — the  only  objection  is  the  stairs  we  must  climb  to  reach 
our  bedrooms.”  But  there  was  a  greenhouse  opening  off  the 
sitting-room  and  spacious  grounds  attached,  all  so  pleasant.  “We 
keep  as  cool  and  comfortable  as  if  we  were  in  the  country.” 
Visits  to  her  old  school  in  Georgetown,  to  Baltimore  and  the 
many  former  school-mates  living  in  the  neighborhood  had  made 
the  days  pass  so  entertainingly  there  had  been  “no  time,”  she 
wrote,  “to  indulge  in  dreamy  and  saddening  remembrances  of 
the  dear  home  we  have  left.” 

Ellen’s  illness  had  been  a  source  of  much  puzzlement  to  her 
doctor  in  Lancaster.  He  gave  her  a  letter,  with  a  history  of  her 
case,  which  he  suggested  she  have  delivered  to  Doctor  Power  of 
Baltimore.  Soon  after  the  Ewings  moved  East,  Tom  took  her 
over  to  see  the  doctor.  After  a  thorough  examination,  Doctor 
Power  pronounced  her  lungs  sound  and — a  quite  advanced  physi¬ 
cian  for  his  day — prescribed  the  daily  use  of  a  cold  bath,  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  food  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  sending 
her  away  to  face  the  future  assured  of  a  permanent  cure. 

It  had  been  months  since  word  had  come  from  Sherman.  His 
last  letter  was  dated  August,  1848.  Ellen  was  torn  with  anxiety. 
To  add  to  her  distress  she  received  a  note  from  his  sister,  Elizabeth 
Reese,  enclosing  one  Cump  had  written  Elizabeth  since  Ellen  had 
last  heard.  Grieving  over  the  despondent  tone  of  the  letter,  and 
quite  crushed  by  his  seeming  remissness,  she  wrote  May  19, 
(1849):  “I  have  almost  despaired  of  hearing  from  you  again, 
dearest  Cump,  and  I  am  now  induced  to  reproach  you,  who 
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heretofore  have  been  so  kind,  so  prompt,  so  generous  in  thought 
and  action,  with  some  neglect  of  me.  Nothing  could  induce  me 
to  serve  you  so.  I  must  and  will  under  any  circumstances  treat 
you  as  one  whom  I  love,  whom  I  have  loved  from  my  childhood, 
and  I  look  for  a  like  affectionate  treatment  from  you.  Sorrow  of 
all  kind  is  our  portion  in  this  world.  I  must  not  hope  to  be 
exempt  from  suffering  and  I  am  ungrateful  to  complain.  Let 
me  think  of  other  things  and  forget  you  have  treated  me  un¬ 
kindly.  I  do  hope  the  boys  are  in  California  by  this  time.  I  had 
them  take  you  some  little  articles  of  clothing  which  I  will  imagine 
for  my  comfort  you  are  using  and  finding  pleasant.  You  probably 
have  everything  in  abundance  out  there  by  now,  yet  I  thought 
it  would  give  you  pleasure  to  receive  my  presents  as  it  certainly 
gave  me  pleasure  to  send  them.” 

Sherman  too  had  almost  given  up  expectation  of  hearing  from 
home  when  the  steamer  California  arrived  at  Monterey  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  23,  1849.  "I  received  a  good  lot  of  letters,  yours  and  Phil’s, 
from  May  to  December  last,”  he  reported  happily.  "Until  this 
arrival  I  had  not  heard  from  you  for  a  whole  year.”  On  more 
than  one  occasion  mailbags  had  been  cast  into  the  sea,  for 
merchant  ships  refused  to  carry  letters  lest  they  convey  mer¬ 
cantile  intelligence.  "Indeed,  a  man-of-war  picked  up  a  letter  for 
me  floating  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.”  Ellen  received  his  letter  on 
May  22.  Her  own  was  still  at  the  Department  "waiting  for  the 
messenger  who  goes  out  from  the  Post  Office  to  take  it,  and 
now  he  can  take  this  one  which  I  write  with  quite  different 
feelings,  I  assure  you.  Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  giving  me 
the  assurance  of  your  continued  attachment,  and  consoling  me 
with  the  belief  that  you  are  not  miserable  in  your  present  sur¬ 
roundings  I  am  like  a  different  person.  I  am  overjoyed  with  the 
prospect  of  your  speedy  return!” 

With  her  heart  set  at  rest  by  this  cheering  news  from  Sherman, 
and  the  doctor’s  assurance  there  was  nothing  incurably  wrong 
with  her  health,  Ellen’s  naturally  buoyant  spirits  made  her  enjoy 
to  the  utmost  her  social  life  in  Washington  as  daughter  of  a 
Cabinet  member.  There  were  all  sorts  of  interesting  and  amusing 
people,  the  fashionable  and  the  learned,  titled  envoys  and  trav- 
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elers  of  distinction.  Old  friends  lived  close  in  the  neighborhood 
and  she  quickly  made  new  acquaintances,  whom  it  was  a  genuine 
pleasure  to  visit.  Ellen  considered  "Our  good  President  very 
pleasing  in  appearance — hale,  hearty  and  sensible,”  but  when  she 
wrote  (July  8),  had  not  yet  met  him,  "though  Mother  and  I 
have  called  and  they  have  been  here.  Ladies  are  'not  at  home’ 
so  often  in  the  City  they  rarely  meet.” 

All  of  Washington,  men,  women,  children  and  their  nurses,  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  White  House  grounds  on  Saturday  evenings  to 
enjoy  the  sunset  concerts  given  by  the  Marine  Band.  With  Tom 
to  "gallant”  her,  Ellen  thought  the  concerts  "the  best  kind  of 
recreation;  the  walks  are  so  pleasant,  and  it  is  so  convenient  a 
place  to  meet  acquaintances.”  It  was  a  strange,  exciting  world. 
She  loved  to  watch  the  endless  change  of  faces  and  dresses,  the 
color  and  animation  of  the  crowd.  There  were  picnicking  parties 
along  the  Potomac  River  in  their  summer  barouche  and  excur¬ 
sions  to  nearby  resorts  with  her  old  friends  the  Youngs.  One  jaunt 
to  Piney  Point,  Maryland,  came  near  ending  in  disaster.  Mrs. 
Ewing  wrote  Ellen  August  28  (1849) ,  "I  thanked  God  you  have 
been  preserved  from  a  watery  grave.”  The  grateful  mother  sent 
Tom  on  a  search  the  next  morning  for  a  "handsome  gold  ring 
or  a  breastpin  to  give  the  courageous  girl  who  saved  you  from 
drowning.  Your  Father  was  ill  or  I  would  have  gotten  the  present 
myself.  We  are  sending  Charley  down  to  keep  you  company  and 
for  escort.” 

The  family  seized  every  opportunity  to  forward  letters  and 
presents  to  "the  boys.”  They  were  constantly  making  up  neat 
packets  of  all  sorts  of  things.  "Tom  sent  some  fine  segars — Mother 
hemmed  a  silk  handkerchief  and  worked  slippers  and  I  slipped 
in  two  little  books,  I  would  have  put  in  more  but  Mr.  Jones’  trunk 
was  too  full.  I  sent  Macaulay’s  England  to  Cump,  which  of  course 
you  will  see.”  They  were  all  a  "little  homesick”  for  Philemon 
and  Mary,  who  had  been  married  a  year,  and  were  anxiously 
awaiting  news  that  the  boys  had  arrived  safely  on  the  Coast. 
"There  are  many  enquiries  about  my  brothers  and  I  tell  them 
the  handsome  one  is  in  California,”  Ellen  wrote  fondly  to  Boyle. 
When  September  came  and  there  was  still  no  news,  the  family 
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became  seriously  alarmed  and  began  to  preserve  a  silence  that 
was  tense  with  their  fears.  Now  and  then  a  word  escaped  about 
the  "poor  boys,”  and  one  night  twenty-year-old  Tom,  who  was 
devoted  to  his  brother,  made  Ellen  seek  refuge  in  her  room  to  hide 
her  tears  by  exclaiming,  "I  would  give  thousands — if  I  had  them 
— to  hear  that  Boyle  and  his  party  were  safe  in  California.” 

Boundless  was  their  happiness  and  relief  when  the  November 
steamer  brought  news  the  party  had  reached  their  destination  un¬ 
harmed.  Overjoyed  by  this  report  and  the  delightful  expecta¬ 
tion  that  any  steamer  might  bring  Cump  home,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  now  to  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the  gay  winter  season.  The 
Cabinet  ladies  and  daughters  were  courted  and  made  so  much 
of,  it  was  impossible  for  Mrs.  Ewing  to  attend  all  the  functions, 
or  to  return  the  hundreds  of  calls  that  members’  wives  were 
obliged  to  make.  Of  necessity  the  duty  devolved  upon  Ellen. 
The  task  was  one  of  dignity  and  ease  in  their  comfortable  winter 
carriage  which,  Ellen  confided  in  fun  to  Boyle,  "our  coachman 
says  is  'more  noble  looking  than  the  President’s.’  ”  The  brisk 
drives  through  the  city  behind  the  spirited  team  of  horses,  "brown 
beauties,”  brought  the  roses  back  to  her  cheeks  and  the  sparkle 
to  her  eyes. 

Life  was  a  lark  again  for  Ellen.  She  was  looking  her  best  in  the 
pretty  clothes  which  Mr.  Ewing  loved  to  provide  for  her.  Ellen 
was  slim,  graceful  of  carriage,  with  masses  of  wavy  brown  hair 
falling  in  curls  upon  her  shoulders.  Her  eyes,  blue  as  sapphires, 
were  singularly  expressive.  She  possessed  beauty  of  character  and 
manner,  a  kindly  gaiety  that  was  distinctly  attractive.  There  were 
gallants  a-plenty  in  Washington  who  offered  her  escort  to  the 
social  life  of  the  city,  but  only  one  man  claimed  her  thoughts, 
and  he  was  so  far  away.  She  would  have  gone  out  more  in  the 
evening,  she  wrote  Boyle,  but  "the  President  keeps  Tom  busy 
with  his  duties  as  'Secretary  to  sign  Land  Patents.’  The  title  sounds 
very  grand,  doesn’t  it?” 

Sherman  posted  his  first  gold  home  to  Mrs.  Ewing  with  in¬ 
structions  that  she  have  it  made  into  a  cross  and  chain  and  wear 
it  with  his  love,  and  Ellen  was  pleased  beyond  words  to  have 
Boyle  send  his  first  nugget  to  her,  though  she  generously  had  it 
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made  into  a  breastpin  for  her  father.  "It  is  handsomely  set,  and 
the  gold  about  it  looks  very  bright,  I  assure  you.  Father  wore 
it  to  the  President’s  last  week  and  boasted  of  it  as  your  first 
washing” 

Around  Christmas,  1849,  General  Persifor  F.  Smith  ordered 
Sherman  to  deliver  some  reports  of  his  to  General  Winfield  Scott 
in  New  York.  Sherman  obeyed  with  alacrity.  Setting  out  at  once 
with  a  party,  Lieutenant  Ord  among  them,  he  reached  New  York 
at  the  close  of  January,  1850.  After  several  days  of  dutiful  but 
impatient  attendance  upon  the  General,  Sherman  was  told  to 
lay  the  report  before  the  Secretary  of  War  at  Washington.  He 
needed  no  second  bidding  to  start  post-haste  for  the  capital.  Most 
eagerly  he  rode  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  unlatched  the  iron  gate 
at  the  Ewing  home,  and  flew  up  the  steps  in  search  of  Ellen. 
There  had  been  no  way  of  apprising  his  sweetheart  of  his  return. 
Ellen  was  in  the  greenhouse.  A  bright  patch  of  sunlight  turned 
the  red  of  her  gown  to  ruby  and  whitened  the  snowy  cuffs  and 
collar.  She  was  bathing  Dame  Tibbet  in  the  canary’s  wicker 
cage,  but  caught  the  sound  of  the  quick  step — guessed  who  it 
was  and  sped  swiftly  down  the  hall  to  be  encircled  in  Sherman’s 
arms. 

Four  years  were  long  for  young  lovers  to  be  separated.  On  his 
first  call  at  the  Wa*  Department  Cump  applied  for  a  leave  of 
absence,  received  a  grant  of  six  months  and  went  to  Ohio  to  see 
his  mother.  But  he  was  soon  back  in  Washington  to  offer  proud 
escort  to  his  beautiful  fiancee. 

There  were  immediate  preparations  made  for  their  marriage, 
planned  for  the  first  of  May.  The  Washington  papers  were  full 
of  the  event.  All  society  was  eager  for  an  invitation  to  the  wed¬ 
ding.  Sherman  wrote  his  brother  John  in  April,  "The  plans  for 
my  wedding  are  complete  and  will  come  off  at  the  appointed 
time  with  much  pomp!”  However,  despite  this  declaration  there 
was  enough  still  to  be  attended  to.  The  huge  invitation  list  had 
to  be  gone  over  carefully  lest  someone  among  their  host  of  friends 
be  overlooked.  But  in  due  time  the  small,  lace-edged  notes  were 
sent  out,  engraved,  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ewing  request  the  pleasure 
of - company,  on  Wednesday  evening,  May  1  at  8  54  o’clock,” 
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with  the  cards  of  Miss  Ewing  and  W.  T.  Sherman,  U.S.  Army, 
enclosed.  The  trousseau  had  been  in  the  making  these  many 
weeks.  Between  fittings  and  callers,  the  teas,  dinners  and  soirees 
for  Miss  Ewing  and  Lieutenant  Sherman,  Mrs.  Ewing  found  her¬ 
self  in  a  whirl  of  pleasant  duties  overseeing  the  ordering  of  decora¬ 
tions,  music  and  supper,  attending  to  countless  arrangements 
with  her  own  competent  and  loving  hands.  The  President  of 
Georgetown  College,  Father  James  Ryder,  S.J.,  was  asked  to  per¬ 
form  the  ceremony,  and  Father  James  Vespre,  S.J.  (friend  of  the 
Ewings  and  confessor  to  Ellen  from  her  school  days),  was  in¬ 
vited  to  assist. 

A  sunny  May-day  morning  greeted  Ellen  and  her  mother 
as  they  stepped  into  the  carriage  to  be  driven  to  church  for  early 
Mass  and  Holy  Communion.  Ellen  prayed  long  and  earnestly 
that  God  would  bless  her  marriage  and  that  the  grace  of  the 
Sacrament  might  follow  her  through  life.  Clear  moonlight  shone 
upon  the  guests  that  wedding  night  to  guide  their  way  up  the 
stone  steps.  The  parlors,  aglow  with  tall  candles  and  crystal  lamps, 
were  gay  with  laughter  and  music  and  the  soft  rustle  of  silk- 
gowned  women.  It  was  a  colorful  and  distinguished  gathering. 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  special  envoy  from  England,  attended  in  court 
costume;  there  were  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  dress- 
uniforms,  President  Taylor  and  his  Cabinet,  and  Ellen’s  friends 
from  childhood,  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay.  The  filigreed 
silver  bouquet-holder  the  bride  carried  was  a  present  from 
Henry  Clay.  Ellen  was  an  exquisitely  dainty  picture  as  she  came 
down  the  hall  on  her  father’s  arm,  dressed  in  the  creamiest  of 
satin  gowns,  her  small  feet  shod  in  heelless  white  kid  slippers  laced 
up  the  side,  her  eyes  shining  with  happiness  under  the  silver  mist 
of  her  veil.  Proudly  Lieutenant  Sherman  met  her,  confident  and 
erect  in  his  trim  uniform,  eyes  tender  and  serious  as  he  repeated 
the  solemn  marriage  vow  after  the  surpliced  priest,  "Till  death 
do  us  part.” 
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ith  Tom  for  chaperon — quaint  custom  of  the  time 
— Ellen  and  her  husband  took  carriage  for  Baltimore  Thursday. 
"The  excitement  of  leaving  home  was  so  great,”  Ellen  confided 
a  few  days  later  to  her  mother,  "if  the  hour  of  parting  had  been 
delayed,  I  think  I  would  have  expired.”  Arrived  in  Baltimore, 
all  three  started  on  a  tour  of  the  city  with  as  much  zest  as  if 
they  were  seeing  the  place  for  the  first  time.  They  must  examine 
the  paintings  in  the  Cathedral,  and  climb  to  the  very  top  of  the 
monument. 

Cars,  as  trains  were  then  called,  were  enough  of  a  novelty  and 
experiment  to  make  boarding  them  an  adventure  when  the  three 
arrived  breathlessly  at  the  Baltimore  station  to  take  the  train  for 
Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Reese  had  her  carriage  waiting  for  them  at 
the  depot  when  they  reached  the  city  early  Friday  afternoon 
and  a  bountiful  meal  prepared  in  their  honor.  After  dinner, 
Ellen  proposed  calling  upon  Mrs.  Reese’s  mother,  an  attention 
which  "pleased  the  old  lady  exceedingly.”  From  there  they  walked 
to  a  luggage-store,  where  Cump  bought  his  bride  a  "large  trunk 
which  will  contain  all  my  clothes.  It  has  a  closed  box  for  my 
bonnet  and  roomy  tray  on  top  to  hold  my  best  dresses  neatly. 
Mrs.  Reese  is  at  the  moment  admiring  my  wedding  gown,”  Ellen 
wrote  Mrs.  Ewing  the  next  morning.  With  grateful  appreciation 
of  the  elaborate  wedding  her  mother  had  planned,  she  told  her: 
"You  labored  very  hard,  dear  Mother,  and  managed  everything 
so  beautifully  that  the  wedding  went  off  splendidly — not  the 
slightest  mistake  or  mismanagement  in  the  whole  affair.  I  sup¬ 
pose  Mr.  Clay  received  the  important  document  I  left  for  him. 
Did  you  know  I  actually  kissed  the  President?”  she  added,  with  a 
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laugh  over  her  confusion.  "I  didn’t  realize  what  I  was  doing  till 
I  had  kissed  him.  Walking  up  the  street  last  night  we  passed 
the  museum,  where  General  Tom  Thumb  was  exhibiting,  and 
Cump  and  Tom  made  us  go  in.  I  was  quite  charmed  with  the 
little  gentleman,  and  only  wished  the  children  could  have  seen 
him  sing  and  dance  and  strut  about.  We  only  stayed  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  being  obliged  to  come  back  here  and  meet  the  family  and 
company  invited  to  see  us.  I  have  but  time  for  a  few  hurried 
lines;  we  leave  at  five  and  get  to  New  York  at  ten  this  evening. 
Give  my  best  love  to  Father.  Make  the  children  write  a  little 
gossip  every  day,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  you  can  fill  the 
sheet  and  send  it  to  me.  In  that  way  I  shall  be  supplied.  When 
you  can’t  write  long  letters,  write  short  ones — and  be  sure  to 
get  them  in  the  mail.”  Though  on  her  wedding  trip,  and  with  so 
many  social  visits  to  make,  Ellen  did  not  forget  to  make  a  spiritual 
one.  "We  are  going  out  to  Fairmont  to  make  some  calls,  and  then 
visit  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  a  neighboring  Church.” 

Sunday  morning,  Ellen  and  her  husband  heard  high  Mass 
at  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  in  New  York.  To  Ellen,  Sunday  Mass 
was  not  only  a  precept  of  the  Church  to  be  obeyed  scrupulously, 
but  a  source  of  the  utmost  joy  and  consolation.  Kneeling  in  wor¬ 
ship,  her  soul  was  penetrated  with  awe  of  the  Sacred  Drama 
enacted  before  her  eyes.  To  her,  Sunday  was  first  and  foremost 
God’s  Day.  Then,  after  giving  Him  the  best  and  freshest  part 
of  it,  she  loved  to  pass  the  rest  in  the  intimacy  of  her  home- 
circle.  There  was  a  host  of  relatives  and  friends  to  greet  the 
Shermans  at  their  hotel  upon  their  return  from  Mass.  General 
Scott  and  his  wife  called,  and  invited  the  three  of  them  to  dinner 
Wednesday  evening.  Between  calls  Monday,  they  went  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  and  "on  board  a  Man  of  War — a  splendid  ship  but 
with  cannons  enough  arranged  along  the  side  to  frighten  the 
ladies  in  peace  times.  Cump  meets  aquaintances  at  every  turn 
and  we  are  receiving  and  returning  visits  at  a  wonderful  rate.” 

It  was  Ellen’s  first  stay  in  New  York.  She  and  Cump’s  cousins, 
the  Hoyts  and  Louisa  Stanbery,  had  an  amusing  shopping  tour 
while  Sherman  searched  the  city  for  "homade  sugar”  (maple 
sugar)  in  an  effort  to  win  a  wager  from  his  bride.  But  he  was 
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forced  to  admit  in  the  afternoon  that  he  had  hunted  the  stores 
in  vain  for  the  candy  which  Ellen  (remembering  the  days  when 
she  used  to  send  it  from  home  to  West  Point)  boasted  New  York 
with  its  many  shops  would  not  be  able  to  furnish,  though  Sher¬ 
man  argued  teasingly  that  they  would.  Ellen’s  shopping  had  been 
a  success.  She  wrote  a  postscript  across  the  page  to  her  mother 
Thursday:  "By  tonight  or  tomorrow’s  express  a  box  will  go  to 
you,  dear  Mother,  in  which  you  will  find  a  simple  little  cap 
and  lace  cape.  I  paid  only  three  dollars  for  the  cap.  The  cape 
was  seventeen  and  the  prettiest  that  I  could  find.  It  should  be 
worn  lightly  and  loosely  over  the  shoulders.” 

She  almost  forgot,  so  much  news  had  she  to  give,  to  describe 
the  dinner  at  General  Scott’s:  "There  were  a  dozen  beside  our¬ 
selves.  General  and  Mrs.  Scott  were  most  friendly  and  kind;  the 
daughters,  not  pretty  but  good-humored  and  cordial.  The  din¬ 
ner  was  excellent.  It  was  served  at  the  table,  the  General  presid¬ 
ing  at  one  end  and  Mrs.  Scott  at  the  other.  There  were  not  many 
courses,  but  all  were  very  good  indeed.”  Ellen  wrote  Thursday 
morning  she  was  so  "constantly  interrupted  and  on  the  go  that 
I  can  scarcely  catch  a  wakeful  moment  to  write  you.”  It  was 
Ascension  Day  and  Sherman  and  Ellen  had  been  to  low  Mass. 
"After  Church  this  morning  I  saw  the  Priest  who  said  Mass 
crossing  the  street  to  his  home  and  I  asked  him  about  Father 
Martin.  He  is  stationed  at  some  town  near  here.  I  asked  the 
Priest  to  tell  Father  Martin  when  he  should  see  him  that  Miss 
Ewing  had  enquired  for  him.  T  am  not  Miss  Ewing  now,’  I  said, 
T  was  married  a  few  days  ago.’  'Oh,  yes,’  he  replied,  T  saw  it  in 
the  papers.’  ”  After  church,  Ellen  and  her  husband  made  a 
courtesy  call  on  Bishop  Hughes  (two  months  later  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  the  first  Archbishop  of  New  York) ,  whose  ad¬ 
ministrative  genius,  patriotism  and  kindliness  of  heart  won  for 
him  the  esteem  and  lasting  friendship  of  distinguished  statesmen 
in  America  and  the  confidence  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  in 
Rome.  Sherman  came  away  profoundly  impressed  by  the  gracious¬ 
ness  of  their  reception. 

"One  day  by  special  invitation  from  Cump,  Uncle  Denman 
[Mrs.  Ewing’s  brother-in-law]  dined  with  us  at  the  Irving  House. 
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It  is  perhaps  the  most  fashionable  house  in  the  country.  To¬ 
morrow  morning  at  seven  o’clock  we  leave  on  a  boat  for  West 
Point.  We  could  spend  two  or  three  weeks  here,  but  I  would 
rather  hurry  on.”  Ellen  loved  the  day  at  West  Point.  Cump  was 
an  enthusiastic  cicerone  through  the  historic  halls  and  Academy 
grounds  and  Ellen  explored  every  corner  with  lively  interest 
and  a  stream  of  questions.  They  attended  church  in  Albany  Sun¬ 
day,  visited  Niagara  Falls  Monday,  spent  two  days  at  the  West¬ 
ern  Hotel  in  Buffalo,  then  took  the  boat  for  Sundusky.  Her 
mother  wrote  Ellen  (May  21),  she  was  "infinitely  relieved”  to 
receive  a  letter  "dated  Mansfield  and  thankful  that  you  had 
passed  the  dangers  of  the  voyage.  Having  heard  of  two  disasters 
lately  on  the  lake  made  me  somewhat  uneasy.”  Despite  Mrs. 
Ewing’s  anxiety  about  them,  Ellen  assured  her,  "Our  trip  over 
the  lake  was  quite  pleasant,  none  of  us  were  sick  for  a  moment.” 

There  was  a  stay  of  some  two  weeks  in  Mansfield,  where  Sher¬ 
man  had  many  relatives  to  entertain  them.  The  visit  with  his 
mother  and  sisters  passed  delightfully.  Susan  Sherman,  Ellen’s 
playmate  on  The  Hill,  was  now  Mrs.  Bartley.  "We  had  tea  yester¬ 
day  at  Susan’s.  Mr.  Bartley  is  so  polite  and  friendly.  He  called 
and  took  us  out  riding  this  afternoon.  I  ride  every  day  and  walk 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  before  it  gets  warm.  The  weather  is  still 
cool.”  It  worried  Ellen  to  think  her  mother  had  to  receive  and 
make  so  many  calls  and  assume  the  responsibility  of  social  life 
at  the  capital.  Mrs.  Ewing  wrote:  "On  Monday  there  were  forty- 
eight  calls!  Many  not  having  heard  that  you  had  left  came  to 
pay  their  respects,  among  them  Captain  Ramsey,  with  his  white 
gloves  on — ready  to  congratulate  the  bride  and  his  brother  of¬ 
ficer!  Mr.  Clay  told  your  Father  at  Sir  Henry  Bulwer’s  dinner 
the  other  evening  that  he  had  intended  calling  on  you  each  day 
since  the  wedding,  but  that  he  had  been  unwell  and  would  come 
soon — not  knowing  that  you  had  left.  Commodore  and  Mrs. 
Boutwell  spent  last  Thursday  evening  with  us  and  desired  their 
best  love  to  you.  Mrs.  Ashley  when  she  called  said  you  looked 
beautiful  and  very  happy  the  night  of  the  wedding,  and  ex¬ 
patiated  in  the  most  extravagant  manner  on  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  your  dress!” 
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The  young  couple  spent  June  in  Lancaster,  the  guests  of 
Philemon  and  Mary.  Ellen  waited  for  Mary’s  son  Thomas  to  be 
born  June  27,  and  stood  proxy  for  Mrs.  Ewing  the  morning  the 
baby  was  christened.  Then  the  honeymooners  returned  to  Wash¬ 
ington  by  the  route  over  the  mountains,  stopping  at  Brownsville 
to  see  "Aunt  Maria  Blaine,”  and  reaching  Washington  the  first 
of  July.  The  nation  was  shocked  a  few  days  later  by  the  sudden 
death  of  President  Taylor,  who  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Vice- 
President  Millard  Fillmore  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ewing  resigned  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  was  immediately  appointed  United 
States  Senator  from  Ohio  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Thomas  Corwin,  who  entered  President  Fillmore’s  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Unfortunately  both  Harrison  and 
Taylor  died  early  in  their  administrations,  so  that  Mr.  Ewing  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  display  his  talents  as  a  Cabinet 
officer.  However,  he  was  frequently  called  to  the  Capital  for 
consultation,  and  remained  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  nation 
throughout  his  life. 

By  the  first  of  September  the  Ewings  were  established  once 
more  in  Lancaster.  Sherman’s  company  of  the  Third  Artillery 
was  under  the  command  of  Captain  Braxton  Bragg  and  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  near  St.  Louis.  The  dreaded  cholera 
from  which  hundreds  had  died  in  St.  Louis  the  previous  year 
was  again  virulent  in  the  city.  Consequently  Sherman  received 
permission  to  delay  joining  his  company  until  September.  Cump 
had  scarcely  reached  the  barracks  when  he  was  notified  he  had 
been  commissioned  one  of  four  new  captains  of  the  Commissary 
Department  with  his  post  at  St.  Louis.  While  Ellen  stayed  with 
her  mother  in  Lancaster  to  await  the  arrival  of  her  baby,  expected 
late  in  January,  her  husband  took  bachelor  quarters  at  the 
Planters  Hotel.  Of  course  Captain  Sherman  made  the  boat  trip 
down  the  Mississippi  and  up  the  Ohio  to  be  with  Ellen  over 
Christmas.  "Cump  left  the  day  after  Christmas,”  Ellen  wrote 
Boyle,  away  still  in  California,  January  7,  1851.  "He  is  detailed 
for  service  at  Fort  Van  Course,  Oregon.  However,  since  his 
orders  do  not  take  effect  until  after  the  return  of  Major  Lee 
from  California — whose  station  Cump  now  fills  at  St.  Louis — 
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I  live  in  hopes  that  ‘something  will  turn  up*  by  that  time  and 
prevent  our  exile.” 

Mrs.  Sherman  came  down  from  Mansfield  in  January  to  be 
with  her  daughter-in-law  and  help  get  in  readiness  for  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  baby.  Winter  winds  blew  a  heavy  snow  against  the 
house,  and  the  cold  was  intense  the  morning  of  January  28,  1851, 
but  the  day  was  a  happy  one  for  Ellen  when  her  little  girl  was 
born,  to  be  called  Maria  Ewing  for  her  grandmother.  Father 
Young  baptized  the  baby  in  St.  Mary’s  Church  the  next  Sunday 
with  her  Uncle  Charley  and  Aunt  Theresa  for  sponsors.  Cump 
waited  eagerly  for  news  at  St.  Louis.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that 
all  was  well  with  Ellen  and  the  baby,  he  was  impatient  to  have 
them  with  him.  He  announced  to  Ellen  that  he  intended  coming 
up  for  her  and  the  baby  immediately,  “allowing  me  but  ten  days 
longer  to  make  my  preparations  for  leaving  my  old  home.  I 
fear  I  shall  be  terribly  homesick,”  Ellen  confided  to  Boyle  (Feb¬ 
ruary  22) ,  “but  Father  and  Mother  are  coming  down  to  St.  Louis 
in  April  and  that  will  help  to  reconcile  me,  for  they  will  stay 
some  time.  Before  I  knew  there  was  danger  of  Cump  being  sent 
to  Oregon,  I  thought  St.  Louis  a  great  way  off  and  could  scarcely 
bear  the  thought  of  living  there,  but  now  that  I  have  been  well- 
frightened  about  so  distant  a  station  I  look  upon  St.  Louis  with 
entirely  different  feelings.  But  go  where  we  may,  I  am  resolved 
to  make  the  most  of  home.” 

Sherman  was  long  since  famous  in  the  family  for  his  “rapid 
movements.”  Extremely  anxious  to  see  his  small  daughter,  he  ar¬ 
rived  days  ahead  of  time.  Mr.  Ewing  was  detained  in  Washington. 
He  wrote  Ellen  begging  her  to  stay  until  he  returned,  “and 
Sherman  too,  but  if  he  cannot,  tell  him  that  I  will  be  responsible 
for  Ellen  and  the  Babe’s  safe  delivery  in  St.  Louis.”  However, 
Mrs.  Ewing  remarked  to  her  daughter  in  her  letter  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  (1851):  “Man  proposes  but  God  disposes,”  for  Ellen  and 
the  baby  and  husband  were  even  then  on  their  way  to  St.  Louis. 
In  1851  it  was  a  journey  of  five  and  sometimes  six  days  from 
Lancaster.  They  had  to  take  the  stage  to  Columbus,  then  the 
train  to  Cincinnati,  and  from  there  down  the  Ohio  River  on  a 
steamboat,  a  mode  of  travel  Ellen  did  not  like,  though  with 
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her  usual  good-humored  acceptance  of  difficulties  she  reported 
to  her  mother  that  although  the  boat  was  crowded  she  had  not 
only  been  comfortable  but  had  "truly  enjoyed”  the  trip. 

The  rooms  at  the  Planters  were  up  two  flights  of  stairs — quar¬ 
ters  much  too  cramped  for  a  family  of  three — but  Sherman  had 
rented  a  house  on  Chouteau  Avenue.  As  soon  as  it  could  be 
cleaned  from  cellar  to  attic,  carpets  and  matting  laid,  the  beds 
set  up  and  a  good  fire  burning  in  the  front  room,  he  hastened  to 
move  his  family  there.  It  was  quite  far  out  from  the  city  but 
placed  in  a  grove  of  dak  trees  with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  sunshine 
and  quiet — three  essentials  to  Ellen’s  happiness.  She  "commenced 
operations”  with  a  cook,  Julia — a  boy,  Peter,  and  Catherine  (the 
nurse  Ellen  had  brought  from  home  as  a  sort  of  "Ann”).  She 
was  in  high  spirits  April  10,  when  she  wrote  to  her  "Dearest 
Mother:  What  think  you?  We  have  actually  'gone  to  housekeep¬ 
ing!’  Our  house  is  not  very  grand  and  the  little  furniture  we 
have  is  not  stylish,  but  we  are  pleasantly  situated  and  have  every¬ 
thing  requisite  for  comfort,  and  I  feel  delighted  to  be  at  last 
independent.  I  will  not  describe  the  house  as  you  will  see  it 
soon,  only  to  say  that  I  have  a  room  next  to  mine  which  is  for 
you  and  Father  first,  and  then  for  any  of  our  friends  [relatives] 
that  may  afterwards  think  enough  of  us  to  come  see  us.  Should 
Tom,  or  Charley  and  Sissy  come  with  you  we  can  easily  accom¬ 
modate  them,  I  am  sure.” 

Ellen’s  room  was  in  good  order,  "but  in  your  room  I  have 
only  the  matting  down — Cump  laid  it  before  I  came  out — but 
it  shall  be  in  'statu  quo’ — (pardon  my  learning)  till  the  time 
you  get  here.  I  am  begging  hard  for  a  wardrobe,  but  Cump  says 
the  money  is  all  gone  and  I  must  wait  the  next  payday.  Tell 
Father  he  must  be  sure  to  stop  here,  for  it  will  not  be  so  incon¬ 
venient  as  he  may  imagine.”  There  was  a  horse  and  buggy  always 
ready,  and  Peter  could  make  the  drive  to  the  Court  House  in 
ten  minutes.  Really  the  location  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  "The 
omnibuses  run  out  this  far  and  they  are  a  great  comfort  to 
Catherine  and  me.  Cump  desires  his  love  to  you.” 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  difficult  of  Mr.  Ewing’s  law 
cases  was  being  tried  in  St.  Louis  just  then.  Mr.  Henry  Stoddard 
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of  Dayton,  Ohio,  had  engaged  Mr.  Ewing  to  establish  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  title  to  an  old  farm  which  an  ancestor,  Major  Stoddard,  had 
bought  on  the  site  of  St.  Louis  at  the  time  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  The  Major  was  killed  during  the  War  of  1812,  and 
the  title  was  neglected  for  many  years.  The  case  involved  tedious 
litigation  because  of  many  claimants  to  the  title,  and  required 
a  vast  amount  of  study  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ewing.  But  in  the 
course  of  four  months  or  more  of  close  application  he  learned 
enough  Spanish  to  translate  the  documents  of  the  original  Span¬ 
ish  government  grants,  and  in  the  summer  of  1851  succeeded 
in  clearing  the  title.  He  was  given  the  munificent  fee  of  $  100,000, 
most  of  it  in  St.  Louis  property.  The  Stoddards  were  staying  at 
the  Planters  Hotel  when  Ellen  moved  to  St.  Louis.  With  motherly 
concern  Mrs.  Stoddard  helped  her  arrange  the  house  and  have 
everything  in  readiness  for  her  visitors,  cutting  out  carpets  and 
hemming  curtains  and  entering  with  lively  interest  into  all  the 
details  of  housekeeping. 

All  was  ready  for  Ellen’s  first  company  in  April.  Peter  drove 
up  to  the  wharf  in  great  style  and  proudly  bore  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ewing  out  to  the  country  place,  Ellen  triumphantly  commenting 
on  the  beauties  of  the  road  as  they  passed.  Mr.  Ewing  declared 
he  never  had  a  better  cup  of  tea,  Mrs.  Ewing  was  in  raptures  over 
baby  Maria  and  had  to  shop  every  day  for  mysterious  neces¬ 
sities  for  her  granddaughter.  The  visit  was  delightful  but  over  so 
quickly.  The  house  looked  lonely  and  deserted  to  Ellen  when  she 
came  back  to  it  after  seeing  her  parents  off  to  the  boat,  but  the 
presence  of  her  mother  seemed  to  follow  her  on  the  daily  round 
of  her  duties  through  the  rooms,  and  the  distance  from  home 
seemed  not  so  great  or  awesome,  now  that  it  had  been  once 
accomplished. 

Mrs.  Ewing  loved  to  travel  and  really  enjoyed  the  trip  up  the 
river,  she  wrote  her  daughter  (May  2).  “We  came  home  on  the 
Ben  Franklin ,  a  magnificent  Boat.  The  table  and  accommoda¬ 
tions  were  excellent.  There  were  two  staterooms  which  the 
Captain  called  the  bride’s  rooms!  As  there  were  no  brides  on 
board  and  your  Father  had  telegraphed  for  a  good  room,  we  were 
given  one  of  them.  They  each  had  a  high-post  mahogany  bed- 
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stead  with  dainty  summer  curtains,  a  small  dressing-table  and 
chest  of  drawers,  a  rocking  chair  and  every  comfort  imaginable.” 

Ellen  reveled  in  even  the  humblest  of  her  housewifely  tasks. 
She  wrote  Mrs.  Ewing,  April  9,  that  she  regretted  every  day  since 
her  mother  returned  to  Lancaster  that  "I  could  not  offer  you 
dishes  more  nicely  prepared — and  prepared  by  my  own  hands.” 
To  be  sure,  housekeeping  brought  cares  but  the  pleasure  Ellen 
took  in  entertaining  her  husband’s  friends  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  trouble. 

Always  a  friendly  soul,  Ellen  liked  to  meet  and  make  new 
acquaintances.  Easter  morning  she  called  upon  the  parish  priest 
to  "see  about  renting  a  pew  which  we  shall  accomplish  on  Next 
Sunday  when  they  remove  the  Blessed  Sacrament  after  Mass  to 
sell  the  pews.”  The  bouquet  of  fragrant  lilacs  the  priest  gave 
her  with  some  crab-apple  blossoms  Cump  gathered  made  a  color¬ 
ful  table-piece  when  they  had  Colonel  Shiras  and  his  wife  to 
dinner.  "Ann  made  first-rate  soup  today  and  Catherine  is  con¬ 
fident  she  can  make  a  good  rhubarb  pie,  so  Cump  was  determined 
to  ask  them  for  dinner.”  The  best  sauce  for  the  dinner  was 
Ellen’s  merry  laugh  and  friendly  talk,  the  cordial  welcome  she 
gave  her  guests.  Sherman  proudly  introduced  his  attractive  wife 
and  brought  his  fellow-officers  to  the  home  Ellen  made  so  cheery 
and  comfortable.  In  no  time  their  house  was  the  favorite  gather¬ 
ing  place  for  their  friends,  their  parlor  the  scene  of  lively  dances 
and  card-games.  Before  they  settled  for  the  evening’s  pleasure, 
Miss  Maria  in  her  flowing  baby  dress  had  to  be  brought  to  the 
parlor  and  shown  to  the  company,  a  procedure  which  caused 
Ellen  secret  laughter.  ^ 

Never  was  Ellen  happier  than  when  her  family  came  on  to 
St.  Louis  for  a  visit.  Mr.  Ewing  brought  Philemon  with  him  in 
June,  and  was  there  again  in  September,  this  time  with  Charley. 
Ellen  wrote  to  her  mother  Sunday,  September  21  (1851):  "This 
is  usually  a  busy  day  with  me,  dear  Mother,  as  it  always  was  you 
know  with  you.  I  generally  go  to  late  Mass  and  then  mind  the 
baby  while  Catherine  goes  to  Vespers.”  She  and  sixteen-year-old 
Charley  had  a  rapturous  time  attending  the  theatre,  going  visit¬ 
ing  and  shopping.  Ellen  loved  to  buy  presents  for  her  family  and 
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friends.  She  chose  a  silk  dress-pattern  for  Cump’s  mother — the 
two  women  were  on  the  best  of  terms — a  piece  of  music  for 
Theresa  and  a  lace  cap  for  her  mother.  The  latter  wrote,  well- 
pleased,  "My  cap  is  beautiful  and  fits  me  well.  It  is  a  little  gay 
for  Lancaster,  but  then  I  can  easily  remove  part  of  the  flowers.” 

Away  in  Lancaster  the  big  house  was  strangely  silent  and  lone¬ 
some  the  fall  of  1851.  Charley  was  at  school  in  Somerset  and 
Theresa  with  the  Ursuline  Nuns  in  Brown  County,  near  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Mrs.  Ewing  looked  forward  confidently  to  having  Ellen 
and  the  baby  come  home  with  Mr.  Ewing  and  was  keenly  disap¬ 
pointed  when  Ellen  found  it  impossible  to  come.  She  had  always, 
too,  the  fear  that  Sherman  would  be  ordered  farther  West. 
Oregon  or  Fort  Leavenworth  loomed  as  dark  clouds  of  separation 
for  her.  "I  regret  to  hear  of  your  breaking  up  housekeeping, 
just  as  you  have  everything  so  comfortable.  One  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  Military  life!  I  yet  hope  you  will  not  go — first  for  your 
sake  and  secondly  because  I  want  to  pay  you  another  visit  in 
St.  Louis.  Your  Pa  says  in  his  letter  that  my  little  granddaughter 
is  one  of  the  'sweetest*  babes  he  ever  saw — that  she  is  very  pretty 
and  very  smart !”  It  was  a  severe  trial  to  have  the  fourth  of 
October  come — Ellen’s  birthday — and  her  child  so  far  away. 
Five  days  at  least  by  the  slow  river-travel  of  the  time.  She  wrote 
her  a  tender  letter,  expressive  of  the  love  and  admiration  she 
had  for  this  dear  daughter.  Under  the  heading,  she  wrote,  "Your 
birthday!  and  the  great  St.  Francis  Assisium’s  Day.  My  dearest 
Daughter!  Were  you  not  one  of  the  best  of  daughters  I  should 
commence  my  letter  today  with  a  word  of  advice.  Yet  as  we 
can  only  look  back  upon  the  past  with  certainty,  I  will  add 
instead  that  my  prayer  is  that  you  may  continue  to  be  what 
you  have  ever  been,  and  that  each  successive  birthday  may  bring 
blessings  from  Heaven  upon  you  and  yours.” 

Mr.  Ewing  returned  to  St.  Louis  with  Tom  in  November,  and 
Mrs.  Ewing  had  her  desired  second  stay  with  Ellen  over  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday.  It  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  visits  on 
the  whole,  but  marred  somewhat  by  Sherman’s  suffering  an  acute 
attack  of  asthma.  Exposure  in  California  had  made  him  subject 
to  the  troublesome  disease  which  was  always  aggravated  when 
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he  was  lying  down.  Several  times  while  the  Ewings  were  there 
he  was  obliged  to  sit  up  all  night,  much  to  everyone’s  distress. 
However,  when  Thanksgiving  came  he  presided  at  table  and 
he  was  the  merriest  of  them  all  when  he  served  their  "stout  turkey 
with  sauces  to  match.”  Boyle  was  to  be  home  the  next  spring 
after  three  years’  absence  in  California  and  Sherman  generously 
promised  that  Ellen  and  the  baby  should  spend  the  next  summer 
at  Lancaster. 

With  so  happy  a  family  reunion  in  sight,  Ellen  passed  the 
winter  contentedly,  stitching  every  leisure  moment  on  her  baby’s 
wardrobe  and  her  own  for  the  coming  summer.  There  was  much 
entertaining  at  tea  and  supper  and  visiting  to  keep  her  well 
occupied,  but  Ellen  wrote  her  mother:  "My  principal  amusement 
and  pleasure  within  doors  are  letter- writing  (to  you)  and  dress¬ 
making  (for  the  baby) .  Our  parlour  is  very  snug,  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  room  in  the  house  in  every  way,  the  best  furnished  and 
the  warmest.  Do  you  remember  the  crucifix — ivory  and  set  in 
an  ebony  frame — which  we  noticed  in  one  of  the  windows  on 
Fourth  Street?  Cump  bought  it  for  me,  and  I  have  it  on  my 
parlour  mantel-piece  between  yours  and  Father’s  miniatures.” 

A  number  of  Sherman’s  most  valued  friends  in  St.  Louis  were 
converts.  On  pleasant  Sundays  he  liked  to  go  into  the  city  with 
Ellen  and  attend  Mass  at  the  Jesuit  college  church.  Father  Pierre 
DeSmet,  a  Belgian  priest  whose  valiant  missionary  labor  had 
gained  for  him  tremendous  influence  and  authority  among  the 
Indians,  was  vice-provincial  and  procurator  of  the  college  at 
the  time,  and  he  formed  a  friendship  with  the  Shermans  that 
lasted  until  his  death  in  1873.  Ellen  was  fired  with  enthusiasm 
as  she  listened  to  this  zealous  priest  tell  of  the  needs  of  his  Indians. 
Desirous  to  help  in  his  apostolic  work,  she  started  begging  funds 
for  his  missions  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  thus  gave  him  con¬ 
siderable  assistance.  Another  noted  Jesuit  was  often  a  guest  at 
their  home,  Father  Arnold  Damen,  a  Hollander,  a  forceful 
preacher  whose  convincing  sermons  made  hundreds  of  converts 
and  whom  Ellen  was  always  desirous  to  have  her  father  meet. 

The  winter  of  1851  was  so  bitterly  cold  in  St.  Louis  that  even 
"sitting  in  front  of  an  immense  fire  my  fingers  are  constantly 
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benumbed  and  my  feet  cold  as  ice,”  Ellen  wrote.  "Baby  and  I 
go  about  with  sacque  upon  sacque  and  sometimes  over  all  of  them 
a  shawl.  We  keep  a  heaping  fire  in  the  bedroom,  covered  well 
at  night,  yet  the  water  was  frozen  in  the  pitcher  and  bowl,  and 
the  towels  we  used  for  bathing  froze  while  we  were  at  breakfast.” 
The  river  was  blocked  with  ice,  the  mailboats  were  delayed  and 
irregular  much  to  Ellen’s  disappointment.  "I  feel  badly  to  be 
so  long  without  letters  but  endeavor  to  persuade  myself  that 
the  fault  and  neglect  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  roads — the  mails 
and  the  post  master.”  Captain  Van  Vliet,  a  West  Point  classmate 
of  Sherman’s,  and  Mrs.  Van  Vliet  had  come  to  St.  Louis  at  the 
same  time  the  Shermans  moved  to  the  city  and  had  been  staying 
at  the  Planters,  "on  the  third  story,”  Ellen  wrote  her  mother 
commiseratingly,  "so  Cump  and  I  offered  them  the  advantages  of 
our  house  until  the  quarters  they  have  engaged  in  the  city  be¬ 
come  vacant.  In  case  Cump  and  I  leave  here  early  in  the  spring 
(of  which  there  is  the  strongest  probability),  they  may  keep 
this  house  and  thus  relieve  us  of  such  furniture  as  would  not  be 
worth  taking  away  or  selling.”  It  was  an  excellent  arrangement 
and  mutually  agreeable. 

Major  Turner — Sherman’s  friend  from  California  days — had 
resigned  from  the  army  and  was  a  partner  in  the  wealthy  bank¬ 
ing  firm,  Lucas  and  Turner,  of  St.  Louis.  He  and  his  wife  at¬ 
tended  the  Jesuit  church  and  Mrs.  Turner  and  Ellen  became 
warm  friends.  Ellen  was  often  at  their  home,  a  fine  old  estate 
some  miles  out  from  the  city.  Major  Turner  met  the  Shermans 
after  Mass  the  first  Sunday  after  New  Year’s  (1852)  and  in¬ 
sisted  upon  Ellen  and  the  baby  spending  the  week  with  them. 
"So  according  to  arrangements  he  brought  his  carriage  around 
on  Tuesday  evening  and  Catherine,  baby  and  I  packed  ourselves 
in  with  carpet-bag  and  shawls  and  drove  out.”  The  two  young 
wives  had  many  mutual  interests,  not  the  least  of  them  babies 
of  the  same  age.  The  days  passed  happily  in  a  pleasant  inter¬ 
change  of  confidences  and  chat.  Sherman  came  out  one  evening 
and  spent  the  night,  and  Saturday  morning  Major  Turner  drove 
the  merry  carriage-full  back  home.  The  swift  ride  through  the 
stinging  cold  air  was  delightful,  the  road  even  and  hard.  Mrs. 
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Van  Vliet  kept  house  during  Ellen’s  absence  and  had  "made 
mince  pies  and  prepared  many  good  things”  in  honor  of  the 
homecoming. 

The  year  of  housekeeping  in  St.  Louis  had  been  a  happy  one. 
Ellen’s  sunny  disposition  and  competent  management  had  made 
the  course  of  married  life  smooth  and  contented.  But  with  sin- 
cere  self-disparagement  she  wrote  Boyle  in  February,  (1852): 
"Although  I  am  neither  a  very  efficient  housekeeper  nor  a  very 
amiable  woman,  yet  the  year  passed  most  pleasantly  to  us  here, 
nor  has  anything,  even  the  slightest,  occurred  to  mar  our  hap¬ 
piness.  We  have  a  pew  in  a  fine  Church  which  we  attend  reg¬ 
ularly.  We  have  made  many  agreeable  acquaintances  and  really 
I  may  say  we  have  already  made  friends,  so  kind  and  hospitable 
is  everyone.”  Small  Maria  was  their  supreme  interest  and  source 
of  happiness;  a  smiling  miss,  blue-eyed  and  mischievous.  "She  can 
walk  and  is  on  her  feet  all  day  long,  washing  up  the  hearth  with 
her  hands  (if  she  chances  to  find  her  stew-pan  there  to  supply 
water),  pitching  the  clothes  out  of  her  trunk  when  she  can 
catch  the  lid  raised,  and  performing  other  feats  that  all  babies 
will  learn  without  teaching  from  the  older  children.”  Her  de¬ 
voted  mother  added,  "I  thank  God  for  a  gift  so  good  and  perfect.” 

Mrs.  Van  Vliet’s  son  was  born  the  last  of  March  with  Ellen 
waiting  upon  her  with  sisterly  attention.  Ellen  admired  the  "trim 
little  Yankee  Protestant”  (so  she  described  Mrs.  Van  Vliet  to 
her  mother) ,  and  was  pleased  to  have  Sherman  stand  godfather 
for  the  baby.  It  was  a  warm  and  lasting  friendship  the  two  fam¬ 
ilies  formed,  as  indeed  were  all  of  Ellen’s  ties  of  friendship.  She 
had  the  gift  of  a  loyal  heart,  the  happy  faculty  of  making  and  re¬ 
taining  friends.  Her  impetuous  and  outspoken  nature  was  a 
matter  of  distress  to  herself,  but  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
hold  resentment  and  she  was  quick  to  ask  forgiveness  and  re¬ 
establish  good  feeling.  Cheerful  and  considerate,  she  put  herself 
at  the  convenience  of  all  who  had  need  of  her  kindly  services. 
There  was  always  plenty  of  time  in  her  busy,  well-ordered  day 
for  small  courtesies.  Her  unassumed  interest  and  sympathy  put 
everyone  at  ease  in  her  company. 

All  spring  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ewing  were  in  a  fever  of  preparation 
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for  the  homecoming  of  Boyle  and  Ellen.  Mr.  Ewing  bought  a 
new  carriage  and  team  of  horses,  and  escorted  his  wife  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  on  a  shopping  tour, — "to  fit  up  the  house  nicely  for 
our  return/’  Ellen  wrote  Boyle,  and  she  laughingly  warned  her 
mother,  April  24,  that  she  would  not  have  time  for  all  her 
improvements  "for  we  'Vi-11  soon  be  upon  you  bag  and  baggage. 
I  hear  that  you  bought  a  set  of  fine  china  in  Cincinnati,  so  you 
see  your  extravagance  is  'town  talk!’  From  Boyle’s  letter  to  Cump 
I  think  you  can  expect  him  this  steamer.  Have  his  picture  hung 
in  a  conspicuous  place  and  give  him  a  comfortable  room.  Don’t 
trouble  yourself  in  the  least  what  room  you  give  me.”  And  the 
sleepyhead  of  the  family  added,  "You  know  I  love  sleep  for  its 
own  sake.”  But  the  cares  of  a  housewife  and  a  mother  made  her 
astir  promptly  these  days.  One  morning  she  wrote  under  the 
date  heading  of  her  letter,  "Monday  morning  early.”  Then  to 
make  it  quite  certain  her  mother  would  notice  her  virtuous  early- 
rising,  she  began  "Lest  you  should  be  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what 
hour  I  call  early,  dear  Mother,  I  shall  distinctly  state  that  it  is 
not  yet  eight  o’clock.  I  have  just  come  up  from  breakfast  and 
scribble  a  few  lines  to  send  it  by  Cump  when  he  goes  to  town.” 

In  May  Captain  Sherman  was  leaving  for  Fort  Leavenworth 
to  inspect  beef-cattle  for  the  government  and  make  a  formal 
contract  for  their  delivery  to  the  United  States  army  in  New 
Mexico.  In  her  expected  absence  Ellen  engaged  quarters  and 
board  for  him  at  the  Planters.  He  was  in  excellent  health,  Ellen 
wrote  and  "with  an  assurance  from  Washington  that  he  would 
not  be  ordered  from  St.  Louis  this  summer,  I  feel  much  better 
satisfied  to  leave  him.  We  are  in  quite  a  torn-up  state  but  my 
packing  is  half  done  and  I  shall  get  off  on  Thursday  if  there  be 
a  good  through  Boat  leaving.”  Mrs.  Van  Vliet  was  also  going 
East  to  visit  relatives.  The  two  women  with  their  babies  and 
nurses  thought  they  could  get  along  without  a  gentleman  for 
escort. 

Tom  met  them  at  the  wharf  in  Cincinnati  and  when  their  train 
arrived  at  Columbus  Mr.  Ewing’s  roomy  new  carriage  was  wait¬ 
ing  to  drive  them  over  the  hills  to  Lancaster.  How  happy  they 
all  were  to  be  together,  Boyle  just  returned  from  California, 
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bronzed  and  handsome,  and  Aunt  Beecher  quite  well  and  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  her  favorite  niece  home.  But  her  husband’s  mother 
and  family  in  Mansfield  were  waiting  too  for  a  visit  and  after  a 
few  weeks  Boyle  drove  Ellen  and  the  baby  as  far  as  Newark. 
"The  ride  in  the  carriage  was  a  great  relief  from  the  Stage.  Tell 
Boyle  I  am  much  obliged  for  his  polite  escort  to  Newark.”  Ellen 
brought  a  dainty  cap  with  her  for  Mother  Sherman  and  bits 
of  finery  for  the  girls.  Mrs.  Sherman  gave  her  the  warmest  of 
welcomes  and  admired  her  pretty  granddaughter  immensely. 
"She  thinks  her  like  you  and  Father,  barring  her  hair,”  red  like 
Sherman’s,  but  curling  in  soft  ringlets  about  Maria’s  dimpled 
cheeks.  Ellen  was  a  good  visitor  always.  She  was  never  company 
with  Sherman’s  mother  and  now  entered  with  zest  into  elab¬ 
orate  preparations  for  a  supper  party  Mrs.  Sherman  planned 
giving  for  her.  So  complete  a  success  did  she  make  of  it,  that  her 
mother-in-law  in  a  letter  expressing  the  hope  that  Ellen  had  ar¬ 
rived  home  safe  and  well  after  a  hot,  dusty  stage-trip,  compli¬ 
mented  her  on  her  management  of  the  affair  and  affectionately 
insisted  "no  one  could  make  a  'party  go’  like  Ellen.”  So  light¬ 
hearted  and  well  had  Mrs.  Sherman  seemed  that  it  was  a  distinct 
shock  when  Ellen  received  word,  September  23,  1852,  that  her 
husband’s  mother  had  died  suddenly  in  Mansfield  after  a  visit 
with  her  daughter  Fanny  to  the  State  Fair  at  Columbus.  Ellen 
grieved  for  her  sincerely  and  wept  as  she  wrote  her  husband  a 
letter  of  sympathy.  Sherman  answered,  profoundly  moved  at 
tidings  so  unexpected  and  sad:  "Poor  Mother!  She  has  had  hard 
times,  and  nothing  but  the  kindest,  most  affectionate  and  simplest 
heart  could  have  borne  her  up  under  her  varied  fortunes.  I  did 
think  that  in  case  I  could  so  arrange  matters  at  New  Orleans  to 
make  it  convenient  for  her  to  come,  I  would  invite  her  to  come 
with  you.  I  wrote  her  so  and  she  was  delighted  with  the  idea. 
I  knew  she  would  be,  but  it  is  ordered  otherwise.” 

Sherman  had  been  transferred  to  New  Orleans  to  straighten 
out  the  commissary  department,  which  had  been  handled  badly. 
No  sooner  was  he  in  New  Orleans  than  he  started  house-hunting. 
Everything  must  be  in  readiness  when  Ellen  should  arrive  the 
first  of  the  New  Year,  with  two  babies  now,  for  on  the  17th 
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of  November,  1852,  another  daughter  was  born  to  them.  There 
was  no  loving  Grandmother  Sherman  ,  to  place  the  small  baby 
tenderly  in  Ellen’s  arms,  but  her  Grandmother  Ewing  and  Uncle 
Boyle  carried  her  over  to  church  the  next  Sunday  and  Father 
Young  baptized  her  Mary  Elizabeth,  in  fond  memory  of  Mary 
Hoyt  Sherman. 


CHAPTER  VI 


En  Route  to  San  Francisco 

T 

JLhe  Christmas  season  was  passed  in  the  intimacy  of 
the  home-circle.  The  stately  house  on  The  Hill  was  filled  con¬ 
stantly  with  Ewing  and  Boyle  kinsfolk  come  to  say  goodby  to 
Ellen.  They  gathered  around  the  piano  Christmas  eve  to  sing 
the  old  Christmas  carols,  then  in  the  hush  of  the  star-lit  night 
walked  across  to  St.  Mary’s  for  midnight  Mass.  A  fond  memory, 
this,  for  Ellen  and  her  mother  to  cherish  when  Christmas  after 
Christmas  was  to  follow  in  the  years  to  come,  with  so  many  miles 
lying  between  them. 

Ellen  had  asked  Fanny  Sherman — lonely  in  Mansfield  without 
her  mother — to  stay  the  winter  with  her  in  New  Orleans.  Fanny 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation  and  was  with  the  party  when 
Ellen  and  her  children  and  their  nurse  Catherine  started  the  day 
after  Christmas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ewing  going  with  them  as  far  as 
Cincinnati.  They  had  only  a  few  hours  upon  reaching  the  Queen 
City  before  the  steamer-packet  the  Golden  Gate  was  ready  for 
its  voyage  down  the  Ohio  River.  Ellen  had  to  hurry  to  the  deck¬ 
railing  with  Lizzie  in  her  arms  and  Minnie  (as  the  family  now 
called  Maria)  to  catch  a  last  sight  of  home  faces.  The  Golden 
Gate  arrived  late  New  Year’s  night  (1853),  some  hours  before 
it  was  expected.  Sherman  had  heard  no  word  of  it  since  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  Ellen’s  dispatch  Monday  saying  she  was  leaving  that  day. 
Hearing  at  midnight  Saturday  that  the  packet  was  in,  he  started 
down  to  the  wharf  at  once  to  bring  his  family  to  the  house  on 
Magazine  Street  that  he  had  furnished  with  so  much  care  and 
pleasure. 

Ellen  had  but  a  moment  Monday  to  write  Boyle,  "Up  to  this 
time  Cump  has  been  housekeeper  but  the  task  now  becomes 
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mine.”  There  was  much  to  be  done;  even  now  she  was  planning 
space  in  her  new  home  to  entertain  the  family.  "I  hope  before 
we  break  up  housekeeping  again  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
from  you  as  well  as  others  from  home.”  She  had  sent  a  telegram 
to  her  mother  immediately  upon  arrival  and  had  thus  far  no 
chance  for  a  longer  letter.  *T  wish  you  to  say  to  Mother  with  my 
best  love  that  I  shall  write  at  length  tomorrow.” 

New  Orleans  was  a  quaint  and  interesting  place  with  its 
French  gaiety  and  culture.  An  important  one  too,  with  the 
largest  cotton  and  sugar  market  in  the  world.  There  were  flower- 
bordered  parks,  paved  streets  and  sidewalks.  An  omnibus  passed 
the  house  every  few  minutes,  starting  from  the  heart  of  New 
Orleans  at  Canal  Street  and  running  to  the  limits  of  the  city,  a 
convenience  that  Ellen,  with  her  great  fancy  for  shopping,  ap¬ 
preciated.  "We  all  like  New  Orleans  and  our  house,”  she  wrote 
Theresa;  *T  have  capable  help  and  get  along  splendidly.”  Ellen’s 
innate  good-breeding  responded  easily  to  the  Latin  courtesy  of 
the  Creoles.  She  had  the  happy  talent  of  transforming  even  a 
temporary  lodging  into  a  gracious  home  by  a  deft  arrangement 
of  books  and  pictures,  the  adroit  placing  of  her  small  personal 
possessions. 

Events  quickly  happened  that  made  it  uncertain  whether  their 
abode  in  New  Orleans  would  be  a  more  permanent  one  than 
their  St.  Louis  home  had  been.  Major  Turner  arrived  soon  after 
Ellen,  with  an  offer  to  Sherman  of  a  partnership  in  the  branch 
of  their  St.  Louis  bank  that  Lucas  and  Turner  wished  to  estab¬ 
lish  in  San  Francisco.  The  Major  had  decided  confidence  in  Sher¬ 
man’s  business  talents  after  watching  his  clever  handling  of  his 
quartermaster’s  post  in  California.  He  urged  his  friend  to  take 
the  matter  under  serious  consideration  and,  since  he  was  then 
en  route  to  California,  left  the  partnership-papers  with  Sherman, 
begging  him  to  look  them  over  carefully.  Soon  after  his  de¬ 
parture,  Mr.  James  H.  Lucas,  the  senior  partner  in  the  St.  Louis 
banking  firm,  came  to  New  Orleans  and  added  as  further 
inducement  the  tempting  offer  of  $4,000  a  year,  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  and  a  share  in  the  growing  profits.  The  routine  of  com¬ 
missary  duties  was  extremely  trying  to  one  of  Sherman’s  ener- 
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getic  temperament.  His  own  words  to  Ellen  (August,  1852) 
best  describe  his  reaction  to  its  monotony:  "I  am  getting  tired  of 
this  dull,  tame  life,  and  should  a  fair  opportunity  occur  for  an¬ 
other  campaign  on  the  frontier,  I  cannot  promise  to  keep  quiet. 
Commissaries  are  not  fighting  men,  but  I  could  effect  an  advan¬ 
tageous  exchange.”  The  bank  proposition  was  a  tempting  offer 
for  a  man  of  thirty-three.  It  could  not  be  dismissed  summarily. 
He  and  Ellen  talked  it  over,  weighing  its  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  from  every  angle.  Army  life  in  New  Orleans  was  de¬ 
lightful,  the  people  agreeable  and  hospitable.  Sherman  had 
adjusted  affairs  at  the  commissary  department  in  short  order  and 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  government.  But  with  no  war 
in  sight  there  seemed  small  chance  for  advancement,  and  with 
the  fatal  scourge  of  yellow  fever  ever  a  summer  menace  in  New 
Orleans,  the  business  change  to  California  seemed  one  to  be  well 
considered.  Accordingly  he  applied  for  a  six-months’  leave  of 
absence  to  investigate  matters  for  himself  in  San  Francisco.  Ellen 
wrote  Boyle  the  twenty-second  of  January:  "Cump  has  serious 
thoughts  of  going  to  California  and  if  we  have  favorable  news 
from  Washington  will  probably  leave  here  soon  and  upon  short 
notice.” 

With  their  stay  presumably  brief  in  New  Orleans,  Ellen  con¬ 
cluded  to  enjoy  the  glorious  spring-like  weather  to  the  fullest. 
The  walks  were  pleasant  and  she  loved  lingering  in  the  book¬ 
stores — books  always  fascinated  her — or  shopping  at  the  music 
store.  She  wrote  her  mother  (January  31),  "If  we  stay  here  we 
shall  rent  a  piano.  In  recollection  of  dear  Pap  Boyle’s  fondness 
for  it,  I  got  'Roy’s  Wife  of  Albivale’  with  variations,  which  I 
shall  learn  as  soon  as  I  get  to  a  piano.” 

Minnie  regarded  for  a  while  with  considerable  reserve  the 
strange  person  she  was  told  was  her  father.  To  her  he  was  "the 
Man”  but  she  soon  became  quite  fond  of  him  and  found  him  a 
most  agreeable  playmate.  She  afforded  her  father  infinite  amuse¬ 
ment.  He  wrote  Boyle  in  January:  "Minnie  is  very  lively.  It 
takes  the  whole  establishment  to  keep  her  out  of  the  drawers, 
boxes  and  closets,  all  of  which  she  inspects  even  unto  the  last 
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item  of  straw-dust.  When  spring  opens  we  expect  to  turn  her 
out  to  grass  in  some  of  the  public  parks.  The  youngest  baby  is 
growing  rapidly  but  resembles  no  one  I  ever  saw;  however  as 
time  develops  her  features,  some  distinguishing  traits  may  de¬ 
velop  whereby  we  may  classify  her.” 

Minnie’s  second  birthday,  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  came 
on  Friday,  1853,  a  warm,  sunny  day.  Sherman  took  them  all, 
Ellen  and  the  children,  Fanny  and  Catherine,  on  "the  cars”  to 
Lake  Ponchartrain  for  dinner,  returning  in  the  evening.  Minnie 
was  enchanted  with  the  attention,  Ellen  wrote  her  mother 
(January  31),  and  three-months-old  "Lizzie  was  very  good. 
Catherine  says  she  is  the  'sweetest  little  chirper — at  all,  at  all/ 
and  she  does  chirp  and  talk  much  more  than  Maria  ever  did.” 
There  had  been  no  time  to  hear  from  Washington,  but  "Should 
Cump  go  to  California  he  will  send  us  home  some  time  in  March. 
You  will  have  more  of  a  houseful  than  you  anticipated  next 
summer.” 

The  desired  leave  from  Washington  came  the  second  week  in 
February,  then  once  more  Ellen,  Fanny  and  the  children  were  on 
the  river-packet  heading  north.  They  stayed  some  days  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  with  the  Slevins,  intimate  friends  of  the  Ewings.  There 
was  considerable  shopping  to  be  done  for  Mrs.  Ewing.  She  wrote 
she  would  like  to  make  an  offering  to  the  church,  "if  you  can 
find  anything  in  Cincinnati  that  you  think  would  answer;  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  large  candles  you  spoke  of  having  seen  in  St. 
Louis  and  a  flower  vase.  I  wish  to  trouble  you  to  call  at  the  book¬ 
store  on  Western  Row  near  the  Cathedral  and  get  me  a  copy  for 
Sis  of  the  Glories  of  Mary.”  It  was  never  the  slightest  trouble 
for  Ellen  to  shop  for  presents.  She  had  an  armful  of  gifts,  the 
prayer-book  among  them,  when  she  took  the  train  for  Brown 
County  (near  Cincinnati),  to  see  Theresa  and  meet  the  charm¬ 
ing  Mother  Julia  Chatfield,  Superior  of  the  Ursuline  Con¬ 
vent.  Mother  Julia  was  an  aristocratic  Englishwoman  and 
convert  who  had  come  to  Ohio  in  1845,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  Bishop  Purcell,  from  the  Convent  of  Boulogne-Sur-Mer  in 
France,  with  a  few  French  Nuns,  and  had  started  the  widely 
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famed  school  for  girls  in  Brown  County.  Theresa  and  several 
other  girls  from  Lancaster  were  educated  there  and  bore  witness 
to  the  superior  training  and  culture  received  there. 

Mr.  Ewing  met  Ellen  at  Cincinnati  and  escorted  her  home. 
He  was  building  another  addition  to  the  house  for  his  ever- 
increasing  family  of  grandchildren.  There  was  the  usual  round 
of  visits  to  be  made  before  Ellen  could  begin  to  enjoy  all  the 
delights  of  the  new  rooms,  the  pony  and  the  farm.  On  June  8  she 
wrote  Sherman,  who  had  sent  a  necklace  and  gold  locket  to 
Minnie,  “I  received  tonight,  my  beloved  husband,  your  beau¬ 
tiful  present  to  Minnie.’,  Unfortunately  the  delicate  piece  of 
jewelery  had  been  broken  on  the  way,  though  Ellen  hastened  to 
assure  him,  to  soften  his  disappointment,  that  "the  break  is.  near 
the  upper  part  of  the  fine  work  and  does  not  spoil  the  effect. 
Minnie  was  overjoyed  to  receive  it,  to  know  that  her  own  'Papa* 
had  sent  it.  Fanny  has  invited  me  to  Mansfield’.  How  I  shall  miss 
your  good  Mother!  Minnie  is  growing  tall,  and  Lizzie  is  in  short 
dresses  and  sits  alone.  Minnie  writes  you  often — every  day  in¬ 
deed — but  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  mails,  I  presume  you 
do  not  get  her  letters.  She  sits  with  me  in  her  small  rocker  sew¬ 
ing,  with  a  needle  and  thimble  that  fit  her,  and  as  closely  as  possi¬ 
ble  mimics  me — looking  up  from  her  work  to  see  about  some¬ 
thing,  singing  while  she  sews,  and  throwing  down  her  work  to 
run  to  Lizzie.  But  enough  of  them  for  this  week.  P.S.  I  have 
thought  all  day  and  all  evening  of  our  last  few  weeks  together  and 
our  sudden  separation  so  unexpected  to  me.” 

The  visit  to  Mansfield  was  most  enjoyable,  though  Ellen  missed 
Mrs.  Sherman  sadly.  "The  girls”  furnished  an  abundance  of 
entertainment  for  their  small  nieces,  spoiling  them  as  much  as 
Mrs.  Ewing  did.  The  children  gave  amusing  performances  in 
the  barn  with  seats  for  the  audience  in  the  carriage,  sleigh  and 
wagon,  "Minnie  had  her  fill  of  strawberries  and  Lizzie  sat  in  a 
horse-collar  on  the  floor,”  Ellen  wrote  her  husband  (June  23). 
"This  is  a  great  place  for  cars.  Between  the  Pittsburgh  and  the 
Sandusky  road  they  keep  up  a  constant  hissing  (just  now  they 
gave  me  a  start) ,  enough  to  frighten  a  quiet  body  into  the  belief 
that  Satan  was  let  loose  and  running  wild  about  the  country.” 
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If  Ellen  could  jest,  there  was  plenty  of  food  for  serious 
thought  in  the  consideration  that  she  might  have  to  leave  home. 
She  clung  desperately  to  even  the  slightest  hope  that  Sherman 
might  decide  against  it,  since  his  first  impression  of  the  prospects 
had  seemed  unfavorable.  "I  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  re¬ 
ceive  your  letter  of  the  eleventh  of  May,  written  at  Marysville,” 
she  continued.  “I  am  glad  that  you  have  left  San  Francisco,  for 
it  makes  me  unhappy  to  think  that  you  are  ever  exposed  to  a 
climate  so  highly  prejudicial  to  your  health.  I  hope  you  will  keep 
your  resolve  not  to  stay  there,  no  matter  what  the  inducement 
may  be.  But  my  stronger  hope  is  that  you  will  leave  that  country 
never  again  to  be  lured  thither  by  promises  of  wealth,  or  even  by 
a  certain  prospect  of  gaining  wealth.  You  do  me  justice  in  be¬ 
lieving  that  I  will  cheerfully  submit  to  any  course  that  you  may 
determine  upon — provided  we  are  not  to  be  separated  for  years. 
Yet  you  will  not  forget  to  take  into  account  the  trial  it  would 
be  for  me  to  leave  my  parents,  now  growing  old,  with  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  not  seeing  them  for  so  long,  and  a  probability  of  never 
meeting  them  again  in  this  world.  So  if  there  need  be  anything 
to  incline  the  balance  to  either  side,  let  this  bring  you  home. 
When  I  return  to  Lancaster  I  shall  tell  Father  what  you  think 
I  should  about  your  affairs,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary,  for  I 
know  that  he  has  every  confidence  in  your  judgment  and  cool¬ 
ness  of  decision.” 

Major  Turner  was  convinced  of  the  security  of  the  banking 
business  in  San  Francisco  and  proposed  to  raise  Sherman’s  salary 
to  $5,000.  Sherman  returned  home  in  August  to  put  the  matter 
before  Ellen  and  her  parents.  He  left  the  decision  entirely  to  her, 
but  there  seemed  little  choice  to  Ellen,  since  both  alternatives 
were  so  appalling.  The  scourge  of  yellow  fever  which  was  so 
devastating  in  New  Orleans  before  medical  discovery  conquered 
it,  had  no  terror  for  Ellen  personally — she  was  always  singularly 
unafraid  of  contagion — but  she  shrank  from  exposing  her  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  city  where  sometimes  thousands  died  before  the  late 
frosts  came,  and  the  cry  of  ‘'Bring  out  your  dead!”  sounded 
daily  in  the  streets  as  the  wagons  made  their  rounds  from  house 
to  house.  California  seemed  best,  so  Ellen  decided  in  its  favor 
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and  resolutely  set  about  winning  her  parents’  consent.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ewing  were  grieved  beyond  words  at  the  thought  of  years 
of  separation  from  Ellen.  The  bleakness  of  their  home  without 
her  cheery  support  and  presence  seemed  unbearable.  Minnie  too 
had  grown  into  their  hearts.  They  were  wrapped  up  in  the 
winsome,  golden-haired  child.  Accordingly  Ellen  and  her  hus¬ 
band  took  the  heroic  resolve  to  leave  their  daughter  with  her 
grandparents  to  soften  their  loneliness  and  spare  the  child  the 
long  ocean  voyage  and  the  dangerous  journey  across  the  Isthmus, 
where  children  frequently  perished  from  Panama  fever.  The 
generous  sacrifice  accepted,  Sherman  sent  in  his  letter  of  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  to  take  effect  Septem¬ 
ber  6 ,  1853. 

Once  having  gained  the  sanction  of  all,  Sherman  hurried  the 
packing  and  gave  them  small  chance  to  think  of  the  hour  of 
parting.  Archbishop  Purcell  was  on  an  episcopal  visit  to  St. 
Mary’s  at  the  time  and  spent  Thursday  evening,  September  13, 
with  the  Ewings.  He  shook  Sherman’s  hand  warmly  in  farewell 
and  said,  "Goodby,  I  shall  pray  for  you.”  With  that  blessing 
ringing  in  her  ears  Ellen  found  courage  the  next  morning  to 
make  a  last  call  on  grieving  Aunt  Beecher.  But  she  never  could 
remember  quite  how  she  found  strength,  except  from  prayer, 
to  draw  herself  from  her  mother’s  arms  and  take  one  final  em¬ 
brace  of  Minnie,  then  watch  tearlessly  her  father  standing  so 
long  by  the  carriage  with  the  child  in  his  arms  (and  Theresa 
weeping  beside  him),  before  he  finally  bade  Boyle  start.  Boyle 
drove  them,  trunks  and  all,  to  Columbus,  from  where  they  took 
the  train  for  Cleveland. 

There  were  no  Pullmans  in  the  carriage-like  trains  of  those 
days  to  take  our  travelers  on  East.  It  was  a  tiring  trip  of  many 
changes  from  station  to  station,  no  dining-car,  but  hurried 
snatches  of  lunch  at  taverns  on  the  way.  The  Shermans  reached 
Cleveland  too  late  for  breakfast,  but  "with  a  bottle  of  ale  Cump 
got  me  and  the  delicious  bread  and  tongue  and  the  grapes  you 
put  up,  my  dear  Mother,  we  had  a  fine  meal,”  Ellen  wrote  Mrs. 
Ewing  Friday  (September  1 6)  from  Delmonico’s,  where  they 
were  staying  in  New  York.  "We  arrived  here  safe  and  well  at 
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noon  today,  having  traveled  since  Wednesday  morning  without 
rest.  Yet  [reassuring  Ellen!]  I  do  not  feel  fatigued  but  on  the 
contrary  better  than  for  a  day  or  two  previous  to  my  leaving 
home.  I  slept  well  both  nights;  the  seats  being  long  I  could  lie 
in  a  comfortable  position.  Lizzie  lay  on  one  of  them  and  slept  all 
night — Cump  being  the  one  to  keep  watch.  It  is  now  four 
o’clock  and  Cump  and  I  are  going  out  in  the  City.  His  Uncle 
Charles  Hoyt  and  Augusta,  Mrs.  Scott  and  Taylor  Sherman  have 
been  here  and  we  have  promised  to  go  up  tonight  to  meet  all 
our  friends  who  are  in  New  York.  Of  course  I  am  anxious  to 
know  how  Minnie  took  our  departure;  whether  she  realized  it  in 
the  least  and  what  she  said.  I  shall  probably  send  her  out  a 
bonnet  tomorrow,  so  do  not  get  her  one.  Tell  her  she  shall  have 
dishes  and  spoons  too.  Kiss  her  for  her  Mama  and  tell  her  to  be 
a  good  girl.  Have  her  say  her  little  prayer,  'Holy  Mary,  pray 
for  us.’  Givi  my  love  especially  to  Aunt  Beecher.  Tell  Sis  to  go 
and  see  her.  I  hope  you  have  all  written  me  here  by  this  morn¬ 
ing’s  mail,  as  it  will  be  six  weeks  from  the  time  I  leave  until  I 
receive  a  letter  from  home.  Be  sure  to  write  me  by  the  steamer  of 
the  first  of  October,  should  you  be  well.” 

With  equal  restraint  and  courage  Mrs.  Ewing  wrote,  knowing 
that  Ellen  would  be  happy  to  hear  that  all  were  well  at  home, 
Minnie  happy  and  contented  and  Philemon  recovering.  "Did  I 
tell  you  that  our  good  Bishop  the  morning  you  left,  after  having 
recommended  Philemon  to  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  asked 
them  to  pray  for  his  sister,  Mrs.  Sherman,  who  is  on  her  way  to 
California,  and  supplicate  Heaven  that  she  might  have  a  safe  and 
happy  voyage?  The  Archbishop  appeared  much  pleased  with 
Minnie’s  little  airs  and  prattle,  and  remarked  to  me  that  you  had 
not  taken  all  yourself  away,  but  had  left  us  half  in  Minnie.  She  is 
as  happy  as  a  bird,  and  says  her  Mama  has  gone  to  California  to 
bring  her  pretty  dishes.  All  join  me  in  love  to  you  and  Cumpy  and 
pray  for  a  speedy,  safe  and  happy  end  to  your  journey.  Minnie 
sends  a  dozen  kisses  to  Mama,  Papa,  and  her  sweet  little  Iddy.  May 
God  ever  bless  you,  my  darling  daughter.” 

Mrs.  Ewing  had  promised  her  daughter  that  she  would  have  a 
dispatch — as  telegrams  were  then  called — sent  Monday  to  New 
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York  with  latest  news  of  Minnie  to  comfort  and  reassure  Ellen 
before  she  sailed.  It  is  hard  to  realize  now,  in  our  day  of  per¬ 
fected  telegraphic  communication,  how  difficult  so  simple  an  act 
as  sending  a  telegram  was  in  1853.  When  Boyle  took  the  message 
to  the  office  Monday  morning  he  was  told  that  due  to  the  severity 
of  the  autumnal  storm  the  wires  were  down,  but  he  was  assured 
that  men  were  repairing  the  damage  and  that  the  dispatch  would 
be  sent  that  evening.  Unfortunately  when  morning  came,  the 
wires  were  not  yet  in  order.  Mrs.  Ewing  decided  to  have  their 
man  Rudolph  take  the  message  to  Columbus,  or  a  nearer  point 
if  one  could  be  found,  hoping  the  vessel  would  have  been  de¬ 
layed  and  that  the  dispatch  would  reach  Ellen  in  time:  "But 
your  dear  Father  prevented  me,  saying  that  it  would  be  too  late, 
that  the  vessel  would  sail  precisely  at  eleven,  that  it  was  never 
held  over  a  few  moments  of  the  hour  set.  Had  I  my  way  you 
would  have  been  spared  the  disappointment.  You  did  not  regret 
it  more  than  I,  perhaps  not  as  much.  I  took  a  hearty  cry  on  the 
strength  of  it.  You  must  know,  my  dear  Ellen,  that  Minnie  is  the 
life  and  joy  of  the  house;  I  could  not  have  lived  without  her.  I 
have  just  received  a  long  and  interesting  letter  from  Tom,  giv¬ 
ing  me  a  most  satisfactory  account  of  your  sojourn  in  the  City, 
of  the  many  friends  you  have  met  and  their  kindness  and  gen¬ 
erosity  to  you.  Tom  says  your  table  was  so  covered  with  presents 
that  it  looked  like  that  of  a  bride  on  her  wedding  day!  My  love 
to  Cumpy.  God  bless  you,  my  darling  daughter.” 

There  were  many  business  errands  for  Sherman  too.  However, 
Tom  was  at  hand  to  share  the  burden  of  shopping  that  must  be 
attended  to  first  thing,  and  gallantly  helped  Ellen  and  Augusta 
on  and  off  the  omnibus  and  carried  the  dress  for  Theresa,  the 
bonnet  for  Minnie  and  the  cloak  for  her  mother  back  to  the  hotel 
for  Ellen.  He  reported  with  amusement  to  his  mother:  "I  believe 
Ellen,  or  rather  Augusta  and  I  dealt  with  fully  one-third  of  the 
store-keepers  on  Broadway,  commencing  with  the  Battery  and 
running  up  to  Thirty-second  Street,  which  is  as  far  as  the  omni¬ 
bus  ran.” 

Sherman’s  sense  of  kinship  was  likewise  strong.  Visiting  his 
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mother’s  family,  the  Hoyts,  was  almost  a  rite  with  him,  and  one 
which  he  loved  to  perform.  When  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
see  them,  and  Ellen  was  near,  he  was  insistent  that  she  pay  his 
respects  for  him.  Nor  with  his  wife  and  baby  with  him  did  he 
permit  the  opportunity  of  a  visit  to  his  father’s  people  to  slip  by 
but  took  them  with  him  to  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  to  see  the 
Shermans.  To  be  sure,  they  could  spend  only  a  few  hours  but  the 
warmth  of  their  reception  and  the  hearty  good  wishes  for  a  safe 
voyage  that  were  called  to  them  as  the  stage  drove  off  well  re¬ 
paid  them  for  the  fatigue  of  the  hurried  trip. 

The  steamer  was  to  sail  Tuesday,  September  20,  1853.  The 
evening  before,  Ellen  sat  amidst  the  luggage  in  her  hotel  room 
and  took  out  her  portfolio  to  write  a  last  note  to  Boyle.  What 
should  she  say  to  this  dear  brother  to  ease  his  heart  and  hers?  She 
cast  aside  all  thought  of  self  and  remembered  only  her  concern 
for  him.  "On  the  eve  of  a  voyage  I  have  somewhat  the  feeling 
that  death  might  awaken  in  me  towards  those  I  leave  behind.  I 
have  thought  much  of  you  and  your  prospects  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  marry  quite  young, 
and  I  hope  that  I  may  soon  hear  of  your  happy  marriage.  Your 
interests,  your  happiness — earthly  and  eternal — lie  near  my 
heart,  and  with  my  whole  heart  I  pray  that  God  may  mercifully 
guide  you  aright,  and  bless  you  now  and  always.” 

Early  Tuesday  morning  Ellen  stood  on  the  steamer  deck  strain¬ 
ing  her  eyes  to  see  Tom  in  the  crowd  on  the  wharf,  until  he  was 
lost  completely  in  the  morning  mist  and  distance;  then  she  turned 
reluctantly  away  and  went  below  to  her  state-room,  not  half  so 
pleasant  in  size  or  accommodations  as  the  well-furnished  ones 
she  was  accustomed  to  on  the  Ohio  River.  Lizzie’s  nurse,  Mary 
Lynch,  was  there,  a  comely  Irish  girl,  good  humored  and  willing 
enough  but  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  long  voyage  and  sit¬ 
ting  quite  helpless  on  the  narrow  berth.  Ellen  set  to  work  briskly 
and  capably  to  arrange  her  luggage  in  the  small  room  with  its 
four  berths  (some  state-rooms  were  crowded  with  five  and  even 
nine) ,  and  struggled  to  forget  in  her  care  of  Lizzie  the  agonizing 
memory  of  Minnie  cuddled  in  her  grandfather’s  arms. 
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Ellen  had  never  forgotten  the  terror  of  her  experience  at 
Piney  Point  in  1849  when  she  thought  herself  drowning,  and 
the  sight  of  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  and  herself  upon  it,  had  no 
charm  for  her.  Ever  a  wretched  sea-traveler,  for  several  days 
she  and  Mary  were  a  most  distressed  and  unhappy  pair.  Lizzie 
was  left  to  the  sole  care  of  her  father.  She  looked  forlorn  and 
neglected  but  bore  the  lack  of  attention  good-naturedly,  and  in¬ 
deed  seemed  rather  pleased  at  her  dishevelment. 

The  ocean  trip  to  San  Francisco  by  the  Nicaragua  route  was  a 
tiresome  one  of  twenty-six  days,  with  no  conveniences  or  com¬ 
forts  of  any  kind  to  lighten  the  hardships  of  the  voyage.  There 
were  no  steamer-chairs  as  now,  with  a  solicitous  steward  at  one’s 
call;  no  jolly  deck  games;  no  music  at  night  while  graceful 
women  and  well-dressed  men  danced  to  its  lively  strains.  In  place 
of  the  luxurious  lounge  was  a  ladies-cabin  that  served  also  for 
a  dining-saloon.  With  two  hundred  and  fifty  passengers  to  take 
three  badly-cooked  meals  a  day  there,  it  was  always  much  too 
crowded  for  ease,  and  the  heat  was  decidedly  oppressive.  There 
was  no  gaily-awninged  promenade-deck,  but  a  hurricane -deck 
that  was  exposed  all  day  to  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  so  swarm¬ 
ing  with  passengers — eager  for  a  breath  of  air  after  the  stuffy 
quarters  inside — that  there  was  no  room  on  it  to  enjoy  even  a 
walk  for  exercise. 

“The  seats  were  stiff  and  hard,  and  one  got  perfectly  weary 
sitting  so  constantly,”  Ellen  wrote  upon  her  arrival  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  the  October  31st  steamer,  so  grateful  for  a  safe  journey 
and  the  tediousness  and  discomfort  of  twenty-six  days  at  sea 
could  be  dismissed  from  her  mind,  and  only  thanks  be  offered 
that  she  felt  the  security  of  firm  ground  once  more  beneath  her 
feet.  She  could  even  say,  “Yet  for  a  sea-voyage  I  presume  ours 
may  be  considered  a  pleasant  one.  Our  fare  on  the  Atlantic  side 
was  good  except  the  bread,  and  crackers  were  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  for  that;  but  on  this  side  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
have  fresh  meat  and  everything  else  was  from  New  York,  pre¬ 
served  in  cans;  relished  by  some  but  certainly  not  very  whole¬ 
some.  For  cooking  and  drinking  in  our  cabin  they  used  the  con¬ 
densed  water  from  the  boilers,  and  a  small  allowance  of  that,  for 
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after  we  had  passed  Acapulco  [Mexico]  there  was  no  place  we 
could  get  water  at  this  season,  even  had  the  Captain  been  willing 
to  put  in  for  it.” 

The  steamer  made  its  first  landing  at  San  Juan  del  Norte  on 
Friday  morning,  the  tenth  day  from  New  York.  The  harbor  was 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nicaragua  River  and  a  small  steam  canal- 
boat,  with  a  wooden  awning  over  its  deck,  was  waiting  to  take 
the  passengers  by  way  of  the  river  and  Nicaragua  Lake  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  boat  had  a  tiny  room,  dignified  by  the  title 
of  "Ladies  Cabin,”  so  warm  and  so  thick  with  mosquitoes  that 
"no  one  could  inhabit  it  with  comfort  or  composure,”  and  the 
passengers  were  forced  outside  to  where  "along  the  deck  were 
four  rows  of  benches,  and  the  whole  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
us  ranged  ourselves  as  best  we  could,  until  all  were  seated  or 
stood  up,  swung  upon  hammocks  or  found  a  resting  place  on  the 
piles  of  trunks  below.  We  had  our  basket  of  provisions;  cans  of 
beef,  mutton  and  sardines,  a  bottle  of  good  pickles,  a  jar  of 
limes  and  a  supply  of  crackers  and  ale.  At  dinner  time  and  sup¬ 
per  we  drew  our  basket  from  under  the  seat,  dipped  a  bottle  of 
water  from  the  river,  and  ate  with  surprising  appetite.  At  eight 
we  spread  our  blankets  along  the  space  in  our  possession  and 
Lizzie  and  I  lay  down.  Cump  took  a  bench,  but  some  girl  who 
had  not  been  able  to  find  space  on  the  floor  came  along  and  edged 
him  off ;  so  he  slept  leaning  against  a  post.  Having  plenty  of  fresh 
air  our  slumbers  were  refreshing,  and  we  arose  at  peep  of  dawn.” 

The  party  reached  Castello  Rapids  at  noon  and,  after  dining 
at  a  public-house,  stepped  into  an  even  smaller  boat — after  walk¬ 
ing  a  few  paces  to  avoid  the  rapids  over  which  no  boat  could  pass. 
"We  went  eleven  miles  across  the  lake  and  then  transferred  to  a 
good-sized  boat  with  a  comfortable  cabin  but  no  berths,  making 
our  beds  on  the  floor  again,  and  taking  our  meals  as  before.  Lake 
Nicaragua  is  very  beautiful,  dotted  with  verdure-covered  islands 
and  its  shore,  wherever  seen,  is  lined  with  trees,  some  of  them  in 
bloom  even  at  this  season.  From  the  very  center  of  the  lake  rise 
two  volcanic  mountains,  forty-two  hundred  feet  in  height,  a 
magnificent  sight.  Sunday  night  we  finished  the  ascent  and  early 
Monday  morning  cast  anchor  in  Virgin  Bay  and  were  taken 
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ashore  in  a  life-boat,  or  skiff.  The  water  was  very  rough  and  the 
boat  plunged  up  and  down  in  the  surf.  However  we  got  safely 
ashore.  We  had  a  good  breakfast  at  a  Yankee  hotel,  and  I  assure 
you  I  did  ample  justice  to  broiled  chicken,  fresh  eggs  and  coffee.” 

From  Virgin  Bay  there  was  a  twelve-mile  journey  overland 
across  the  mountains  of  the  Nicaragua  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  could  be  accomplished  only  on  mules.  "Mary  mounted 
one  and  I  another  and  Cump  made  a  native  take  Lizzie  with 
him,  but  she  had  not  been  consulted  in  that  arrangement  and 
protested  loudly  against  it;  so  Cump  had  to  carry  her  before  him. 
We  had  side-saddles  and  managed  to  keep  on  the  mules,  which 
indeed  required  no  effort  as  the  roads  were  very  fine  and  the 
animals  by  no  means  inclined  to  cut  capers.  Mary’s  mule  not 
fancying  the  side-saddle  evinced  his  determination  to  bear  it  no 
longer  by  lying  down,  but  an  exchange  of  saddles  and  Cump’s 
California  spurs  soon  settled  all  difficulties.  I  wore  out  a  pair 
of  gloves  and  a  huge  stick  in  a  vain  effort  to  get  my  mule  out  of 
a  walk,  so  we  rearranged  our  party  and  put  a  native  behind  me 
to  whip  up  the  animal.  We  walked  down  some  of  the  steep 
descents  from  the  mountain  pass  and  stopped  at  a  brook  where 
I  bathed  Lizzie  and  enjoyed  a  restful  hour.  Really  the  mule-ride, 
although  twelve  miles  in  length  was  a  great  relief  after  the 
monotony  and  weariness  on  ship  board.” 

They  reached  San  Juan  del  Sur  about  two  o’clock  and  took 
dinner  at  one  of  the  many  hotels.  Their  steamer,  the  Cortes,  was 
lying  out  some  distance,  and  a  number  of  boats  were  waiting  to 
take  the  passengers  aboard.  Crowds  of  natives  stood  around  ready 
to  carry  the  men  and  women  to  the  skiffs.  "Two  of  them  made  a 
chair  for  me  of  their  hands  (as  children  do  in  their  play) ,  which 
I  mounted,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  appearances.  Out  they 
splashed  into  the  water  nearly  waist-deep  and  landed  us — with 
many  smiles — in  the  boat.  When  I  looked  back  I  found  that  Mary 
had  been  seated  upon  a  similar  chair  with  Lizzie  upon  her  lap. 
With  but  one  arm  to  render  her  secure,  she  tilted  a  little,  and 
afraid  they  would  drown  in  three  feet  of  water  set  up  such  a 
screaming  that  I  sent  my  native  back  for  Lizzie.  She  was  so 
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terrified  before  she  could  be  handed  to  me  that  she  was  nearly  in 
spasms. 

"Thus  far  all  our  passengers  appeared  well,  but  after  we  had 

been  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  several  days  Mary  told  me  that  a  man 

and  a  woman  had  died,  and  been  thrown  into  the  sea.  Two  or 

three  days  later  another  poor  woman,  who  had  been  married 

but  a  few  weeks,  died.  Cump  thought  I  should  witness  a  burial 

at  sea,  so  I  went  upstairs  with  him  that  night  and  stood  by  the 

gangway.  The  Purser  read  the  Episcopal  funeral  service — the 

vessel  stopped  a  moment — I  heard  a  splash  in  the  water,  and  the 

affair  was  over.  I  never  realized  so  fully  before  that  death  is  truly 

the  King  of  terrors.  There  are  no  comforts  for  the  sick  at  sea; 

no  infirmary  of  any  kind;  but  a  bed  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin 

exposed  to  the  view  of  everyone.  Noise,  dirt,  want  of  fresh  air 

and  proper  food,  of  attention  and  every  consolation  that  home 

offers,  is  your  lot  when  sick  at  sea.  You  will  believe  me  when 

I  say  I  was  glad  when  on  October  15,  we  reached  San  Fran- 
>> 


cisco. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Early  California  Life 

s 

VJ'EVERAL  HOURS  ELAPSED  BEFORE  THE  DETAILS  OF  ARRIVAL 

permitted  the  passengers  of  the  Golden  Age  to  land  and  before 
Sherman  could  procure  a  carriage  (at  an  outlay  of  $8),  to  take 
the  family  to  the  Clarendon  Hotel.  Two  rooms  and  board  were 
$100  a  week  with  light  and  fires  in  their  rooms  extra.  Ellen  was 
dismayed  at  the  prices  and  amused  with  the  service.  Breakfast 
was  good,  with  a  variety  of  delicious  hot  breads,  broiled  steaks 
and  eggs — if  one  chose  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  apiece  for  them. 
Luncheon,  a  poor  one,  was  at  noon.  Dinner  was  served  at  six 
with  a  superb  show  of  style,  the  table  set  with  an  array  of  glass¬ 
ware,  and  a  great  flourish  of  napkins  and  silver.  A  vast  amount 
of  attention  from  the  dignified  waiters  succeeded  admirably  in 
diverting  the  guest’s  mind  from  the  badly-prepared  fare. 

San  Francisco  had  grown  amazingly  since  Sherman  had  first 
seen  it  in  1847.  Pretentious  brick  houses  and  smaller  frame  ones 
stood  where  he  had  left  a  rude  little  town  with  hundreds  living 
in  tents  and  adobe  shacks.  In  1853  wharves  extended  a  mile  out 
to  sea  and  along  them  lay  large  ships  and  steamers  that  discharged 
in  a  day  freight  that  scows  had  taken  a  month  to  handle  a  few 
years  before.  Yet  with  all  the  business  and  bustle  there  was  more 
poverty  and  wretchedness  than  in  New  York.  If  the  discovery 
of  gold  had  made  money  plentiful  in  San  Francisco,  prices  were 
so  exorbitant  that  only  the  rich  could  afford  any  degree  of  com¬ 
fort.  Want,  misery,  degradation  and  vice  lived  side  by  side  with 
the  most  extravagant  waste  and  wanton  expenditure. 

Fortunately  Sherman  secured  a  well-furnished  house  on  Stock- 
ton  Street,  near  Washington,  from  Mr.  Marry  at,  son  of  the 
English  author,  so  that  he  and  his  wife  had  much  less  than  or¬ 
dinary  trouble  going  to  housekeeping.  But  Ellen  at  once  perceived 
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the  place  lacked  every  requisite  that  she  considered  a  home  should 
have.  The  house  had  no  yard,  front  or  rear;  the  streets  were 
narrow  and  so  deep  with  sand  that  walking  was  no  pleasure. 
Stockton  Street  was  planked,  but  not  many  others,  except  down 
about  the  business  section.  Most  of  them  had  been  filled  with 
brush  and  clay,  and  after  the  heavy  winter  rains  the  mud  was 
so  deep  that  mules  stumbled  in  the  liquid  mire;  and  when  their 
legs  became  entangled  in  the  bushes  below,  their  riders  were 
often  thrown  and  were  lucky  to  escape  with  their  lives.1  It  cost 
a  fortune  to  keep  a  horse  and  buggy,  but,  with  only  one  road 
fit  for  driving,  few  missed  the  luxury.  The  climate  was  ideal  in 
many  ways,  the  days  a  glory  of  golden  sunshine  and  the  nights 
rarely  cold  enough  for  a  fire.  However,  in  the  afternoon  a  high 
wind  whirled  the  loose  sand  through  the  streets  from  the  en¬ 
circling  ridges  and  hills  (since  cut  away),  and  the  thin,  un¬ 
plastered  walls  of  the  houses  were  scant  protection  against  the 
bothersome  dust.  Fleas  and  flies  were  so  thick  as  to  amount  to  a 
veritable  plague,  yet  there  were  no  mosquitoes,  and  the  evenings 
at  least  were  free  from  annoyance.  The  census  claimed  a  perma¬ 
nent  population  of  thirty-five  thousand,  but  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  a  constantly  drifting  mass  of  wanderers  and  wast¬ 
rels,  an  unpleasant  and  troublesome  element,  lured  there  by 
the  gold  in  the  surrounding  hills. 

Ellen  wrote  in  October  that  if  her  husband  had  simply  or¬ 
dered  her  out  to  California  she  would  be  much  inclined  to  re¬ 
proach  him  now.  'Tittle  do  I  like  the  country.”  The  distance 
from  home,  Sherman’s  continued  asthma  and  the  utter  contrast 
of  the  changing  restless  country  with  her  secure  world  at  Lan¬ 
caster  made  it  difficult  to  be  content.  "Yet  I  hope  to  feel  more  at 
home  after  a  while.”  At  first  there  was  the  novelty  of  moving 
to  interest  Ellen  and  quiet  her  increasing  nostalgia.  But  there  was 
little  of  her  own  to  place  about  the  rooms,  none  of  her  house¬ 
hold  gods  to  handle  tenderly  and  gaze  at  wistfully,  as  she  went 
about  her  daily  tasks.  Nevertheless  she  worked  wonders  with  the 
few  small  possessions  she  had  insisted  upon  packing  and  strove 

1  Sherman's  Memoirs,  Vol.  I,  p.  95.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected — 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1931. 
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to  put  something  of  home  into  the  barren  place.  Sherman  sur¬ 
prised  her  with  a  piano  one  day.  With  endless  time  on  her  hands, 
Ellen  spent  many  hours  during  the  lonesome  days  practicing. 
Dinner  was  at  five  in  the  evening,  and  before  and  after  it  she 
amused  her  husband  and  Lizzie  with  her  liveliest  and  most 
spirited  pieces  while  Sherman  romped  and  danced  through  the 
whole  performance  with  the  delighted  child.  Ellen  had  turned 
the  spare  room  upstairs  (the  only  one  in  the  house  with  a  stove) 
into  a  sitting-room  with  an  easy-chair  for  Sherman  to  read  in.  A 
small  table  beside  a  rocker  held  her  writing  portfolio  and  sewing- 
basket.  The  mail-steamers  left  but  once  a  month,  and  mail  from 
home  could  only  be  expected  that  often,  of  course,  but  evening 
after  evening  Sherman  sorted  the  last  letters  over  and  read  them 
aloud  and  they  both  had  a  good  laugh  over  mischievous  Minnie’s 
doings,  reported  faithfully  and  in  so  much  detail.  Boyle  wrote 
that  his  small  niece  had  been  naughty  and  had  been  carried  out 
that  very  morning  from  church,  but  she  bore  the  disgrace  well 
and  quite  shamelessly.  ''Father  handed  her  over  to  Theresa,  who 
hurried  her  ignominiously  out  of  church,  while  Minnie  smiled 
sweetly  on  the  congregation  in  passing,  and  informed  them  that 
the  little  girl  in  the  adjoining  pew  was  bad.” 

"Yet  it  seems  rather  lonely,  dearest  Mother,  in  the  evening 
when  we  happen  to  have  no  company,  and  Cump  and  I  have  the 
room  to  ourselves  in  this  far-off  country;  Lizzie  asleep  and  no 
familiar  objects  endeared  by  time  about  us.”  A  knock  on  the 
street  door  was  a  welcome  sound,  which  Sherman  answered 
quickly.  Often  General  E.  A.  Hitchcock  would  come  with  his 
flute  and  roll  of  music  under  his  arm  to  enjoy  a  bit  of  home 
after  the  dreariness  of  boarding-house  life.  He  was  fond  of  music 
and  played  the  flute  well.  Ellen  loved  to  accompany  him,  and 
Sherman  listened  with  interest  and  much  comment.  "He  thinks 
the  airs  so  disguised  by  variations  that  they  can  only  be  caught 
now  and  then,  and  that  for  an  instant,  but  I  quite  fancy  them, 
and  although  I  have  very  little  hope  the  General  and  I  will  ever 
be  sufficiently  skilled  to  charm  the  public,  yet  I  am  glad  to  have 
something  to  do  that  will  improve  my  music  and  make  my 
fingers  more  nimble.  Can  you  believe  it,  Mother,  I  am  in  my 
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thirtieth  year!  It  is  time  I  am  more  of  a  woman  in  regard  to  the 
ills  of  life ;  but  in  truth  I  believe  I  am  getting  over  a  little  of  my 
homesickness.” 

Her  letter-sheet  lay  open  upon  the  portfolio  upstairs  on  the 
plain  wooden  stand  that  served  as  a  desk  in  lieu  of  her  handsome 
one  at  home  that  she  had  given  to  Theresa.  Indeed  before  leaving 
she  had  generously  disposed  of  nearly  all  she  owned,  but  sitting 
at  the  piano  here  her  hands  fell  to  her  lap  and  she  could  think  of 
other  articles  that  might  be  of  use  to  someone.  "If  there  is  any 
good  warm  clothing  of  the  children’s  that  you  do  not  need  for 
Minnie,  I  wish  you  would  send  it  to  Mrs.  McDonald,  then  please 
let  the  trunk  be  locked  and  not  used.  It  is  so  dangerous  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  iron  rim.  Use  all  of  my  things  just  as  you  please, 
my  books  are  all  that  I  shall  care  about  again.”  One  thing  stored 
in  the  big  trunk  at  home  Ellen  cherished  above  all  else,  her  wed¬ 
ding  dress.  One  day  she  had  the  sublime  thought  of  presenting 
it  to  her  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  promptly  wrote  her 
mother  to  "Take  the  satin  skirt  of  it  (and  the  wide  sleeves  too, 
if  necessary) ,  and  have  Church  vestments  made  of  it.  I  feel 
that  I  should  love  to  have  it  used  in  the  church.”  1 

Letters  were  so  treasured  by  Ellen  that  all  the  gold  in  San 
Francisco  seemed  not  half  as  precious  as  one  word  from  home. 
Never  content  with  feeling  affection  and  gratitude  towards  her 
mother,  she  was  child-like  in  her  expression  of  it.  "You  are  my 
best  friend  on  earth,  and  every  day  I  see  and  appreciate  your 
kindness  more  and  more.”  Penitently  she  added,  "I  have  given 
you  uneasiness  enough  with  my  ill-temper  and  obstinate  disposi¬ 
tion  and  made  a  poor  return  to  you  for  all  your  care  and  kind¬ 
ness  to  me.  But  it  has  not  been  from  any  want  of  affection,  and  I 
know  you  forgive  me  everything.  It  is  foolish  of  me  to  be  so 
homesick,  but  the  heart  will  not  be  reasoned  with.” 

The  ever-present  help  problem  was  a  serious  one  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  the  gold-rush  days.  Servants  were  there  on  one  steamer 


1  Father  Young,  her  revered  pastor  at  Lancaster  had  just  been  made  Bishop  of 
Erie.  Mrs.  Ewing  had  the  lovely  gown  made  into  a  magnificent  set  of  vestments  for 
Father  Young  as  a  parting  present.  The  rich  white  silk  was  trimmed  with  the  finest 
of  gold  lace,  and  fringe  and  a  lining  of  crimson  silk  made  it  a  superb  set  and  one  of 
his  choicest  gifts. 
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and  gone  the  next.  They  promised  much  and  performed  little. 
However,  by  December  Ellen  could  say  that  at  least  one  definite 
blessing  had  come  from  the  difficulties  of  keeping  competent 
‘'girls.”  "I  feel  more  independent  and  could  get  along  with  only 
Mary  if  it  were  not  for  the  washing.”  Complacently  she  reported, 
"I  find  I  can  get  quite  a  good  meal;  I  can  wait  upon  myself;  take 
care  of  Lizzie;  clean  the  house — even  comb  my  hair  (a  triumph 
indeed!),  in  short  I  feel  very  proud  of  my  skill.”  Expense  had 
seldom  been  an  item  of  consideration  to  Ellen  Ewing.  As  Ellen 
Sherman,  she  was  still  as  lavish,  at  least  in  intent;  but  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  prices  were  a  continued  subject  of  wonder  and  comment 
with  her.  "It  does  seem  to  take  a  good  deal  of  money  to  live 
here,  so  you  see  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  fast.  Cump  gives  me 
$75  every  Monday  to  pay  the  girls’  wages,  wood,  coal,  groceries 
and  market;  and  yet  by  Saturday  night  there  is  seldom  any  left 
— and  I  am  not  extravagant.” 

When  the  house  became  unbearably  lonesome  Ellen  drew  on 
her  india-rubber  ankle  boots  and  fairly  waded  through  the  mud 
to  the  stores.  The  walk  was  only  a  distance  of  five  squares,  never¬ 
theless  frequently  she  returned  home  "with  my  boots  muddy  to 
the  top,  my  stockings  muddy  above  them  and  my  dress — al¬ 
though  I  raised  it  considerably — splashed  clear  to  my  knees.  Mr. 
Nisbet  [Sherman’s  competent  bank  assistant]  says  that  in  mak¬ 
ing  New  Year’s  calls  last  year  he  left  one  boot  sticking  in  the 
mud  and  was  obliged  to  have  the  other  cut  off,  his  foot  was  so 
wet.  Yet  they  call  this  the  'El  Dorado,’  the  promised  land!”  she 
exclaimed  ironically,  and  immediately  her  thoughts  flew  back  to 
Lancaster,  her  El  Dorado.  "I  would  rather  live  in  Old  Granny 
Walker’s  cabin  at  home,  than  here  in  any  style.” 

A  source  of  great  consolation  to  Ellen  was  the  presence  in  San 
Francisco  of  Archbishop  Alemany,  transferred  from  Monterey 
(where  he  had  been  Bishop),  and  named  first  archbishop  of  San 
Francisco  by  Pope  Pius  IX  in  July,  1853.  Born  in  Spain  in  1814, 
Father  Joseph  Alemany  had  been  stationed  at  one  time  at  St. 
Joseph’s,  Somerset,  and  while  sometimes  serving  St.  Mary’s,  Lan¬ 
caster,  had  often  stayed  over-night  at  the  Ewings’.  In  1850  Father 
Alemany,  then  Provincial  of  the  Dominicans,  accompanied  by 
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Father  Francis  Vilarassa  (who  had  been  a  fellow  novice) ,  went 
to  Rome  to  lay  the  report  of  his  Order  before  the  Pope.  While 
there  he  was  appointed  and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Monterey, 
California.  He  stopped  in  Paris  and  Lyons,  where  he  was  given 
many  generous  offerings  of  much-needed  furnishings  for  his 
Church  and  sought  to  secure  some  Dominican  nuns  to  start  a 
school  and  orphanage  in  Monterey.  Mother  Mary  Goemmare,  a 
postulant,  and  two  young  French  Sisters  responded  to  his  appeal 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  with  him.  Being  detained  in  the 
East  for  a  time,  Bishop  Alemany  sent  Father  Vilarassa  out  to 
Somerset  to  get  his  few  belongings  and  a  Sister  or  two  from  St. 
Mary’s.  Fanny  O’Neil,  an  orphan  protegee  of  Mrs.  Ewing,  who 
had  been  mothered  by  her  since  childhood  and  who  Ellen  re¬ 
garded  almost  as  a  sister,  was  at  the  time  a  postulant  at  St. 
Mary’s.  In  spite  of  her  frail  health  Fanny  generously  offered  her 
services  for  the  hardships  of  the  new  mission.  So  it  happened 
that  Sister  O’Neil  (in  religion  Sister  Aloysia),  much  to  Ellen’s 
satisfaction,  was  then  at  the  Dominican  Convent  at  Monterey, 
a  town  not  far  from  San  Francisco,  and  Ellen  planned  as  soon 
as  the  roads  were  good  to  go  down  in  the  spring  and  make  her  a 
visit.  Archbishop  Alemany,  as  spiritual  father  of  the  community, 
was  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare,  and  whenever  he  had  to  visit 
them,  he  courteously  burdened  himself  with  the  small  gifts  for 
Sister  Aloysia  and  the  orphan  children  which  Ellen  took  so  much 
pleasure  to  buy  and  send  to  them.  Much  to  her  joy,  too,  her 
cousin  Hampton  Denman  was  again  in  California  at  a  ranch 
close  by;  on  steamer  days  he  was  often  in  the  city  and  stayed  the 
night  with  the  Shermans.  Ellen  was  fond  of  the  handsome,  lik¬ 
able  young  adventurer,  and  offered  him  sisterly  help  on  all  oc¬ 
casions,  mending  and  caring  for  his  linen,  and  giving  him  sage 
advice  which  he  took  in  laughing  good  part. 

The  constant  thought  of  her  little  daughter  was  a  pleasure  that 
relieved  Ellen’s  sadness  in  the  unlovely  place.  What  would  she 
not  give  for  one  kiss  from  Minnie,  one  look,  one  sound  of  her 
childish  voice!  *T  forgot  to  ask  you,  dear  Mother,  to  send  me  in 
your  letters  some  scraps  of  her  new  dresses,  not  that  I  care  about 
knowing  the  kind  she  has,  but  because  they  will  be  precious 
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relics  to  me.”  She  often  looked  at  her  watch,  and  added  three 
hours  for  the  difference  in  time,  then  tried  to  imagine  what  her 
mother  and  Minnie  were  doing.  "It  is  now  midnight  in  Lan¬ 
caster,  and  as  you  must  be  sleeping  soundly,  it  is  time  for  me  to 
say  good  night  and  get  ready  for  bed.  May  your  good  angels 
watch  over  and  protect  you  all.”  When  Ellen  had  dedicated 
Minnie  to  the  Blessed  Mother  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  St.  Louis 
(it  seemed  so  long  ago),  she  had  vowed,  as  was  the  beautiful 
custom,  to  clothe  her  in  blue  and  white — Our  Lady’s  colors — 
for  seven  years.  Though  she  knew  her  mother  had  the  same 
reverence  and  devotion,  yet  must  she  caution:  "Please  do  not  let 
Minnie  wear  any  colors  but  her  own,  even  for  a  short  time.”  Al¬ 
ways  constant  in  her  affections,  when  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  (December  8,  1853)  came,  she  lovingly  remembered 
her  Grandfather  Boyle,  had  Masses  said  for  him  and  offered  her 
Holy  Communion  that  morning  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  "This 
morning  five  years  ago,  dear  Pap  Boyle  breathed  his  last  on 
earth.  I  awoke  at  the  very  hour  and  fresh  to  my  heart  came  the 
dying  scene,  the  beautiful  face  and  head,  that  heart  so  true, 
so  meek  and  forgiving,  cold  in  death.”  Ellen  loved  the  small 
frame  church  in  San  Francisco,  dedicated  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
and  made  frequent  visits  there  when  out  walking.  Never  did  she 
go  into  the  church  but  she  found  someone  in  adoration  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament — often  men  as  well  as  women.  It  was  a 
redeeming  feature  that  softened  the  recollection  of  the  wicked¬ 
ness  prevailing  in  the  roistering  city,  that  knew  well  how  to 
amuse  itself.  To  her  it  was  curious  to  see  the  Spanish  women 
kneeling  on  mats  in  the  aisles  with  shawls  over  their  heads  in¬ 
stead  of  bonnets,  quite  handsome  crepe  shawls,  embroidered  in  a 
riot  of  gorgeous  colors. 

In  one  of  Ellen’s  Irish  nature,  emotion  was  strong— sometimes 
overpowering — and  no  amount  of  reasoning  could  conquer  it. 
She  wondered  if  all  her  life  was  to  be  a  succession  of  farewells, 
separated  now  from  her  parents,  then  at  some  future  time  from 
her  husband.  She  tried  to  bear  the  trial  of  longing  and  distance 
as  a  penance,  which  in  her  humility  she  thought  she  well  de¬ 
served.  It  was  inevitable,  unavoidable.  What  could  she  do  but 
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submit  as  cheerfully  as  possible,  master  her  impetuous  nature  and 
gain  self-control?  Some  of  her  pain  she  eased  against  her  mother’s 
heart:  “I  believe  I  cry  too  much,  dearest  Mother,  when  I  read 
your  letters  or  write;  when  any  stray  ribbon  or  garment  of 
Minnie’s  comes  in  my  way.  I  feel  I  am  so  far  away.  But  I  must 
not  cry  before  Cump,  who  is  sitting  beside  me  with  his  books, 
and  I  do  not  want  you  to  grieve  on  my  account.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  feel  as  desolate  as  I  did.” 

Christmas  eve  came,  and  Ellen  was  enceinte  and  ill.  At  nine 
o’clock  she  sat  at  the  window  looking  out  into  the  night,  eyes 
indeed  upon  the  stars  but  her  thoughts  far  away.  It  was  mid¬ 
night  in  Lancaster,  she  meditated,  and  she  knew  where  her 
mother  would  be — on  her  knees  at  Mass  in  St.  Mary’s.  When  mid¬ 
night  came  in  San  Francisco  Ellen,  with  Mary,  stole  down¬ 
stairs  and  out  into  the  darkness  of  the  quiet  night  to  lay  her 
offerings  at  the  feet  of  the  new-born  Saviour.  Holy  Communion 
was  not  given  out  at  midnight  Mass,  and  when  the  second  Mass 
started  Ellen  felt  so  faint  that  she  was  reluctantly  forced  to 
leave.  However,  seven  o’clock  Christmas  morning  found  her 
again  in  church,  though  she  could  not  kneel  except  at  the  Com¬ 
munion  railing.  Late  that  evening  she  wrote  a  greeting  to  her 
mother:  "Christmas  night.  I  cannot  let  this  beautiful  day  pass 
without  writing  a  few  lines,  dearest  Mother,  to  wish  you  all  at 
home  the  peace  which  the  Holy  Infant  came  to  bring  us.  Before 
the  Child  Jesus  I  have  made  my  poor  remembrance  of  you  this 
day,  and  within  the  Stable  to  the  humble  crib  wherein  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Word  lay  enshrined,  have  I  led  my  two  innocent  little 
ones  who,  though  far  asunder  here,  yet  dwell  together  with  Him 
in  a  holy  region  of  purity  and  truth.  May  they  ever,  imitating 
their  Divine  Example,  do  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  them  here, 
and  may  I  learn  to  conform  to  it  more  closely.  Cump  is  asleep 
on  the  sofa  near  me.  Lizzie  is  in  her  crib  for  the  night  and  my 
little  darling  at  home  with  you.  Kiss  her  for  me  every  night  be¬ 
fore  she  sleeps,  and  pray  for  us  here,  my  dear  Mother.” 

The  holidays  brought  many  anniversaries  to  keep  her  thoughts 
constantly  at  home.  How  happy  she  would  have  been  to  have 
celebrated  her  father’s  birthday — the  twenty-eighth  of  Decern- 
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ber — at  home  with  him,  and  to  be  with  her  mother  on  her  birth¬ 
day,  New  Year’s!  She  must  be  lonely  with  Mr.  Ewing  and  Boyle 
away  in  Washington.  A  ponderous  package  came  New  Year’s 
morning  from  home  with  Christmas  presents  for  all,  among  them 
a  copy  of  Thomas  a  Kempis’  Imitation  of  Christ  for  Ellen  from 
her  mother.  The  wonderfully  wise  old  book  was  an  inseparable 
companion  of  Mrs.  Ewing  and  she  had  taught  her  children  to 
use  it  as  a  sure  guide  for  their  spiritual  life.  Touched  beyond 
words,  Ellen  wrote  her  thanks,  “I  am  really  proud  to  have  the 
beautiful  ‘Kempis’  and  I  shall  keep  it  until  my  death.”  There 
was  a  tiny  sacque-pattern  among  Lizzie’s  presents  and  with  a 
catch  in  her  breath  Ellen  saw  the  memorandum  in  pencil  her 
mother  had  made  and  forgotten  to  erase:  “Fix  the  Church,” 
“Presents  for  Ellen,  Lizzie,  Louise,”  “Aprons,”  "Turkeys”  So, 
she  reflected,  despite  failing  health  her  mother  was  jealously  keep¬ 
ing  for  herself  the  privilege  of  decorating  the  altar.  And  Turkey! 
Her  tear-dimmed  eyes  glimpsed  visions  of  dinners  and  blissful 
days  when  they  were  all  together  around  the  home-table  where 
even  the  simplest  repast  tasted  better  than  all  of  earth’s  delicacies 
served  elsewhere.  She  sighed,  “You  have  my  dear  representative 
with  you  but  I,  alas!  am  far  from  you  and  her,  and  our  family 
seems  so  small  and  the  house  so  quiet  and  lonely  here  that  were 
it  not  for  the  consolation  and  happiness  of  Church  I  would  not 
realize  that  the  winter  holidays  are  here.” 

New  Year’s,  1854,  coming  on  Sunday,  Monday  was  also  a 
holiday  and  set  apart — according  to  custom — as  a  visiting  day. 
Sherman  was  suffering  from  a  severe  cold  but,  always  hospitable, 
helped  Ellen  set  the  table  with  pound  cake,  jelly  cake,  small 
cakes  and  candies;  wine,  brandy,  eggnog  and  champagne.  Then 
he  betook  himself  to  the  comfort  of  the  stove  upstairs  with  final 
instructions  to  Ellen  that  a  list  be  kept  of  the  gentlemen  who 
called.  “I  was  surprised  to  find  nearly  sixty  names  in  my  book  at 
night,  some  of  them  old  acquaintances.  They  slighted  nearly 
everything  but  the  eggnog  and  champagne.  Toward  evening 
Cump  was  able  to  dress  and  come  down,  and  I  was  glad  he  did, 
for  the  Archbishop  called.  He  and  Cump  have  become  great 
friends.” 
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One  night  in  January  a  heavy  rain  was  pouring  hard  and  fast 
on  the  roof.  Ellen  and  her  husband  were  sitting  cozily  before 
their  stove,  Sherman  reading  aloud  while  Ellen  sewed  and  Lizzie 
frolicked  with  Mary.  Suddenly  the  report  of  a  gun  announced 
the  arrival  of  a  steamer  in  the  harbor.  A  few  moments  later  an 
expressman  galloped  excitedly  past  the  house  and  before  they 
went  to  bed  the  newsboys  were  crying  an  extra  in  the  streets: 
"Arrival  of  the  Goliath”  "Wreck  of  the  Golden  Gate .  Passengers, 
mail  and  express-goods  saved.”  The  loss  of  the  $400,000  steamer 
was  devastating  in  that  isolated  region,  for  the  vessel  was  the 
speediest  and  most  reliable  ship  on  the  coast.  But  the  chief  tragedy 
of  it  was  the  fear  created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  so  far  from 
home,  and  the  loss  of  confidence  in  the  relative  safety  of  those 
who  knew  themselves  obliged  again  and  again  to  risk  their  lives 
upon  the  sea.  Hurrying  down  to  the  hotel  the  next  morning,  the 
Shermans  heard  the  tragic  details  from  Major  Hardie  and  his 
wife,  old  friends  of  theirs  from  St.  Louis,  who  told  them  of  the 
hardships  of  those  on  board  after  the  wreck.  Many  had  been 
dangerously  ill  from  smallpox  and  cholera  and  the  suffering  was 
extreme,  even  for  those  who  fared  best.  It  was  another  sinister 
warning  to  weaken  Ellen’s  assurance  that  she  would  ever  again 
see  the  place  of  her  birth.  "Taylor  and  his  wife,  who  were  swept 
ashore,  were  old  acquaintances  of  Cump’s.  The  truth  is  women 
and  children  have  no  business  going  to  sea  and  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  never  venture  more  than  one  trip  again.  If  you  and  Father 
and  Minnie  and  I  all  continue  well  it  may  be  a  long  time  before 
I  go  home,  but  I  would  willingly  undergo  and  risk  everything  to 
get  home  should  any  of  you  be  sick  and  need  me.” 

Sherman  stayed  with  them  until  noon,  waiting  impatiently 
for  the  mail  to  come  up,  and  at  last  started  for  the  bank  with  the 
repeated  charge,  "Send  Mother’s  letters  to  me  the  very  minute 
you  have  read  them.”  He  had  only  gone  a  few  steps  when  he  met 
the  man  with  the  home  letters  and  came  running  back.  Ellen 
did  not  pretend  to  hide  her  tears  as  she  read  them  and,  raising 
her  eyes  to  her  husband,  found  his  dimmed  with  the  same  emo¬ 
tion.  After  the  horror  of  the  night  they  could  smile  through 
their  tears  as  they  read:  "Master  Charles  Ewing  was  home  over 
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Sunday  and  was  astonished  at  Minnie’s  improvement  in  talking 
and  more  pleased  than  astonished  at  her  growth  in  mischief. 
While  we  were  all  in  the  parlour  waiting  for  our  tea  she  stepped 
out  into  the  dining-room,  followed  by  Charley.  When  we  heard 
him  laughing,  we  hurried  out  too.  Minnie  had  drawn  up  a  chair 
and  climbed  upon  it  and  was  helping  herself  to  the  strawberry- 
preserves  with  her  two  fingers.  It  was  fun  for  Charley,  Boyle 
and  your  Father,  but  of  course  the  tablecloth  had  to  be  changed 
for  another.  She  was  at  church  a  Sunday  or  two  ago  (the  girls 
begged  me  to  let  them  take  her),  when  she  grew  tired  and  said 
out  loud,  "Father  Young,  I  must  go  home.”  And  Father  Young 
smilingly  told  her  she  could  go.  She  will  say,  'Mama  is  such  a 
dood  dirl  for  sending  me  pretty  bonnets  and  gloves.’  She  often 
tells  me  when  she  is  in  a  remarkably  good  humor  with  me,  'I 
will  write  to  me  Mama  and  tell  her  you  such  a  dood  girl  too, 
Danma.’  ” 

Minnie’s  third  birthday  was  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  January. 
It  would  be  snowing  at  home,  Ellen  reflected,  and  she  loved  the 
sight  of  snow,  the  flurry  of  white  flakes  in  the  air.  How  much 
and  how  far  from  the  home  fireside  she  had  traveled  these  four 
years  of  her  marriage,  for  one  who  cherished  it  so  fondly  and 
whose  local  attachments  were  so  strong.  Four  years  ago  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  day  three  years,  she  had  been  lying  in  the  big 
postered  bed  at  home  with  tiny  Minnie  beside  her.  Two  years  ago 
in  St.  Louis.  It  had  seemed  far  from  Lancaster  then,  but,  after 
all,  St.  Louis  was  only  five  days’  travel  on  a  placid  river.  Last  year 
in  New  Orleans  and  today  in  California:  five  weeks*  ocean  voy¬ 
age  from  home!  While  her  skillful  fingers  fashioned  a  dress  (with 
a  pocket  for  nuts  and  candies),  or  an  apron  for  Minnie,  she 
turned  over  in  her  mind  various  minutiae  of  the  child’s  life. 
She  must  warn  her  mother  about  them  quite  as  if  Mrs.  Ewing 
had  not  reared  a  family  of  her  own,  and  many  others  also.  Dis¬ 
tinctly  a  modern  mother,  she  would  like  Minnie’s  teeth  cleaned 
daily  with  a  small,  soft  toothbrush;  would  have  her  dressed 
warmly  and  sent  outdoors  to  play  even  in  cold  weather  so  she 
might  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  always.  "Her  early  education  and 
impressions  are  all  important  in  my  eyes  for  in  case  of  my  death 
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I  shall  look  to  her  to  guide  my  younger  children.”  Ellen  was 
wretchedly  ill,  but  made  a  gallant  effort  to  keep  well  and  when 
evening  came  to  greet  her  husband  with  a  smile.  Knowing  Sher¬ 
man  liked  company,  she  encouraged  him  to  bring  General  Hitch¬ 
cock  and  other  of  his  friends  to  the  house  for  a  game  of  cards, 
and  after  placing  tempting  platters  of  refreshments  on  the  side¬ 
board  for  them,  had  many  a  laugh  upstairs  listening  to  the  merri¬ 
ment  in  the  parlor.  "They  sit  quite  late,  so  apparently  all  pass  a 
pleasant  evening.” 

They  had  been  house -hunting  from  the  first,  and  when  in 
January  Sherman  chanced  upon  a  house  on  Green  Street  beyond 
Stockton  "just  finished — the  kitchen  and  yard  are  not  yet  in 
order,”  he  bought  it  at  once.  It  was  quite  near  where  they  were 
living  and  Ellen  was  elated  over  the  agreeable  change ; — the  wide 
street,  quiet  and  free  from  dust;  the  view  of  the  Bay  from  the 
upper  windows  where  she  could  observe  the  steamers  come  into 
port.  "I  shall  be  a  faithful  watcher  when  the  steamers  are  due.” 
She  was  soon  in  a  blissful,  torn-up  state  preparatory  to  moving 
and  on  Sunday  evening  (February  19)  was  able  to  write  in  high 
glee,  "Behold  us  in  our  new  house,  and  congratulate  us  too,  for 
really  it  is  very  snug  and  comfortable.”  She  sketched  in  glowing 
terms  for  her  mother  the  shaded  lamp  in  the  entrance  hall;  the 
parlor  with  its  gay  new  rug  upon  the  floor,  a  sofa  drawn  up  to 
the  fire  and  a  number  of  easy-chairs  and  tables.  Bright  sunlight 
shone  through  the  lace-curtained  windows  on  silver  candlesticks 
and  vases,  and  played  over  the  pictures  on  the  clean  white  walls. 
"Father’s  picture  hangs  above  the  center  of  the  mantel-piece.” 
Nevertheless  one  thing  was  sadly  missing.  She  had  no  miniatures 
of  her  mother  and  Minnie,  so  she  coaxed  her  mother  to  "go  to 
the  Deguereon  rooms,  please,  and  have  Minnie’s  likeness  taken 
with  yours,  and  send  it  the  next  steamer  by  Adams  and  Company 
express.” 

Ellen  reveled  in  the  many  conveniences  after  the  discomforts 
she  had  endured  for  months.  She  had  a  yard  now,  small  to  be 
sure,  but  with  a  well  and  plenty  of  water  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  house.  A  side  entrance  and  alley-way  too,  so  there  would  be 
no  more  tracking  through  the  front  door  with  coal,  wood  and 
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provisions  of  all  sorts.  The  old  parlor  carpet  was  laid  in  her  room 
upstairs  and  she  gloried  in  the  extra  space  for  two  bureaus  and  a 
wardrobe;  in  the  warmth  of  a  grate  fire  and  at  her  bedside  the 
satisfaction  of  a  bell  to  the  kitchen.  It  never  took  Ellen  long  to 
put  things  to  rights.  To  bring  order  out  of  disorder  and  quickly 
have  the  rooms  spotless  and  shining  was  work  she  well  knew  how 
to  do.  "Really,  Mother,”  she  announced  triumphantly,  "every¬ 
thing  is  arranged  so  beautifully,  we  are  as  well  settled  as  if  we 
had  been  here  a  month.” 

The  Stevens — who  lived  next  door — Ellen  thought  were  de¬ 
lightful  neighbors,  the  wife  young,  pretty  and  amiable.  "He 
is  in  the  Navy,  and  I  believe  she  is  the  daughter  of  an  Army 
officer.”  There  were  three  small  children  and  a  fourth  coming 
soon.  The  Bowmans,  too,  friends  from  St.  Louis  days,  lived  near 
and  came  over  often  with  Major  Hardie  and  his  wife  for  dinner 
and  a  game  of  cards  in  the  evening.  Ellen  gave  a  supper  party  for 
Sherman  at  once  in  the  cheery  dining-room  and  used  her  new 
white  dishes.  "Plenty  of  them  too,  Mother,  although  they  had 
oyster  soup,  with  a  change  of  plates  for  two  courses  of  birds,  be¬ 
sides  their  desserts.”  So  grand  an  occasion  deserved  something 
superior  by  way  of  dessert,  so  she  bought  her  first  ice  cream, 
though  she  shuddered  at  the  cost.  "How  much  do  you  think  it 
sells  for?  Twelve  dollars  a  gallon!  But  fortunately  I  only  needed 
a  half  gallon.” 

On  the  whole,  life  was  decidedly  better.  Ellen  was  in  good 
health  now  and  her  courage  high.  When  Lent  came  she  could  go 
to  Mass  each  morning.  "You  will  believe  that  I  am  at  least  or¬ 
dinarily  well  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  up,  bathed  and  dressed 
for  the  day  and  have  bathed  and  dressed  Lizzie  by  eight  o’clock. 
Sometimes  breakfast  is  a  little  later  but  I  get  to  Church  every 
morning  in  good  time  for  nine  o’clock  Mass.”  It  did  not  seem 
strange  to  Ellen,  as  it  did  to  Mrs.  Ewing,  that  her  mother  should 
answer  inquiries  before  she  received  the  letter  containing  them. 
"You  have  so  long  anticipated  your  children’s  wants  and  wishes 
that  your  heart  tells  you  what  mine  most  longs  to  know.  Others 
might  think  my  repinings  immoderate  and  uncalled  for,  but 
you  have  lost  a  child,  Mother,  and  know  therefore  what  it  is 
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to  part  with  one.  Only  one  of  my  disposition  who  has  had  the 
trial  of  so  hard  and  so  wide  a  separation  could  imagine  or  under¬ 
stand  my  feelings.” 

Mrs.  Ewing  dreaded  the  thought  of  Ellen’s  approaching  con¬ 
finement  in  June,  so  far  from  her  motherly  assistance.  It  took 
all  her  courage  even  to  speak  on  the  subject.  Ellen  wrote  her  re¬ 
assuringly  that  she  had  a  good  nurse,  an  excellent  doctor,  and 
her  baby  was  coming  in  the  best  possible  season.  June  weather 
was  not  warm  in  California  as  it  was  at  home.  Prayer  had  brought 
her  confidence  and  fortitude.  She  could  truthfully  say:  "Do  not 
call  it  a  trial,  dear  Mother.  Indeed  I  regard  it  in  a  far  different 
light  and  even  look  forward  to  my  accouchement  with  pleasure 
entirely  unmingled  with  any  dread  of  the  sufferings  that  I  know 
are  unavoidably  attendant  upon  it.  I  intend  to  look  well  to  my 
own  comfort  and  sure  recovery,  believing  that  to  be  the  best  I 
can  do  for  my  children.  So  I  hope  you  will  not  feel  the  least  un¬ 
easiness  on  my  account,  but  remembering  me  in  your  prayers, 
leave  me  to  the  mercy  of  Him  whose  loving  care  is  ever  upon  us.” 
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our  Lady’s  feast  of  the  Annunciation — (March 
25) — twin  boys  were  born  to  Mrs.  Stevens.  There  was  ample 
occupation  for  Ellen’s  willing  hands  when  distracted  Lieutenant 
Stevens  came  over  and  begged  her  assistance.  She  dressed  the 
three  children  and  sent  them  trooping  across  to  Mary,  where 
they  played  contentedly  under  her  watchful  eyes  with  Lizzie 
until  after  affairs  were  running  smoothly  again  in  the  house 
next  door.  Then  Ellen  went  back  home  and  waited  serenely  for 
her  own  time  to  be  accomplished. 

In  the  hush  of  a  tranquil  June  night,  Ellen  awakened  her 
husband  and  sent  him  in  haste  for  Doctor  Tripler  and  her  nurse, 
Mrs.  Beldon.  At  seven  the  next  morning,  June  8,  1854,  Mrs. 
Bowman  placed  Sherman’s  son  in  his  arms  and  Ellen  with  a  soft 
sigh  of  happiness  closed  her  eyes  in  quiet  content.  The  next  Tues¬ 
day  evening  at  eight  o’clock  Sherman  carried  the  baby  to  the 
parlor  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering,  Archbishop  Ale- 
many  solemnly  baptized  him  William  Ewing.  Major  and  Mrs. 
Hardie  stood  proxy  for  Philemon  and  Mary,  “whose  names  were 
registered  in  this  distant  land  as  responsible  for  their  first 
nephew.”  Lizzie,  a  toddler  of  eighteen  months,  behaved  admir¬ 
ably  through  the  whole  performance,  although  she  was  rather 
disposed  to  remonstrate  “when  the  water  made  the  baby  cry.” 
A  colored  man-servant  helped  the  girls  serve  a  lavish  supper  to 
the  guests,  the  Archbishop  and  Father  Hugh  G.  Gallagher,  the 
Bowmans  and  Hardies,  Captain  Welsh,  Cousin  Hampton  of 
course  and  the  men  from  the  bank,  Mr.  Nisbet  and  Mr.  Reilly. 
Ellen  was  the  only  one  in  the  house  who  did  not  witness  the 
baptism,  but  she  held  happy  court  throughout  the  evening  in  her 
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flower-filled  room  upstairs.  A  few  days  later  she  wrote  a  short 
letter  to  her  mother  in  a  weak  scrawl  that  rambled  over  the 
page:  "My  hour  is  passed  and  I  am  blessed  with  as  splendid  a 
boy  as  even  you  could  have  wished  me.  He  is  fair,  and  in  ap¬ 
pearance — thus  far — a  Sherman.  Tell  my  darling  Minnie  that 
Mama  is  sick  and  cannot  write  to  her  this  time,  but  that  she  has 
a  little  brother  who  will  one  day  love  her  dearly.” 

In  a  remarkably  short  time  Ellen  was  up  and  able  to  take  a 
long  drive  with  the  children  and  nurses;  but  the  drive  (at  a  cost 
of  $11.50)  was  an  extravagance  that  could  not  often  be  re¬ 
peated.  With  the  doctor’s  bill  and  her  nurse  at  $150  a  month, 
and  the  mounting  prices,  Ellen  protested  to  her  mother  that  her 
husband’s  salary  of  $5,000  a  year  was  poor  compensation  for  an 
exile  so  far  and  long.  Items  such  as  a  large  box  of  exquisitely- 
colored  wax  candles  sent  to  Sister  Aloysia  (with  a  reminder  that 
she  soon  would  be  able  to  make  the  long-postponed  visit  to 
Monterey)  were  not  so  much  a  luxury  as  a  necessity  to  one  of 
Ellen’s  liberal  habits.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  who  had  recently 
come  to  the  city  to  care  for  the  orphans  and  the  poor  were  also 
bountiful  recipients  of  her  benevolence.  Sister  Frances,  the  Su¬ 
perior,  had  been  in  St.  Louis  for  many  years  and  knew  Mrs. 
Turner  well.  There  was  quite  a  colony  of  former  St.  Louis  women 
to  assemble  of  an  afternoon  and  over  a  cup  of  fragrant  tea  com¬ 
miserate  one  another  over  the  hardships  of  so  complete  a  severance 
from  home.  However,  they  were  far  too  sincerely  devout  to  con¬ 
fine  their  meetings  to  tears  over  the  inevitable,  but,  devoted 
daughters  of  the  Church,  at  once  set  to  work  to  organize  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Sisters  and  help  build  for  them  a  much-needed 
residence  and  orphanage.  They  decided  to  hold  a  fair  in  October 
and  several  times  Mother  Frances  stopped  in  on  her  rounds  for 
consultation  with  Ellen  about  the  arrangements.  Naturally  Ellen 
was  all  interest,  but  with  a  small  baby  had  to  confine  her  efforts 
to  presiding  over  enthusiastic  meetings  in  her  parlor  and  promis¬ 
ing  generous  contributions  to  a  table. 

When  Ellen  dismissed  her  nurse  at  the  end  of  the  month  she 
found  her  time  fully  occupied,  for  she  kept  the  care  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  her  own  hands  and  left  the  household  tasks  to  the  two 
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Marys.  Lizzie  was  charmed  with  the  baby,  and  so  violent  was  she 
in  her  demonstrations  of  affection  that  Ellen  kept  her  playing  at 
a  safe  distance  from  the  cradle.  She  spent  a  good  part  of  her  time 
outdoors  guarded  by  two  handsome  collie  puppies,  Frank  and 
George,  odd  names  for  dogs.  George  was  a  wanderer  whose  favor 
had  to  be  coaxed,  but  Frank  was  as  rough  in  his  attentions  to 
Lizzie  as  she  was  to  her  baby  brother,  and,  although  her  favorite, 
was  frequently  scolded  sternly  by  his  lisping  young  mistress.  In¬ 
stantly  at  the  faintest  sound  of  an  infant  cry  indoors  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  sister  set  up  a  like  wail  and  came  flying  into  the  house 
with  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks  to  see  what  could  be 
wrong. 

The  lovely  daguerreotype  of  Mrs.  Ewing  and  Minnie  that 
Ellen  had  pleaded  for  so  long  was  brought  at  last  on  the  July 
steamer  by  some  friends  from  Lancaster.  The  father  and  mother 
were  enraptured  at  the  sight  of  the  charming  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Ewing,  and  Minnie  leaning  confidently  against  her  knee.  Ellen 
was  so  overjoyed  to  have  even  a  picture  of  her  child  and  mother 
that  she  could  not  part  with  it  for  a  second  but  carried  it  with 
her  from  room  to  room,  upstairs  and  downstairs.  With  the  minia¬ 
ture  on  the  mantelpiece  and  Lizzie  romping  about  the  cradle, 
Ellen  and  her  husband  tried  to  imagine  their  little  family  to¬ 
gether  once  more.  In  the  same  mail  was  a  letter  for  Ellen  from 
Bishop  Joshua  Young  thanking  her  for  the  sacrifice  of  her  beau¬ 
tiful  wedding  gown  and  expressing  his  pleasure  over  the  hand¬ 
some  vestments.  He  confessed  that  he  missed  his  former  flock. 
“The  poor  Bishop  of  Erie — he  calls  himself — how  homesick  he 
is!  He  knows  now  what  I  have  endured.  But  I  am  well  and  en¬ 
tirely  over  my  homesickness,”  she  continued  briskly  (thinking 
perhaps  that  if  she  made  the  statement  emphatically  enough  it 
would  be  thought  true),  “and  although  I  still  long  for  home, 
and  sometimes  take  a  cry  about  it,  I  am  content  to  remain  the 
alloted  time  and  feel  cheerful  and  happy  even  in  California.” 
She  declared  that  even  with  a  baby  of  a  month  and  another  of 
nineteen  months,  with  no  nurse  but  Mary  and  twenty  distrac¬ 
tions  to  a  minute,  she  was  as  composed  as  the  “coolest  Yankee” 
her  mother  ever  saw. 
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Nevertheless  she  was  almost  in  tears  again  at  the  thought  of 
Charley  and  Theresa  home  from  school  for  the  summer.  That 
dear  and  only  sister  came  now  to  an  age  when  she  could  be  a 
cherished  and  understanding  companion  and  yet  denied  by  dis¬ 
tance  the  sweet  privilege  of  sisterhood.  But  Ellen  would  exercise 
from  afar  her  influence.  With  three  children  of  her  own  she  felt 
more  competent  than  ever  to  give  advice  to  her  mother.  It  is 
amusing  when  we  consider  how  indulgent,  if  firm,  a  mother  Mrs. 
Ewing  was,  to  hear  Ellen  say  with  extreme  courtesy:  "Will  you 
pardon  me,  dear  Mother,  if  I  beg  as  a  favor  to  me — so  far  away 
— that  you  will  not  give  Sis  and  Charley  a  single  scolding  during 
all  the  summer.  Let  them  enjoy  themselves  as  much  as  possible, 
and  if  they  do  things  that  you  cannot  approve,  they  will  profit 
more  by  experience  than  reproof  just  now.  I  hope  that  you  will 
not  be  offended  at  my  saying  this  but  I  know  that  you  cannot 
help  regarding  Sis  and  Charley  as  children,  whereas  they  are  fast 
approaching  maturity.” 

Her  clothes  were  most  disreputable,  she  told  her  mother,  who 
loved  pretty  things,  and  if  a  devotee,  was  ever  a  becomingly- 
dressed  one.  Ellen  too  liked  to  be  well-gowned.  She  thought  San 
Francisco  had  the  worst  shops  in  all  Christendom,  but  she  got 
her  nurse,  Mrs.  Beldom,  who  lived  around  the  corner,  to  come  in 
for  the  day  and  help  Mary  with  the  children  while  she  made  a 
tour  of  the  stores  for  a  bonnet,  mantle  and  dress.  After  con¬ 
siderable  search  she  found  a  plum  repsilk  for  her  cloak  and  a 
pretty  merino  of  the  same  shade  for  her  dress.  She  loved  the 
richness  of  the  color  that  heightened  the  glow  of  her  cheeks 
and  deepened  the  blue  of  her  expressive  eyes.  "I  shall  send  you 
a  sample  of  it  if  I  do  not  forget  to  do  so.  I  am  quite  stout  [one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds!]  and  I  really  think  your  dresses 
would  fit  me  now.  It  will  be  quite  convenient  in  case  we  should 
be  disposed  to  trade  when  I  go  home.” 

Indeed  a  trip  home  was  the  main  topic  of  conversation  and  a 
subject  of  lively  discussion  between  husband  and  wife.  Sherman 
was  in  complete  sympathy  with  Ellen’s  anxiety  to  see  her  father, 
who  was  painfully  ill  with  inflammatory  rheumatism  and  heart 
trouble.  "I  am  heart  sick  about  Father!”  she  told  her  mother. 
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”1  cannot  bear  to  think  of  his  being  so  long  confined  to  a  bed 
of  suffering.”  She  longed,  too,  to  see  her  mother  and  Minnie  and 
judge  for  herself  how  the  child  was  getting  along  without  her. 
But  there  was  a  warm  debate  as  to  whether  or  not  she  should 
take  the  babies  with  her.  Would  the  pleasure  the  grandparents 
take  in  seeing  the  children  compensate  for  the  dangers  of  the 
treacherous  voyage?  Ellen  thought  not,  but  though  her  heart 
failed  her  at  the  thought  of  leaving  two  babies,  yet  she  was  con¬ 
soled  with  the  thought  that  "Cump,  feeling  a  great  responsi¬ 
bility,  will  be  as  watchful  as  a  mother.” 

Never  would  Ellen  be  reconciled  to  the  thought  of  living  in 
California,  so  different  in  every  way  from  the  home  of  her  youth. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  pioneer  in  her.  Always  the  trail  home 
was  to  her  the  road  to  an  earthly  paradise.  She  was  quite  content 
as  she  frequently  said  to  abide  by  her  bargain  and  to  remain  in 
California  for  the  time  of  their  original  contract,  but  she  ob¬ 
jected  strenuously  when  her  husband  proposed  renewing  it  for 
another  six  years.  How  justified  she  felt  herself  to  be,  she  re¬ 
vealed  to  Boyle,  though  characteristically  she  veiled  her  earnest¬ 
ness  under  a  half  jest:  "'The  Bible  says  let  a  man  leave  his  father’s 
house  and  cleave  to  his  wife.  And  I  am  not  prepared  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  a  wife’s  duty  is  to  act  without  a  will;  although  I  grant 
you  that  in  matters  where  no  principle  is  involved  her  will 
should  be  obedient  to  her  husband’s.  But  a  wife  is  a  part  of  a 
man’s  own  self — his  better  half  [irrepressible  Ellen!]  and  not 
his  slave,  and  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  her  wishes,  tastes, 
fears,  and  feelings,  unless  in  cases  where  imperative  necessity 
compels  them  to  be  disregarded.  If  my  husband  prefers  this 
outlandish  place  on  account  of  some  peculiar  advantage  in  busi¬ 
ness,  that  is  no  reason  why  1  should  be  willing  to  give  up  home, 
parents  and  friends  for  life.  I  am  content,  or  at  least  I  consent 
to  stay  here  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  but  I  must  be  allowed  my 
opinion  that  we  are  making  a  poor  exchange  of  friends  for 
money.  I  would  rather  live  near  my  home  poor,  than  be  a  million¬ 
aire  away  from  it.” 

On  the  other  hand  Sherman,  although  suffering  wretchedly 
from  asthma,  was  more  deeply  interested  in  his  business  with  the 
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passing  of  each  day.  Under  his  capable  management  Lucas, 
Turner  and  Company  was  steadily  increasing  in  patronage  and 
gaining  the  good  will  of  the  more  conservative  business  men  in 
the  booming  town.  In  July  the  bank  moved  from  its  temporary 
quarters  on  Montgomery  Street — the  Wall  Street  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco — into  its  new  three-story  building  on  the  same  street.  San 
Francisco  was  holding  its  head  high,  extending  its  streets,  sewer¬ 
ing  them  and  planking  them  with  three-inch  lumber.  Its  wharves 
and  trading  houses  were  doing  a  tremendous  volume  of  business, 
although  how  the  city  could  continue  to  prosper  mystified  Sher¬ 
man.  "Cump  is  bothered  to  death  by  gentlemen-loafers,,,  Ellen 
wrote  Boyle,  "who  live  better  than  he  does,  and  yet  want  to  bor¬ 
row  money  from  the  bank  without  any  security  or  intention  of 
repaying.” 

Well-pleased  to  have  completed  the  building,  which  had  been 
a  considerable  worry  to  him,  Sherman  had  sufficient  leisure  to 
take  the  trip  with  Ellen  to  Monterey,  a  distance  of  150  miles. 
They  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowman  to  join  the  outing.  Sherman 
hired  a  carriage  and  a  horse  to  team  with  his,  and  off  they  started 
on  the  third  of  August.  The  Bowmans  followed  in  their  buggy. 
The  roads  in  August  were  almost  as  level  as  a  floor  and  so  little- 
traveled  at  that  season  that  the  dust,  although  deep,  was  in  no 
place  annoying.  The  drive  was  pleasant,  through  a  country  massed 
with  fragrant  and  gloriously-colored  bloom.  They  journeyed 
quite  late  the  second  day  and  finally  a  light  twinkling  through  a 
clump  of  trees  guided  them  to  a  small  cottage  where  they  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  generous  wood-fire  burning  in  a 
wide,  old-fashioned  fireplace,  and  a  pleasant-faced  old  lady  to 
bid  them  welcome.  The  next  noon  Sister  Aloysia  met  them  smil¬ 
ingly  in  the  convent  parlor,  her  thin  cheeks  flushed  with  happi¬ 
ness  and  excitement  to  see  Ellen  and  the  children,  and  with  a 
thousand  questions  to  ask  about  all  at  home.  Ellen  was  distressed 
at  her  wasted  appearance.  "Poor  Fanny!  She  cannot  live  long, 
but  she  is  reconciled  and  quite  happy.”  Poor  Fanny,  however, 
lived  contentedly  and  with  increasing  health  to  a  ripe  old  age, 
learning  to  speak  Spanish  fluently  and  devotedly  mothering  the 
little  troop  of  orphans,  who  worshipped  her. 
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Sister  Aloysia  told  Ellen  the  Dominican  Sisters  were  leaving 
Monterey  soon  for  Benicia,  eighty  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 
The  Spanish  in  Monterey  were  inconsolable  at  losing  the  kind 
and  self-sacrificing  nuns,  but  the  town  was  too  inaccessible  and 
a  school  would  not  have  prospered.  She  was  as  pleased  as  a  child 
over  the  presents  Ellen  had  brought — dress  materials  and  candies 
for  the  children,  handkerchiefs  and  music  for  herself,  and  the 
promise  of  a  warm  shawl  for  the  sea-journey  to  Benicia.  Mrs. 
Bowman,  a  Protestant,  was  quite  impressed  with  the  beauty  of 
the  Convent  grounds,  the  serenity  of  the  nuns  in  their  graceful 
white  habits  and  the  sweet  naturalness  of  their  manners.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  was  a  thoroughly  delightful  and  satisfying  trip. 

The  time  for  the  Sister’s  fair  was  rapidly  approaching  and  all 
the  Catholic  women,  in  deference  to  the  Archbishop’s  wishes  to 
hold  it  two  weeks  sooner,  worked  busily  to  complete  its  prepara¬ 
tions.  It  took  all  of  Ellen’s  spare  time,  as  well  as  funds,  to  fit  up  the 
fancy-table  that  she  shared  with  another  woman,  who  “cannot 
do  much,  her  husband  having  recently  failed  in  business.”  Meet¬ 
ings  were  held  two  days  a  week  in  the  fair  room,  a  mile  and  a 
half  trudge  for  Ellen  down  in  the  sandy  part  of  San  Francisco 
where  it  was  “real  labor  to  walk.”  The  shops  too  were  in  that 
section,  and  she  told  her  mother  that  she  had  spent  sixty  dollars 
on  her  table  for  articles  that  were  not  half  sufficient,  so  she  and 
Mrs.  Snyder,  a  zealous  and  wealthy  convert,  hired  a  carriage  for 
a  day  to  complete  their  purchases  and  soliciting.  Not  that  Ellen 
paid  for  the  carriage — Heavens,  no!  It  was  five  dollars  an  hour 
or  twenty  dollars  a  day,  and  Ellen  was  “too  anxious  to  save 
money  and  get  home  to  indulge  in  such  a  luxury — unless  in¬ 
vited,  as  I  was  today,  by  one  who  is  here  for  life” 

The  fair  was  held  the  last  week  in  September.  Although  Sher¬ 
man  was  unwilling  that  Ellen  should  stand  at  her  table  and  tire 
herself  selling,  he  gave  her  a  hundred  dollars  to  spend  as  freely 
as  she  pleased.  Obeying  the  letter  of  his  wish  but  not  the  spirit, 
she  spent  as  much  time  as  possible  at  the  room  and  was  in¬ 
defatigable  in  helping  in  every  way  possible  to  make  the  affair  a 
success.  She  enlisted  a  unit  of  her  friends  to  go  with  her  one  eve¬ 
ning.  Inspired  by  her  prodigal  example,  the  Bowmans,  Mr.  Nisbet 
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and  a  Mr.  Hamilton  spent  their  money  as  gayly  as  she  and  en¬ 
joyed  themselves  hugely.  "Mr.  Hamilton  is  of  the  Army  (a 
descendant  of  Alexander  Hamilton)  and  is  here  in  the  bank  with 
Cump  merely  to  learn  so  that  he  can  go  into  business  for  him¬ 
self  when  he  resigns.  He  was  General  Scott’s  aide  and  has  a  wife 
and  two  children  in  New  York.  However,  since  his  wife’s  family 
are  aristocratic  in  their  ideas — if  not  rich — they  were  unwilling 
to  have  him  work  there  and  he  has  come  to  California  to  show 
them  he  will  work  somewhere.”  Ellen  liked  him  and  thought  him 
most  agreeable,  and  that  more  than  ever  when  she  saw  how 
good-humoredly  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  game.  A  grab- 
box,  at  fifty  cents  a  chance,  excited  considerable  rivalry  in  the 
party,  and  Ellen  went  into  gales  of  laughter  as  she  watched  Mrs. 
Bowman  draw  a  paper  with  a  little  candy  in  it,  Mr.  Nisbet  a  small 
gimlet,  herself  a  faded  belt-ribbon  and  the  aristocratic  Mr.  Ham¬ 
ilton  a  pair  of  glass  earrings.  Of  course  that  table  was  only  for 
fun.  At  others  there  were  many  valuable  articles  that  Ellen 
fancied  for  her  mother  and  Minnie  and  "since  these  were  only 
raffled  I  took  chances  on  everything  and  spent  nearly  the  whole 
hundred  in  that  way  or  at  the  refreshment  table.  Ice  cream  was 
a  dollar  a  glass,  and  coffee  fifty-cents  a  cup — so  money  went 
pretty  fast.”  She  bought  a  handsome  pair  of  cologne  bottles  for 
Mrs.  Ewing  "that  I  know  you  will  like,  if  I  can  only  get  them 
to  you”;  then  took  a  number  of  chances  on  a  smoking-set  for 
Boyle  and,  with  confident  hope  of  winning  it,  was  trying  to 
think  how  best  to  send  it  to  him  when  the  ticket  was  drawn — 
and  hers  was  a  blank.  Her  high  moment  of  the  evening  came 
when  she  won  a  christening-basket  that  had  been  presented  to 
her  table;  an  exquisite  affair  of  white  satin  with  a  dress,  flannel 
and  linen  petticoats,  a  little  shirt,  cap  and  shoes,  all  beautifully 
made  and  of  the  finest  material.  "It  cost  a  hundred  dollars,  and 
I  am  delighted  with  my  good  fortune.”  She  won  a  work-box 
which  she  gave  to  Mary  Lynch,  then  had  to  buy  a  present  for 
the  other  Mary  as  "there  would  have  been  serious  cause  for 
jealousy.”  When  the  fair  was  over,  the  tired  women  and  Sisters 
counted  the  proceeds  and  found  they  had  netted  the  tidy  sum 
of  $39,000.  "Our  table  took  in  nearly  a  thousand  dollars,  about 
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two-hundred  of  which  was  taken  out  afterwards  for  expenses 
incurred.”  Ellen  thought  on  the  whole  the  affair  had  gone  off 
passably,  but  not  as  well  as  the  one  the  Archbishop  had  held  last 
year.  "Times  are  hard  here.  Money  is  by  no  means  as  plentiful 
as  it  was  a  year  ago.,, 

San  Francisco  citizens  of  all  creeds  had  indeed  been  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  generous  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  yet  that  very  month 
and  for  several  months  prior  to  the  November  elections  the  dis¬ 
like  of  the  Know  Nothings  had  again  shown  itself.  Ignorance  was 
of  course  at  the  bottom  of  the  violent  demonstration  against 
foreigners  and  Catholics,  but  the  situation  threatened  to  get  out 
of  hand  as  it  had  done  elsewhere  throughout  the  country.  There 
were  serious  fears  that  the  church  of  St.  Francis  might  be  burned. 
Protestant  friends  and  well-wishers  cautioned  the  Catholics  of 
the  city  to  lose  their  identity  for  the  moment  and  thus  save 
themselves  from  mob  violence.  Ellen  wrote  her  mother  indig¬ 
nantly  and  contemptuously  of  the  cowardly  attacks.  "The 
stronger  their  prejudice  the  more  I  boast  of  being  Irish, — and  a 
thorough  Catholic;  the  more  I  pride  myself  upon  my  descent 
and  thank  God  for  the  Faith  which  the  Irish  have  kept  inviolate 
through  so  many  years  of  suffering  and  privation.  Nevertheless, 
while  the  Know  Nothings  wage  war  against  us  we  should  not 
lend  dignity  to  their  cause  by  showing  anger.  They  can  only  hurt 
us  when  we  allow  them  to  excite  our  passions.  The  abuse  they 
utter  against  the  Church  only  increases  our  veneration  for  Her, 
— blackened  but  beautiful.’’  She  added  magnanimously,  secure 
in  her  glorious  heritage  of  the  true  faith:  "Rich  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  treasures  of  the  Catholic  Church,  happy  in  the  gift  that 
is  above  all  other  gifts,  pity  will  at  least  enable  us  to  bear  with 
patience  the  annoying  assaults  of  our  defamers.”  Fortunately 
cooler  and  more  tolerant  people  restored  order,  and  for  a  time 
the  Know  Nothings  were  content  with  vague  lies  and  threats. 
But  with  this  crisis  safely  passed,  another  and  more  serious  one 
loomed  in  San  Francisco. 

During  the  winter  of  1854-55  Sherman  received  frequent 
intimations  from  his  partners  in  St.  Louis  that  the  bank  of  Page, 
Bacon  and  Company  (beyond  all  comparison  the  most  prominent 
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bank  in  California)  was  in  deep  trouble;  nevertheless  no  one  in 
California  questioned  its  wealth  and  security.  Thousands  of 
miners  and  laborers  had  invested  their  earnings  with  it  in  cer¬ 
tificates  of  deposit.  Warned  in  advance  of  the  situation  Sherman 
took  greater  precautions  than  ever  to  guard  against  bad  loans, 
signing  all  bills  of  exchange  and  insisting  that  Nisbet  consult 
him  on  future  loans  and  discounts.  In  spite  of  every  care,  Lucas, 
Turner  and  Company  lost  occasionally  that  winter  on  bad  loans, 
and  more  heavily  still  by  the  steady  depreciation  of  real  estate. 
However,  Sherman’s  shrewdness  in  limiting  credit  to  reasonable 
amounts  saved  the  firm  untold  loss  when  H.  Meiggs,  senior 
partner  of  a  big  lumber  firm,  absconded  and  fled  with  his  family 
to  South  America.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  failures 
that  extended  into  the  next  two  years. 

The  gigantic  swindle  of  Meiggs  created  wild  excitement,  and 
for  a  while  greater  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  general  credit 
secure.  It  was  like  a  bomb  thrown,  when  a  passenger  on  the  mail- 
steamer  of  February  15,  1855,  called  to  an  acquaintance  on  the 
wharf  that  Page  and  Bacon  had  failed  in  New  York.  The  news 
spread  like  wildfire  and  resulted  in  an  immediate  run  on  the  San 
Francisco  branch.  By  Thursday,  the  twenty-second  of  February, 
the  whole  banking  situation  was  critical.  Page,  Bacon  and  Com¬ 
pany  suspended,  but,  owing  to  the  holiday  celebrations  for  Wash¬ 
ington’s  birthday,  nothing  alarming  occurred  during  the  day. 
For  a  week  Sherman  had  refused  all  loans  and  renewals  and  when 
the  doors  of  Lucas,  Turner  and  Company  opened  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  (the  twenty- third ) ,  his  bank  was  well  prepared  for  the 
throng  of  noisy,  clamorous  men  and  women  who  pushed  franti¬ 
cally  to  the  windows.  All  were  promptly  paid  on  demand.  Some 
of  Sherman’s  acquaintances  accepted  his  word  of  honor  that 
their  money  was  safe  and  went  away;  others,  holders  of  large 
amounts,  gladly  exchanged  their  certificates  for  gold  bars.  De¬ 
spite  the  wild  rumors  in  the  street  that  the  bank  would  have  to 
close  its  doors  before  the  day  was  over,  everyone  was  paid.  The 
crowd  continued  to  mill  through  the  heavy  downpour  of  rain 
in  the  streets  outside,  with  "all  the  excitement  and  confusion 
of  a  battle,  for  the  fortunes  and  honor  of  many  were  at  stake,” 
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By  night  Lucas  and  Turner  was  practically  the  only  bank  in  the 
city  that  had  not  failed.  So  great  was  the  shock  to  public  con¬ 
fidence  that  for  weeks  men  slept  on  their  money. 

In  the  midst  of  all  Ellen’s  anxiety  and  distress  over  Sherman’s 
worry  (in  which  she  repeatedly  expressed  her  utmost  confidence 
that  if  all  others  failed  her  husband  would  keep  Lucas  and 
Turner  safe),  she  was  called  next  door  to  administer  to  poor 
Mrs.  Stevens,  one  of  whose  twins  had  died  after  an  illness  of  only 
a  few  hours.  For  two  weeks,  disregarding  everything  else,  Ellen 
stayed  with  the  bereaved  mother  during  the  day,  comforting 
and  helping  her  to  nurse  the  other  sick  baby.  Monday  night, 
February  2  6,  she  was  summoned  by  the  frantic  mother  and, 
dressing  hastily,  hurried  over  in  the  pouring  rain.  Toward  morn¬ 
ing  the  other  twin  died  and  for  two  days  and  nights  Ellen 
tended  to  the  distracted  mother  and  was  a  tower  of  strength  to 
the  dazed  household.  It  was  midnight  Wednesday  when  she  re¬ 
turned  home,  but  Thursday  was  the  day  for  the  mail-steamer’s 
departure,  and  wearied  and  exhausted  though  she  was,  she  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  her  mother  giving  her  full  details  of  the  failures 
of  the  banks  and  expressing  her  pride  in  her  husband’s  triumph, 
though  Ellen  must  have  thought  that  sounded  perhaps  too  much 
like  boasting,  for  crossing  his  name  she  wrote  over  "Cump,”  the 
name,  "Lucas  Turner  and  Company.”  Then  too  tired  to  continue 
she  added:  "Tell  my  darling  Minnie  that  I  am  worn-out  with 
attention  to  a  little  dead  baby  and  its  poor  mother,  and  that  I 
shall  write  to  her  by  the  next  mail.” 

The  arrival  of  the  steamer  next  day  brought  her  word  that  be¬ 
loved  Aunt  Beecher  had  died:  "Poor  Aunt  Beecher!  I  felt  truly 
sad  to  hear  of  her  death,  although  I  anticipated  the  news  and 
thought  myself  fully  prepared  for  it.”  Disasters  of  all  kinds  were 
brought  home  to  Ellen  that  winter.  She  gave  herself  generously 
to  each  fresh  demand  upon  her  resources  and  strength.  When 
report  came  the  same  day  that  a  family  of  Boyles  had  arrived 
on  the  steamer  in  great  sorrow  over  the  death  of  the  mother  on 
the  voyage,  leaving  four  sick  children,  one  three  months  old  and 
another  not  quite  two  years,  Ellen’s  sympathies  were  aroused  for 
the  father  and  children  bearing  her  mother’s  name,  though 
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strangers,  and  she  started  immediately  for  the  wretched  part  of 
the  city  where  the  destitute  father  had  found  refuge  with  his 
children.  The  baby  was  desperately  ill.  Ellen  could  do  little  more 
than  offer  slight  relief  that  night,  but  the  next  day  carried  the 
baby  to  her  home  to  keep  until  Mother  Frances  would  be  able 
to  find  a  reliable  woman  to  care  for  it.  To  Ellen’s  regret  Mother 
Frances  appeared  the  same  evening  with  a  woman  and  took  the 
suffering  infant  away.  Not  satisfied,  Ellen  packed  some  clothes 
the  next  morning  in  a  little  traveling-satchel  she  had  bought  for 
Minnie,  and  taking  the  omnibus  went  to  see  if  there  was  not 
something  more  she  could  do  to  help.  When  she  arrived  and  found 
the  baby  dying,  she  hurried  for  a  doctor  and  brought  him  to 
the  bedside.  But  in  spite  of  all  their  tender  care  the  baby  died 
at  five  that  afternoon.  *'1  could  not  restrain  my  tears,  so  touched 
was  I  at  the  child’s  desolate  situation  in  its  sufferings.  It  has 
taught  me  a  lesson,  for  after  witnessing  the  miseries  of  the  poor, 
I  cannot  feel  the  same  selfish  anxiety  for  my  own,  who  are  in 
every  way  so  well  provided  for.”  Kind  Mother  Frances  found  a 
good  home  for  the  little  girl  and  Ellen  (as  her  mother  had  so 
often  done)  herself  took  the  boy,  nine-year-old  John  Boyle, 
under  her  wing,  nursing  him  back  to  health  and  then  confiding 
Lizzie  to  his  protection  when  outdoors.  With  so  proud  a  charge 
and  with  George,  the  collie  (cured  of  his  roving  ways  by  his  new 
master  and  perpetually  it  his  heels) ,  John  was  soon  a  happy  lad 
once  more,  laughing  and  shouting  noisily  about  the  place. 

Ellen’s  house,  like  her  mother’s  on  The  Hill,  proved  too  small 
with  the  advent  of  Willy  and  John,  and  Sherman  exchanged  it 
in  February  for  a  good-sized  lot  on  Harrison  Street  and  started 
building  a  large  and  comfortable  frame  house.  Again  Ellen  was 
in  transports  over  the  possibilities  of  the  place,  and  now  that  she 
was  moving  away  from  the  old  house  admitted  there  was  much 
lacking  to  its  comfort.  "But  our  new  house  is  in  a  retired,  pretty 
( comparatively )  part  of  the  city.  We  have  a  stable  and  a 
carriage-house  and  keep  a  horse,  cow  and  chickens,  [and  joy  of 
joys  for  Ellen!]  flower  beds  and  a  safe,  secure  yard  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  sports.  Here  our  yard  is  small  and  damp,  but  the  new 
lot  is  sandy  and  in  every  way  pleasant.”  The  problem  that  had 
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been  worrying  Ellen  for  months  was  also  solved  by  the  move. 
Mrs.  Bowman’s  lease  on  her  cottage  expired  in  April,  and  to  the 
Sherman’s  infinite  relief  she  accepted  with  alacrity  Ellen’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  she  take  Sherman’s  new  house  for  six  months  and 
mother  him  and  the  children  while  Ellen  went  home.  Mary 
Lynch  was  going  to  school  at  the  Sisters’  and  Ellen  was  fortunate 
to  secure  another  nurse,  "Biddy — not  quite  as  tidy  or  as  smart 
about  her  room  as  Mary,  but  her  disposition  is  so  happy.  Kind 
Providence  has  blessed  me  to  give  me  so  good  a  girl  and  nurse, 
and  my  mind  in  consequence  is  calm  and  peaceful — and  my  days 
so  to  speak.” 

Her  "calm  and  peaceful  days”  were  entirely  filled  with  her 
preparations  for  moving  and  her  visit  home.  In  March,  1855, 
she  wrote  her  mother:  "It  seems  that  I  am  to  get  no  more  time 
for  long  letters  until  after  my  visit  home.  The  management  of 
the  house  and  family,  with  the  sewing  (that  high  wages  make 
it  almost  necessary  for  me  to  do  myself) ,  occupy  so  much  of  my 
time  and  strength  that  my  leisure  is  small.”  Her  spirits  alternated 
between  happy  anticipation  of  seeing  her  loved  ones  in  Lan¬ 
caster,  a  dread  of  the  voyage,  and  absence  from  the  husband  and 
children  she  would  leave.  Never  was  a  mother  more  torn  between 
conflicting  duties.  All  day  she  sewed  on  the  children’s  clothes 
so  that  they  would  have  an  outfit  complete  in  every  detail  for 
the  time  she  would  be  away,  absorbed  in  her  thoughts  of  so 
soon  seeing  Minnie,  "The  little  darling!  I  shall  be  almost  trans¬ 
ported  with  joy.”  To  have  a  full  supply  for  six  months,  meant 
a  good  many  trips  downtown,  and  Lizzie  was  taken  shopping  to 
her  heart’s  content.  "Attired  in  her  new  sacque  and  bonnet  she 
feels  very  important  and  goes  around  bidding  the  girls  goodby 
and  promising  to  bring  them  candy  in  the  same  consoling  way 
that  I  do.”  If  the  day  was  full,  there  was  small  chance  for  rest 
at  night  with  so  much  entertaining  to  be  done  and  to  be  accepted. 
All  the  clerks  from  the  bank  were  invited  to  the  house  for  a 
dinner  party — "They  having  had  extra  work  consequent  upon 
the  recent  excitement,  I  felt  like  paying  them  some  compli¬ 
ment.” 
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Hampton  had  gone  back  to  the  States  in  January  and  wrote 
Ellen  advising  her  to  take  the  Panama  route  in  preference  to  the 
Nicaragua  one.  Sherman  too  favored  it,  since  now  that  the 
Isthmus  railroad  was  finished  the  journey  could  be  made  over 
the  Panama  route  in  two  weeks.  Several  women  Ellen  knew  well 
were  going  home  at  the  same  time  and  friends  of  Sherman’s 
promised  them  all  faithful  escort.  "I  shall  have  agreeable  com¬ 
pany,  and  no  doubt  will  fare  well.  I  am  so  elated!  Day  before 
yesterday  was  dear  Charley’s  birthday.  It  was  raining  and  Cump 
not  well,  so  I  could  not  get  to  Church  to  pray  for  him,  but  I  said 
my  rosary  and  recommended  him  to  his  Heavenly  Mother  as  I 
always  do.”  If  it  was  convenient  Ellen  hoped  Charley  or  Tom 
would  meet  her  in  New  York.  She  would  waste  no  time  in  get¬ 
ting  home,  but  she  must  take  a  day  in  the  city  for  shopping,  for 
ever-grateful  Ellen  determined  that  Ann  should  be  remembered 
for  her  care  of  Minnie.  "Drop  me  a  line  hinting  what  would  be 
the  most  suitable  present  for  Ann,  and  what  Minnie  has  most 
set  her  heart  upon.”  March  30,  she  wrote  again:  "Can  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  two  weeks  after  this  reaches  you  I  will  be  with  you 
again  if  God  grants  me  a  safe  voyage?  On  the  sixteenth  of  April, 
I  expect  to  leave  here  on  one  of  the  finest  steamers  this  side  of 
the  Panama  route.  My  preparations  for  the  journey  and  for  the 
comfort  of  the  family  in  my  absence  are  nearly  completed,  and  I 
have  only  to  move  and  to  attend  to  Church  duties  next  week 
(Holy  Week)  when  I  shall  be  ready  to  start.” 

A  painful  starting  indeed  upon  a  happy  errand.  There  was  no 
use  in  disguising  to  her  mother  the  truth  that  she  was  distressed 
beyond  words  to  tear  herself  from  a  tender  babe  and  her  little 
Lizzie  for  so  perilous  a  voyage.  She  pleaded  with  her  mother  to 
write  to  Sherman  at  once  with  news  of  Minnie,  so  that  if  there 
should  be  trouble  of  any  kind  he  would  not  be  kept  in  suspense. 
As  for  herself  there  was  no  need  for  her  mother  to  be  worried. 
She  was  a  good  traveler,  and  could  well  care  for  herself  if  there 
should  be  any  mistake  or  delay  about  meeting  her  in  New  York. 
Her  husband  had  written  the  proprietor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Hotel  in  New  York  and  engaged  her  room.  So  if  neither  Charley 
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nor  Tom  was  at  the  boat  she  would  take  a  carriage  and  drive  to 
the  hotel  and  not  be  at  all  disappointed.  "My  trust  is  in  a  merci¬ 
ful  God,  and  with  hope  in  His  Son  I  cast  myself  and  my  little 
ones  into  His  arms/* 


CHAPTER  IX 


A 


Shipwreck  of  "Golden  Age” 


HOST  OF  FRIENDS  CAME  DOWN  TO  THE  WHARF  ON  MoN- 
day  (April  1 6)  to  say  goodbye  to  Ellen,  bringing  her  quantities 
of  fruit,  candy  and  magazines  like  our  present-day  bon-voyage 
gifts.  Our  Ellen  was  a  modish  traveler  in  her  small,  becoming 
bonnet  tied  with  a  smart  bow  under  her  chin,  the  stiff  skirts  of 
her  handsome  black  silk  dress  showing  under  a  draped  mantle 
as  she  moved  from  one  to  another  of  the  women  and  embraced 
them  warmly.  Then,  with  her  husband  jealously  keeping  her 
heavy  shawl  under  his  special  care,  Ellen  went  below  to  her  state¬ 
room.  Sherman  wanted  to  inspect  the  cabin  for  himself  and  be 
certain  that  it  was  the  best  aboard,  as  the  Captain  had  told  him. 
When  the  parting  moment  could  be  no  longer  delayed,  he  held 
her  close  and  rubbed  his  rough  beard  against  her  smooth  cheeks 
(his  favorite  caress),  then  hurried  down  the  gang-plank.  Deaf 
to  the  noise  and  the  confusion  of  departure,  Ellen  stood  at  the 
upper-deck  rail  and  watched  his  tall,  slim  figure  with  Lizzie  in  his 
arms,  and  Mrs.  Bowman  and  Biddy  with  Willy,  until  they  faded 
from  her  sight; — faded  not  through  tears,  for  she  would  not  cry 
then.  Tears  would  come  later.  They  must  see  her  erect,  smiling 
to  the  last. 

The  Golden  Age  was  one  of  the  newest  steamers  on  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  side  of  the  Panama  route.  "It  has  more  motion  than  any 
I  have  ever  been  on,  but  the  roll  is  so  gentle  and  easy  that — 
although  considerable — few  are  affected  to  sea-sickness,”  Ellen 
wrote  her  "beloved  husband”  Saturday,  April  21.  She  could  not 
"withstand  the  temptation”  to  begin  her  journal,  although  sev¬ 
eral  days  would  elapse  before  the  steamer  would  reach  the  Isth¬ 
mus,  where  all  letters  must  be  closed  and  sealed.  Ellen  was  well- 
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pleased  to  have  her  stateroom  to  herself  as  her  husband  had 
directed,  and  found  it  decidedly  agreeable  to  be  alone.  Each  day 
early,  the  berths  were  made  up  and  the  room  was  cleaned  by  the 
cabin-boys  for  eleven  o’clock  inspection.  The  stewardess  at¬ 
tended  only  to  the  wants  of  the  women  and  children.  Every 
morning,  before  breakfast,  she  came  to  Ellen’s  cabin  and  dressed 
her  hair;  the  abundant,  curly  brown  mass  was  difficult  for  Ellen 
to  manage.  She  wore  the  soft  waves  parted  and  coiled  in  a  heavy 
knot  at  the  back,  with  curls  at  the  side,  a  distinctive  and  becom¬ 
ing  manner  of  dressing  her  beautiful  hair  that  she  never  varied 
in  after  years.  There  were  several  acquaintances  of  Ellen’s  in  the 
staterooms  near  to  claim  the  services  of  the  stewardess — Mrs. 
Crawn  and  her  daughter,  and  in  the  room  next  door  a  woman 
whom  Ellen  knew  well,  Mrs.  Duncan  with  her  little  girl,  Lily. 
Mr.  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Winters,  friends  of  Sherman’s  from 
Marysville,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Aspinwall  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
Chauncey  from  Philadelphia  had  promised  to  look  after  the 
party.  A  lad  of  fourteen,  Patrick  Eagan,  traveling  on  his  own, 
attached  himself  to  Ellen  at  once.  “He  is  quite  expert  in  preparing 
a  glass  of  lemonade  for  me.” 

It  was  almost  unheard-of  for  a  woman  to  travel  without  escort 
in  those  days.  Sherman  was  most  particular  that  his  wife  should 
have  every  protection  on  the  journey  and  before  sailing  had  ar¬ 
ranged  with  Mr.  Winters  to  guard  her  well.  "Mr.  Winters  is 
just  the  escort  that  I  would  have  chosen.  He  waits  upon  me  at 
the  table;  takes  me  promenading  on  deck;  secures  me  a  good 
seat  [a  much-appreciated  service  on  the  crowded  ship],  and 
with  the  kind  willingness  of  a  brother  cheerfully  discharges  all 
the  duties  of  an  escort.”  Reared  with  four  brothers,  Ellen  was 
perfectly  at  ease  with  men.  She  frankly  enjoyed  their  com¬ 
panionship.  Men  admired  her  unaffected  manners  and  good- 
humor,  her  intelligence  and  wit.  A  vivacious  and  interested 
talker,  her  face  lighted  charmingly;  her  generous  mouth  curved 
frequently  in  smiles  over  white,  even  teeth — a  beauty  she  never 
lost.  Her  erect  and  graceful  carriage  unconsciously  commanded 
and  received  instant  attention.  A  womanly  woman,  Ellen  Sher¬ 
man,  whom  women  loved. 
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Commodore  Watkins  was  in  command  of  the  ship.  Ellen  sat 
at  his  end  of  the  table.  "He  is  most  courteous  and  polite  to  me  as 
are  all  the  gentlemen  of  your  acquaintance.  Mr.  Payne  has  kindly 
brought  me  all  the  latest  magazines.”  She  and  Mrs.  Duncan  were 
the  best  of  friends;  "Mrs.  Crawn  and  her  daughter  are  pleasant 
company  and  Miss  Simpson  has  a  charming  voice.  Doctor 
McNulty  and  she  have  promised  us  some  songs  tonight.  The 
Doctor  has  a  guitar  and  they  both  play  and  sing  well.”  There  were 
few  amusements  that  Ellen  did  not  enjoy,  but  most  of  all,  perhaps, 
she  loved  to  play  cards.  Whist  or  euchre  (the  two  favorites  of  the 
day)  held  her  enthralled  attention.  To  the  last  year  of  her  life 
she  had  her  game  of  cards  the  first  thing  after  dinner,  no  matter 
what  else  was  planned  for  the  evening.  It  was  a  delight  to  watch 
her  play,  to  note  the  deft  handling  of  the  cards  in  her  well-shaped 
hands  and  to  hear  the  musical  ring  of  her  laugh.  "We  have  already 
had  some  good  games  of  euchre — Mr.  Aspinwall  and  Mrs.  Duncan 
played  against  Mr.  Chauncey  and  myself.  The  first  time  we  beat 
them  every  game,  but  the  last  was  more  evenly  contested,  and 
truth  compels  me  to  admit  that  they  won  the  conquering  game. 
Mr.  Chauncey  is  full  of  fun,  yet  I  think  I  admire  Mr.  Aspinwall 
more.” 

Almost  jaunty  in  her  enjoyment  and  interest,  Ellen  never  grew 
blase.  Whatever  life  did  to  her,  she  faced  the  world  smiling.  The 
inner  turmoil  was  for  herself  or  a  few  confidants,  when  events 
made  them  necessary.  Strolling  up  and  down  the  deck  with 
Mr.  Winters  or  Mr.  Cunningham,  chatting  and  bright-faced, 
she  never  revealed  that  her  mind  was  far-afield  with  "her  darling 
baby  who  for  ten  months  has  slept  on  my  bosom  and  now  knows 
my  care  no  more,  my  little  Lizzie.  Dear  little  helpless  things.” 
Many  were  the  pages  of  instructions  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Bowman, 
expressive  of  her  appreciation  of  that  dear  friend’s  care  of  her 
babies  and  her  husband.  Mother-like  she  thought  of  many  things 
that  had  slipped  her  mind  before  parting.  "I  forgot  to  mention 
that  should  Willy  need  a  new  hat  before  I  get  back,  have  Biddy 
get  money  of  Mr.  Sherman  and  you  can  find  good  felt  ones  (such 
as  he  has),  at  Montgomery  and  Kearney’s  hat  store  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Street.  I  am  sure  you  will  caution  Biddy  about  keeping  the 
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room  well-aired  and  not  covering  the  children  too  much  at 
night.” 

Ellen’s  thoughts  followed  the  children  through  the  day; — the 
morning  bath  with  Willy  splashing  about  in  his  tub  and  Lizzie 
timidly  entreating  not  to  be  put  in — "Oh,  don’t!”  The  cheerful 
singing  of  the  canaries  in  their  cage;  Dick  with  his  noisy  song 
and  little  Dame  Tip  with  her  two  nestlings  and  the  remaining 
all-important  egg;  John’s  chickens  and  hunt  for  eggs;  the 
gambols  of  Frank  and  George;  the  rides  in  the  new  carriage;  the 
lunch,  or  as  Lizzie  called  it,  "cup  o’tea,”  the  afternoon  stroll; — 
all  these  were  in  her  mind  as  she  wrote,  "The  return  of  Father, 
Mr.  Bowman  and  Uncle  Ben  Nisbet  from  business,  and  then 
dinner  and  when  the  day  closes  angels  watch  over  my  little  ones 
until  morning.  These  are  the  reveries  and  fancies  that  beguile 
my  hours,  and  steadily  I  resist  all  that  would  overshadow  them. 
I  think  of  their  dear  Father — too  kind  and  too  indulgent — but 
by  his  presence  contributing  so  greatly  to  their  happiness;  of  you, 
so  much  more  patient  and  gentle  than  myself,  of  Biddy  so  faith¬ 
ful,  constant  and  kind,  and  how  can  I  feel  that  they  are  not  happy 
and  in  good  health?  Kiss  them  for  me  and  tell  Lizzie  that  I  have 
gone  to  get  a  great  many  pretty  things  for  her  and  Willy — and 
for  Biddy  and  Mary  too.”  It  was  a  long  letter  filled  with  amusing 
ship-gossip  to  interest  her  feminine  correspondent,  whose  warm 
friendship  and  faithfulness  she  trusted  completely.  Yet  even  to 
Mrs.  Bowman  she  had  found  it  impossible  to  tell  all  her  fears,  but 
now  "I  must  ask  what  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  speak.  If  either 
of  the  children  die  in  my  absence  have  a  daguerreotype  taken  of 
them.  I  have  left  a  little  suit  for  Willy — for  Lizzie  have  her  best 
dress  always  clean  and  ready.  May  God’s  blessings  ever  attend 
you,  is  the  prayer  of  your  truly  affectionate  friend.” 

To  her  "dearest  husband,”  Ellen  continued  Monday  morning 
(April  23),  "You  see  I  am  indulging  my  passion  for  letter- writ¬ 
ing,  having  written  you  many  pages  Saturday  and  a  long  letter 
to  Mrs.  Bowman  yesterday.  Mr.  Chauncey  told  me  at  breakfast 
this  morning  that  we  would  pass  the  Sonora  today  and  stop  to  put 
aboard  letters.  What  a  privilege  it  seems  to  me  to  communicate 
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with  you,  and  how  doubly  dear  you  become  to  me  when  distance 
separates  us!  I  trust  in  God  that  you  may  continue  well  and  that 
the  dear  children  will  not  seem  too  great  a  responsibility.  It  is 
exceedingly  warm  here  now,  and  my  Willy  would  not  stand  it 
well — dear  Lizzie  might  have  come.”  Saturday  of  the  same  week 
she  reported  they  had  passed  Cape  Blanco  and  expected  to  reach 
Panama  the  next  morning  and  cross  on  Monday.  The  weather  was 
exceedingly  warm,  even  in  her  thin  dress  she  found  it  "hot  work 
to  pack  my  trunk.  All  the  baggage  is  to  be  weighed  this  morning, 
and  we  are  not  allowed  access  to  our  trunks,  after  they  are 
weighed,  until  we  reach  Aspinwall.  We  continue  to  have  lively 
games  in  the  Captain’s  room  every  day  with  Mr.  Aspinwall  and 
Mr.  Chauncey.  We  had  our  last  game  today  at  one  o’clock. 
Mrs.  Duncan  and  Lily  are  perfectly  well.  I  mention  them  at  her 
request,  lest  her  letter  be  lost  and  her  husband  be  anxious. 
Mr.  Winters  and  Mr.  Cunningham  will  care  for  me  in  crossing. 
May  God  preserve  us  all  to  meet  on  earth.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  ask  you  to  write  often,  for  you  are  always  punctual  and 
kind.” 

They  were  all  in  high  spirits  Saturday,  hopeful  of  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  voyage,  that  had  thus  far  proved  so  pleasant 
and  comfortable.  In  the  evening  they  gathered  on  deck  to  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  the  marvelous  moonlight  and  listen  to  the  soft 
strumming  of  Doctor  McNulty’s  guitar.  It  was  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  evening  of  all,  they  declared  upon  retiring,  happy  in  the 
thought  that  the  next  day  they  would  reach  Panama,  then  sail 
from  Aspinwall  for  the  haven  of  their  dreams.  "But  alas!  Vain 
are  man’s  hopes  and  efforts  when  Providence  rules  adversely.  At 
two  o’clock  this  morning  (Sunday,  April  29)  we  were  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Commodore  and  Mr.  Aspinwall  (who  were 
on  the  Captain’s  bridge) ,  awakened  by  the  grating — the  crashing 
of  the  vessel  upon  a  coral  reef.  Then,  oh  God,  I  realized  the 
littleness  of  man  compared  with  Thy  Omnipotence!  Then  I 
placed  my  poor  soul  and  yours,  my  three  little  ones  in  the  loving 
heart  of  my  Saviour  and  with  what  calmness  I  could,  waited  until 
His  will  should  be  accomplished,  and  my  safety  or  destruction 
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become  evident.  Never,  you  may  really  believe,  was  my  heart  so 
horror-stricken,  for  never  had  I  faced  death  in  so  grim  an  aspect 
before.” 

Ellen  heard  the  voice  of  Patrick  anxiously  calling  outside  her 
door.  She  had  shared  her  room  that  night  with  Mrs.  Duncan  and 
Lily,  their  own  room  being  close  and  uncomfortable.  Mrs. 
Duncan,  beside  herself  with  alarm,  snatched  Lily  in  her  arms 
and  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  while  Ellen,  resourceful  in  emergency, 
kept  up  a  flow  of  quiet,  reassuring  talk  while  she  dressed  hastily, 
found  their  heavy  shawls  and  satchels  and  led  the  way  to  the 
dining-room.  Mr.  Aspinwall  told  Ellen  later  that  he  had  come  to 
her  cabin  immediately,  but  hearing  the  composure  of  her  voice 
through  the  closed  stateroom  door,  hurried  upstairs  to  encourage 
others  who  were  terror-stricken.  In  the  dining-room  they  were 
instantly  joined  by  Mr.  Winters  and  Mr.  Cunningham,  one  or 
other  of  the  men  leaving  from  time  to  time  to  make  observations 
and  determine  what  was  best  to  be  done.  "The  uncertainty  was 
great  and  the  suspense  agonizing.  We  were  running  full  speed 
when  we  struck,  so  you  may  imagine  the  rip  that  laid  the  hold 
bare,  and  admitted  water  so  quickly  that  in  half  an  hour,  perhaps 
in  ten  minutes  (it  seemed  no  longer  to  me),  the  water  had  put 
the  fires  out  in  the  furnace-room  and  filled  the  saloon  with 
steam,  heating  it  unbearably.  Commodore  Watkins  and  Mr.  As¬ 
pinwall,  as  I  said,  were  on  the  deck  at  the  time.  The  moment 
the  crash  came,  the  Commodore  gave  instant  orders  to  put  on 
full-steam  and  to  beach  the  boat  in  a  cove  (if  we  could  reach  it) , 
at  some  distance  on  the  same  coral  island — only  two  hundred 
miles  from  Panama.” 

It  was  almost  a  certainty  that  the  boat  would  sink  before  it 
could  be  beached.  The  life-boats  were  partly  lowered,  and  well- 
guarded  for  the  women  and  children.  Among  the  hundreds  of 
them  aboard,  Ellen  believed  there  was  small  hope  that  she  would 
be  singled  out  and  saved,  yet  she  managed  to  maintain  outward 
composure.  "There  was  no  confusion,  such  as  you  might  suppose 
would  have  existed.”  The  stewardess  went  calmly  among  the 
women,  whose  treasures  had  been  removed  by  the  Captain’s 
orders  to  the  Purser’s  room,  and  all  trunks  were  guarded  in  the 
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hold  below.  Mrs.  Duncan,  clinging  to  Ellen’s  protecting  coolness, 
was  nevertheless  extremely  agitated,  wringing  her  hands  in  an 
agony  of  fear  and  distress. 

Because  of  the  Commodore’s  prompt  command  of  the  situation 
the  Golden  Age  was  securely  beached  before  daylight.  At  once 
he  ordered  two  boats  to  be  lowered,  one  to  be  rowed  to  the  main 
shore,  from  where  men  were  to  ride  express  to  Panama,  armed 
with  bowie  knives  and  pistols — no  idle  precaution,  so  dangerous 
was  the  banditry  of  the  country.  The  Commodore  sent  the  second 
mate  and  a  crew  in  the  other  boat  with  orders  to  try  straight  for 
Panama,  hoping  to  meet  the  Stevens  on  the  way.  The  Golden  Age 
had  provisions  aboard  for  two  weeks  and  a  doubtful  supply  of  ice 
and  water;  there  was  some  prospect  of  relief  by  Thursday.  By 
Sunday  noon  water  had  risen  to  the  second  cabin  and  all  baggage 
had  to  be  carried  to  the  first  deck;  every  effort  was  continued  to 
get  the  vessel  off  the  reef.  Ellen  described  all  this  in  the  journal 
to  her  husband  dated,  "Sunday  Noon,  April  29,  Wreck  of  the 
Golden  Age  ”  If  the  tone  of  her  letter  was  self-possessed,  she  wrote 
with  an  entire  appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of  the  boat’s  plight, 
and  with  what  she  felt  might  be  her  last  instructions.  "To  my 
darling  little  ones — so  unconscious  of  my  danger — give  a  fond 
kiss.  Should  we  never  meet  again  on  earth,  there  is  only  one  thing 
I  ask  of  your  love.  Give  them  a  Catholic  education  and  a  Catholic 
mother,  if  any.  Your  kind  heart  will  forgive  my  many  failings 
(which  I  constantly  regret) ,  and  believe  that  my  heart  is  yours.” 
Her  fond  mention  of  friends  shows  how  true  and  strong  were  her 
bonds  of  affection,  that  even  the  grave  peril  of  imminent  death 
failed  to  break.  "To  my  kind,  kind  Mrs.  Bowman,  to  Mr.  Bowman 
and  Mr.  Nisbet  give  my  warmest  love.  My  love  to  Mrs.  C.  [Cas- 
serly],  Mrs.  H.  [Hardie],  and  Mrs.  Stevens;  and  kindest  re¬ 
membrance  to  all  whom  you  know  I  like.” 

By  Monday  afternoon  the  water  had  risen  several  feet  in  the 
second  cabin,  wetting  many  of  the  provisions.  By  that  time  all 
knew  that  if  relief  did  not  come  soon  there  would  be  short  rations, 
then  hunger  and  inevitable  sickness.  All  day  the  crew  worked 
at  the  pumps.  The  tide  advanced  with  the  moon  and  finally 
bailing  became  necessary,  cabin-passengers  working  with  the 
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sailors.  Towards  Monday  evening  the  first  boat  sent  out  returned 
with  water  supply  exhausted,  not  having  met  a  single  native  on 
the  mainland.  Few  ships  passed  through  the  channel  where  the 
accident  had  occurred  and  each  day  it  became  more  improbable 
that  the  Golden  Age  would  be  sighted  by  the  St  evens.  Again 
Commodore  Watkins  ordered  boats  provisioned  and  sent  to 
different  points  instructing  them  to  keep  their  steamer-lights 
burning  and  if  possible  to  hail  the  Stevens.  To  add  to  the  ghastli¬ 
ness  of  the  situation  a  terrific  rain-storm  kept  up  through  the 
night,  tropical  in  its  violence,  with  a  constant  cannonading  of 
thunder.  One  man  went  raving  mad  from  fright  and  exposure 
and  had  to  be  put  in  irons.  All  day  the  ship-doctor  worked  anx¬ 
iously  with  the  fever-stricken  passengers.  "But  I  am  quite  well,,, 
Ellen  declared,  "only  some  headache  today.  Mr.  Winter  is  kind¬ 
ness  itself.  The  Commodore  has  not  appeared  at  table  since  the 
accident  and  they  say  he  looks  quite  miserable.”  Ellen  closed  her 
letter  Monday  afternoon,  her  steady  pen  bearing  silent  witness 
to  the  reality  of  her  composure.  The  postscript  was  a  climax.  Her 
eight-sheet  journal  had  filled  all  her  letter-space,  but  in  the  corner 
she  wrote  in  tiny,  legible  script:  "P.S.  If  the  wheel  had  failed  the 
last  three  revolutions,  we  should  have  gone  down  in  deep  water. 
The  fires  were  out — and  only  the  remaining  steam  could  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.” 

All  day  Monday  and  Monday  night  the  torrents  of  rain  con¬ 
tinued.  Towards  morning,  about  two  o’clock,  there  was  a  rush 
of  feet  and  a  shout  from  hundreds  of  throats.  "It  awakened  me 
from  a  deep  sleep.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  with  the  conviction  that 
sudden,  silent  death  was  at  hand.  Imagine,  my  dearest  husband, 
the  change  in  my  feelings  when  the  next  instant  I  heard  on  all 
sides:  'There  is  the  John  L.  Stevens V  The  next  moment  guns  were 
fired  and  our  hearts  beat  lighter  than  they  ever  hoped  to  beat 
again  when  darkness  set  in  last  night — and  the  rainstorm  still 
continued  mercilessly.”  This  second  letter  was  headed,  "Golden 
Age  Wreck — on  island  of  Quicara  or  (what  do  you  want  more?) 
Tuesday  morning.  Mr.  Aspinwall  came  down  to  escort  me  to  the 
forward  deck  to  watch  and  hear  the  men  working  at  the  pumps. 
They  kept  it  up  regularly,  singing  stoutly;  one  party  relieving 
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the  other  every  few  moments  at  the  stroke  of  the  bell.  The  Com¬ 
modore  was  below  in  a  boat  hard  at  work.  We  all  feel  the  deepest 
sympathy  for  him,  and  hope  that  he  will  not  be  censured.  Mr. 
Aspinwall  attaches  no  blame  to  his  course.  The  Commodore  is 
perfectly  well;  if  you  will  let  Mrs.  Watkins  know  it  at  once,  I 
would  feel  very  glad.  Even  if  she  has  heard,  it  would  gratify  her 
to  know  we  take  a  kindly  interest.  Tell  her  they  expect  to  save 
the  boat.  Mr.  Payne  is  getting  up  a  subscription  for  the  second 
mate  who  hailed  the  Stevens .  I  gave  $10.” 

After  breakfast  Tuesday  the  passengers  were  removed  to  the 
Stevens .  Ellen  wrote  from  "Purser’s  room,  John  L.  Stevens ,  Wed¬ 
nesday  forenoon.  There  are  nearly  two  thousand  crowded  aboard. 
Mr.  Goddard  saw  me  and  at  once  offered  me  his  room,  which 
Mrs.  Duncan  and  Lily  share  with  me.  I  was  exceedingly  alarmed 
and  uneasy  in  the  evening,  but  slept  soundly  on  retiring  and  feel 
quite  well  this  morning.”  All  danger  safely  passed,  the  daily  rou¬ 
tine  was  resumed  and  Mr.  Chauncey  found  a  comparatively  quiet 
corner  for  their  card  game.  Ellen’s  laugh  rang  out  once  more  in 
a  P.S.:  "They  call  us  Duncan  Sherman  &  Co. — Mr.  Chauncey 
being  the  company.  We  admitted  him  at  his  earnest  request.  He 
says  he  will  see  that  we  never  suspend.  Kisses  to  my  darlings.  Love 
to  Mrs.  Bowman  and  every  encouragement  to  Biddy.” 

Ellen  was  among  the  last  to  come  ashore  when  the  boat  docked 
at  New  York,  Sunday  morning,  May  13.  She  disliked  to  be  in  a 
crowd  and,  preferring  to  wait  until  it  was  somewhat  thinned,  sat 
chatting  on  the  deck,  with  her  ever-faithful  escort  Mr.  Winters 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout  meanwhile.  "When  I  espied  Charley’s 
tow-head,  I  rushed  to  the  railing  to  give  him  evidence  of  my 
existence.  Father  wrote  him  to  go  on  for  me,  and  he  has  been 
waiting  in  New  York  since  yesterday  week.  We  will  telegraph 
Father  at  what  time  we  will  be  in  Columbus  and  he  will  send  a 
carriage  there  for  us.  I  shall  leave  on  Tuesday  (this  is  Sunday 
morning) ,  and  ride  until  I  reach  home;  sleeping  in  the  cars  as  we 
did  coming  on.  To  tell  the  truth  I  am  impatient  to  get  home.  It 
is  delightful  to  feel  we  are  on  terra  firma,  yet  my  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  for  open  space  and  freedom  of  the  country  is  so  strong  that 
I  find  New  York  with  all  its  attractions  irksome.” 
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Ellen  and  Charley  drove  up  to  the  side  porch  late  Wednesday 
evening.  What  joy  for  Ellen  to  be  home  again  and  to  be  able  to 
assure  her  deeply-anxious  father  and  mother  that  she  had  suf¬ 
fered  no  bad  effects  from  the  late  disaster!  Fortunately  the  tele¬ 
graphic  news  of  it  from  New  Orleans  had  been  favorable.  ''They 
tell  me  that  if  Father  had  heard  news  that  was  seriously  alarm¬ 
ing,  the  effect  might  have  been  fatal.  Mother  was  in  great  distress 
but  luckily  a  dispatch  from  me  in  New  York  came  the  same 
evening.  Mrs.  Stanbery  says  the  town  bell  should  have  been  rung 
when  I  arrived.  But  to  speak  seriously,  I  feel  the  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  of  all  who  know  me,  old  and  young — rich  and  poor,  to 
be  a  great  compliment  and  I  am  gratified  accordingly.” 

Ellen  had  not  a  moment’s  leisure;  some  one  of  the  family  or 
her  friends  claimed  every  waking  hour.  Four-year-old  Minnie, 
grown  tall,  was  so  pretty  and  sweet-tempered  that  Ellen  was 
overjoyed  to  be  with  her,  and  Minnie  confidingly  went  to  her 
mother’s  arms,  although  "She  is  devoted  to  Father  and  Mother, 
and  the  whole  family  devoted  to  her.”  How  pleasant  it  was  to 
stroll  through  the  garden  in  the  morning  with  her  silver-haired 
mother  and  Minnie!  The  song  of  the  redbirds  enraptured  her. 
How  delightful  to  sit  on  the  porch  in  the  afternoon  and  welcome 
her  callers,  to  drive  in  the  evening  on  the  new  road  over  the  bridge 
to  her  father’s  farm!  "If  there  are  pleasanter  drives  or  finer 
scenery  in  the  country,  I  am  greatly  mistaken.”  Archbishop 
Purcell  was  in  Lancaster  for  a  few  days  and  called,  as  he  always 
did,  on  the  Ewings.  "Last  evening  we  had  our  drive  as  usual.  At 
my  request  Father  let  me  out  at  the  greenhouse  where  I  got  a 
handsome  bouquet  for  the  Archbishop  and  then  we  resumed  our 
drive.” 

June  wore  her  most  charming  raiment  in  Lancaster  that  year 
for  Ellen.  The  summer  winds  stirred  the  white  syringas  in  the 
morning  and  bore  their  fragrance  to  her  room, — a  pleasant 
awakening  from  sound  sleep.  "Home  looks  so  natural  and  lovely 
that  I  almost  feel  myself  a  girl  again,  and  imagine  you  only  a 
lover,  and  the  children  angels  who  have  visited  me  in  my  dreams.” 
Her  much-loved  Aunt  Hannah  Ewing  came  down  from  her  home 
to  make  Ellen  a  visit.  "Mother,  Aunt  Hannah  and  I  took  Minnie 
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down  to  the  farm  on  Wednesday.”  The  drive,  the  picnic-lunch 
in  the  garden  near  the  spring-house,  made  the  day  pass  so  quickly 
and  enjoyably  that  Minnie  declared,  when  they  returned  home 
in  the  evening,  that  they  had  stayed  but  a  few  minutes.  Ellen 
noted  with  pleasure  the  confidence  Minnie  had  in  her  grand¬ 
father,  how  freely  she  approached  him  and  the  loving  glances  he 
gave  the  child.  Mrs.  Ewing  had  adopted  a  companion  for  her, 
seven-year-old  Kitty,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  bore  the  brunt 
of  most  of  Minnie’s  naughtiness.  However,  indulged  as  she  was, 
Minnie  was  remarkably  unspoiled  and  obedient. 

Ellen  grieved  to  see  her  father  crippled  and  infirm.  ''Father 
could  not  live  without  Minnie,  so  we  must  give  her  up  during  his 
lifetime.  The  probability  is,  we  will  have  a  large  family,  and  it 
would  seem  selfish  to  refuse  her  to  Father.  Do  not  ask  me  to  take 
her  away  from  him.  I  know  that  you  are  too  kind  to  insist  upon 
it.  When  I  read  to  Father  the  part  of  your  letter  referring  to  your 
nomination  for  City  Treasurer,  he  seemed  at  first  to  feel  some 
regrets  that  you  did  not  accept  it,  but  he  said  this  morning  that 
on  reflection  he  supposed  that  you  did  right  to  decline.”  As  for 
Ellen,  although  the  additional  salary  of  $4,000  would  have  been 
acceptable,  and  she  would  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  the 
position  gave  her  husband  to  oppose  the  Know  Nothings,  "Such 
is  my  confidence  in  your  good  judgment,”  she  wrote,  "I  knew  at 
once  that  you  had  made  the  proper  choice.  P.S.  Do  not  let  Biddy 
get  discouraged  as  I  should  be  distressed,  and  should  hurry  home 
were  she  to  leave  and  the  children  be  compelled  to  have  a  strange 
nurse.  I  have  a  jealous  eye  where  the  children  are  concerned  and 
I  know  Biddy  to  be  good.” 

Ellen  never  hesitated  to  ask  her  husband  for  money  to  satisfy 
her  many  wants,  quite  certain  that  though  he  might  grumble  a 
bit,  he  was  inwardly  pleased  at  her  confidence  in  his  generosity 
and  gallantry.  "I  shall  expect  soon  to  receive  quite  a  remittance. 
I  must  have  an  entire  new  wardrobe  made  before  returning. 
And  the  making  will  cost  considerable.  All  but  one  of  the  dresses 
I  brought  with  me  were  ruined  in  my  wet  trunk;  one  end  of 
each  was  wet.  My  dresses  and  linens  were  mildewed  and  marked 
with  leather-stains  which  will  not  come  out.  Write  me  how  to 
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prepare  my  trunk,  so  as  to  avoid  my  clothes  getting  soaked  the 
next  time.  Do  not  be  afraid  that  I  shall  overburden  my  escort  or 
myself  with  baggage.  The  only  additional  article  of  baggage  I 
shall  take  is  a  carpet-bag,  in  which  I  shall  keep  my  clothes  for  the 
Isthmus  transit.  My  present  satchel  is  quite  convenient  but, 
though  Patrick  was  amazed  to  see  how  much  I  put  into  it  the 
night  of  the  wreck,  it  does  not  hold  enough  for  the  days  we  are 
deprived  of  access  to  our  trunks.” 

Often  enough  when  Ellen  had  been  in  California  had  her  eyes 
watched  the  clock,  for  she  was  constantly  counting  the  hours  for¬ 
ward  and  arranging  her  mother’s  and  Minnie’s  day  in  her  mind. 
Here  in  Lancaster  love  turned  her  reckoning  West,  to  husband 
and  children.  "It  is  ten  o’clock  here,  with  you  it  is  about  seven. 
How  my  heart  yearns  now  to  be  with  you  and  the  dear  children. 
I  think  I  must  get  back  before  long.”  Following  in  the  steps  of 
most  young  wives  Ellen  suffered  a  seemingly  inconsistent  experi¬ 
ence.  The  longing  to  see  her  mother  and  her  old  home  was  no 
sooner  gratified  than  her  heart  was  satisfied  and  she  passed  the 
remainder  of  her  visit  restlessly  waiting  for  the  moment  to  return 
to  her  husband,  understanding  at  last  how  completely  they  were 
one.  June  29,  Ellen  wrote,  "Imagine  my  joy  yesterday,  my  dearest 
husband,  to  receive  your  May  31st  letter  with  the  children’s  da¬ 
guerreotypes.  I  was  so  anxious  and  forlorn  that  I  thought  I  could 
not  stay  much  longer,  but  receiving  the  pictures  has  made  a  won¬ 
derful  change  in  me.  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  forethought  in 
sending  them  to  me.” 

Ellen’s  letters  telling  of  Minnie’s  happiness  in  her  grandpar¬ 
ents’  home  and  their  devotion  to  her,  had  convinced  Sherman 
that  for  the  time  at  least  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  child  with 
them.  "We  fully  appreciate  your  kindness  in  consenting  to  leave 
Minnie  with  Father.  I  feel  it  is  far  more  generous  on  your  part 
than  on  mine,  for  it  is  to  my  parents  she  is  given.  Be  assured  you 
are  kept  alive  in  her  recollections  and  that  all  her  powers  of  love 
and  respect  are  awakened  in  your  regard.  Do  not  be  surprised  to 
see  me  anytime  after  the  first  of  October.”  Much  to  her  husband’s 
and  her  own  disappointment  Major  Turner  wrote  Ellen  in  July 
that  he  must  return  to  California  the  next  month,  and  that  it 
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would  be  impossible  for  him  to  wait  and  escort  her  out  in  Oc¬ 
tober  as  he  had  promised.  Mr.  Ewing  at  once  proposed  that  Boyle 
should  go  with  her  but  this  Ellen  stoutly  refused.  “Boyle  came 
home  last  Wednesday  and  looks  remarkably  well.  He  bids  fair  to 
have  a  fine  practice  and  do  well  in  St.  Louis,  and  I  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  him  leaving.  You  need  not  feel  uneasy  about  me,  for  I 
think  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  someone.  I  can  write 
to  Ben  Harris  in  Baltimore  and  to  Uncle  Denman  in  New  York 
and  I  believe  that  they  will  hear  of  someone  who  will  be  a  toler¬ 
able  escort.  I  could  really  go  alone.  My  trip  has  made  me  as  bold  as 
a  woman  right’s  lady — a  sort  of  Bloomer  in  long  dresses.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  could  stand  out  against  a  ship’s  crew,  passengers  and  all, 
if  only  I  had  the  Captain  and  right  on  my  side.” 

Sherman  had  too  sympathetic  an  understanding  of  Ellen’s 
eager,  impetuous  disposition  to  cause  her  needless  worry,  and  con¬ 
siderately  wrote  her  by  both  lines  so  she  might  always  have  the 
latest  news,  and  Ellen,  by  her  frequently-expressed  appreciation 
of  his  thoughtfulness,  twined  herself  closer  about  his  heart.  “Yes¬ 
terday  (July  14),  I  received  your  heartening  letter  by  the  Nic¬ 
aragua  steamer,  and  I  cannot  but  admire  your  care  and  thank  you 
for  writing  me  by  both  lines.  P.S.  Father  told  Charley  Friday  to 
go  to  the  post  office,  that  the  Columbus  mail  was  in.  'There  will 
be  no  letters  by  that  mail,’  ”  said  our  four-year-old  Minnie. 
“None  of  our  friends  live  in  Columbus.” 

Ellen  wrote  Sherman  again  July  21,  a  letter  that  her  husband 
must  have  prized  as  indeed  he  treasured  all  her  letters.  “My  be¬ 
loved  husband,  I  feel  so  much  like  writing  to  you  tonight  that  I 
must  indulge  myself  with  a  few  lines,  although  it  is  near  mid¬ 
night.  Imagine  me  in  the  far  room  with  Minnie  sleeping  sweetly 
near  me,  but  my  heart  yearning  for  those  who  are  so  distant  from 
me.  What  would  I  not  give  to  be  with  you  now!  How  much  more 
closely  each  year  of  our  married  life  binds  our  hearts  and  interests! 
You  are  now  so  necessary  to  my  happiness  that  I  feel  that  life 
would  lose  all  its  charms  and  I  would  be  desolate  indeed  without 
you.  Nothing  on  earth  but  the  assurance  that  my  visit  is  a  source 
of  so  much  pleasure  and  comfort  to  Father  and  Mother  will  keep 
me  longer  away.”  The  confidently-expected  “remittance”  had 
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come.  "I  received  your  check  for  $300.  That  was  generous  of  you, 
many  thanks.” 

August  passed  happily  with  trips  to  Cincinnati,  where  Tom  had 
his  law  office,  to  Columbus  and  Mansfield.  Boyle  and  Sherman’s 
sister,  Elizabeth  Reese,  accompanied  Ellen  to  Mansfield.  "'A  happy 
visit,  only  a  little  too  short.  We  went  up  in  the  carriage  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  returned  on  Saturday.  All  of  your  family  were  at 
home  and  as  friendly  and  hospitable  as  ever.”  Ellen  could  not  for¬ 
bear  teasing  Minnie  by  suggesting  that  she  must  go  back  with 
her.  Minnie’s  alarm  amused  her.  "Minnie  is  so  afraid  that  I  will 
take  her  to  California  that  she  will  scarcely  consent  to  go  to 
Cincinnati  or  elsewhere — lest  I  go  on  out  and  take  her  from 
Grandma  and  Grandpa.” 

When  the  middle  of  August  came,  Ellen’s  escort  to  California 
was  still  uncertain.  However,  she  felt  quite  confident  that  she 
could  "venture  the  trip  even  without  an  escort.  Yet  I  think  there 
is  little  doubt  that  I  shall  have  an  excellent  one.  Mr.  Cunningham 
was  so  kind  in  offering  his  services  and  standing  by  us  at  the  time 
of  the  wreck  that  I  should  place  the  utmost  reliance  upon  him, 
and  I  think  that  he  will  surely  go  out  at  the  same  time.”  It  was 
reassuring  too,  when  Sherman  told  her  that  Captain  Welch 
(Lizzie’s  admirer)  was  coming  East.  "He  may  finish  his  visit  in 
time  to  return  with  me.  I  should  want  no  better  gallant.”  And 
when  Mrs.  Duncan  wrote  she  was  sailing  October  5,  Ellen  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  her  agreeable  feminine  com¬ 
pany,  and  felt  there  was  no  need  for  further  worry.  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  wrote  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  leave  before  the 
20th  and  Mr.  Ewing  was  so  unwilling  to  have  Ellen  start  without 
him  that  "I  cannot  offend  Father  by  doing  so,  particularly  as  you 
advise  me  to  wait.  I  shall  write  as  you  say  to  Mr.  Aspinwall  in 
New  York  to  make  certain  which  boat  sails  the  20th  and  have 
my  trunk  prepared  for  the  voyage  there  as  you  suggest.”  Ellen 
wrote  immediately  to  Mrs.  Duncan  that  she  would  take  the 
October  20th  steamer,  and  when  Mrs.  Duncan  answered  that  she 
thought  she  must  leave  on  the  5th  of  October  even  without  escort 
Ellen  begged  her  to  postpone  her  passage  and  go  out  with  her. 

There  was  a  housefull  of  company  on  "The  Hill.”  Tom  was 
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there  with  his  fiancee,  Ellen  Cox,  the  girls  down  from  Mansfield, 
the  cousins,  Lew  and  Will  Wolfley  and  Hampton.  All  the  dear 
playmates  of  childhood  were  gathered  in  Ellen’s  honor,  yet  none 
suspected  that  the  star  guest  was  restless  and  dissatisfied.  Only 
letters  from  her  husband  could  make  Ellen’s  days  less  long.  These 
were  immensely  cheering,  so  well  did  he  describe  each  passing 
day  and  intuitively  give  her  the  news  for  which  she  hungered. 
His  July  letter  (which  she  received  August  30) ,  contained  a  pen- 
sketch  of  the  new  house  with  the  children  at  the  window,  "surely 
not  intended  as  specimens  of  the  art  of  portrait-painting,  yet  it 
did  me  good  to  see  them  and  know  you  meant  them  for  my 
consolation.”  Ellen  treasured  his  story  of  "Lizzie  standing  squarely 
on  her  heels  (like  your  Father) ,  making  an  eloquent  speech  and 
gesticulating  and  waving  her  hands  to  add  emphasis  to  her  point. 
Her  language  is  sui  generis — pure  Irish  I  think.  She  is  entirely 
content  to  ride  before  me  on  Weston,  and  it  is  out  of  all  use  for 
me  to  sit  down  at  home,  for  she  leads  me  out  into  the  street  and 
drags  me  about  tirelessly.”  This  picture  of  her  tall  husband  a  slave 
to  his  small  daughter  amused  Ellen  hugely.  Irrepressively  naughty 
herself,  Lizzie  expressed  pious  horror  at  Willy’s  adventures.  When 
he  crawled  into  the  fireplace  and  came  out  a  chimney  sweep,  she 
met  him  with  upturned  hands  and  a  torrent  of  disapproval.  Ellen 
loved  to  hear  of  the  children  coming  to  her  husband  after  dinner, 
"and  you  undressing  Lizzie  for  bed.  I  flatter  myself  they  do  not 
miss  me  with  so  much  love  and  attention  from  you.” 

With  all  Mrs.  Bowman’s  efforts  to  supply  Ellen’s  place  with 
the  children  and  make  him  contented,  Sherman’s  letters  betrayed 
his  loneliness  without  Ellen’s  lively  presence  and  cheery  good 
management.  "I  am  sorry  you  are  not  as  comfortable  and  well 
satisfied  as  you  had  thought  to  be,  but  nothing  will  keep  me  after 
the  20th  of  October  and”  she  added  consolingly,  "you  can  ar¬ 
range  things  to  suit  yourself  when  I  get  back.”  The  children  were 
charmed  with  the  little  letters  their  mother  sent  addressed  just 
to  them.  She  wrote  a  characteristic  one  to  Lizzie  on  lace-edged 
note  paper:  "August  1855,  to  Lizzie.  Mama  sends  her  dear  little 
Lizzie  a  picture.  Mama  is  coming  home  soon  to  her  dear  little  chil¬ 
dren  whom  she  longs  so  to  see.  She  is  a  long  ways  off  and  it  takes 
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a  great  while  to  go,  but  some  of  these  days  Lizzie  will  see  Mama 
coming  home  with  a  whole  trunkful  of  presents  for  her  and 
darling  Willy  and  for  Biddy,  and  some  for  Mary  and  Catherine. 
Kiss  your  dear  little  brother  for  your  poor  Mama  who  sometimes 
cries  to  see  you  and  him.  Minnie  sends  her  love  and  sweet  kisses 
to  you  and  Willy  and  to  Papa.  Do  not  forget  Mama,  for  she  al¬ 
ways  loves  her  darling  little  children.” 

When  her  husband  wrote  Ellen  cautioning  her  against  taking 
the  Empire  City ,  which  "rocks  like  a  tub,”  and  added  that  he 
"did  not  think  it  safe,”  Ellen  hoped  that  it  was  not  the  one  sailing 
the  20th.  "Do  not  distress  yourself  about  me,  as  I  can  take  pretty 
good  care  of  myself  on  the  journey,  and  if  it  be  God’s  will  that  I 
should  meet  death  I  can,  with  His  grace,  resign  myself  and  meet 
it  calmly.  Should  my  hour  come  soon,  I  shall  die  with  the  prayer 
that  you  may  have  the  light  of  Faith  bestowed  upon  you.  The 
desire  of  seeing  you  a  Christian  is  the  hope  of  my  life,  and  in  death 
it  will  not  desert  me.”  At  Sherman’s  suggestion  Ellen  wrote  at 
once  to  Mr.  Aspinwall  asking  him  to  engage  a  stateroom  for 
Mrs.-  Duncan  and  her,  "to  be  kept  only  on  condition  that  it  is 
the  Illinois  going  down.  If  the  steamer  is  crowded  and  he  cannot 
get  a  room,  I  shall  be  forced  reluctantly  to  wait  until  the  6th  of 
November.  P.S.  Minnie  will  not  for  a  moment  consent  to  come 
home  with  me.  She  says  she  wants  her  Papa  and  brother  and  sister 
to  come  home  to  her” 

By  the  22nd  of  September  Ellen  was  almost  in  despair  of  her 
passage  home.  The  slowness  of  the  news  as  to  which  ships  were 
sailing,  the  tedious  delay  in  answering  her  letters  had  driven  her 
nearly  frantic.  "I  tell  you,  Cump,  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  I 
cannot  find  an  escort  here  and  I  cannot  wait,  and  how  can  I  go 
alone — when  you  fear  for  me  so?  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have 
come,  but  my  head  and  heart  each  prompted  differently.  Duty 
seemed  to  beckon  on  all  sides.”  Mr.  Aspinwall  wrote  her  the  first 
week  in  October  that  it  was  certain  the  Empire  City  was  the 
steamer  scheduled  to  leave  the  20th.  "After  your  positive  injunc¬ 
tion  regarding  that  boat  I  am  afraid  to  take  it.  I  am  in  a  truly 
homesick  mood  tonight,  not  so  much  to  get  back  to  our  new 
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house — or  even  to  the  darling  children — as  to  see  you  and  be 
with  you  again.” 

There  was  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  wait  with  what  patience 
she  possessed  for  the  November  steamer  and  Mr.  Cunningham’s 
escort,  and  plan  her  trip  accordingly.  Her  spirits  revived.  "I  shall 
leave  here  about  the  26th,  Charley  is  to  be  my  escort — and  a  first 
rate  one  he  is.  I  intend  to  consult  Doctor  Hunter  when  I  get  to 
New  York  about  your  asthma  and  take  you  inhaling  tubes  and 
remedies,  for  I  cannot  any  longer  remain  quiet  and  inactive 
whilst  you  are  in  distress,  however  much  you  protest.”  Minnie 
seemed  to  sense  the  coming  parting  and  followed  her  mother 
from  room  to  room.  "She  feels  enough  like  a  woman  now  to  find 
leave-taking  a  sorrow.  But  sorrows  touched  but  lightly  the  in¬ 
nocent  heart  of  childhood.  I  shall  start  in  plenty  of  time  and  allow 
myself  sufficient  leisure  on  the  way  and  in  New  York,  for  I  do 
not  wish  to  feel  hurried  and  fatigued.  Goodby.  God  grant  us  a 
happy  meeting.” 

Ellen’s  father  and  mother  sadly  bade  her  goodby,  and  this  time 
Ellen  did  not  conceal  her  tears  as  she  kissed  them  again  and  again, 
and  then  let  Charley  hand  her  into  the  carriage.  It  was  eleven 
o’clock  October  31,  when  "without  weariness  or  accident”  Ellen 
and  Charley  reached  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  in  New  York,  too 
late  that  night  to  make  a  change  when  they  found  they  must  take 
rooms  on  the  fifth  floor.  But  the  next  morning  Charley  went 
around  to  the  New  York  House  where  Captain  Welch  and  his 
bride  were  honeymooning.  "Here  I  have  a  room  on  the  second 
floor,  sufficient  inducement  to  justify  the  change.  It  is  too  tiring 
to  climb  five  flights  of  stairs  so  often  in  the  day,  and  I  am  afraid 
of  fire  at  night.  The  good  old  Captain  says  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  run  my  errands  and  wait  upon  me,  and  his  wife  smiles  her 
acquiescence.”  Cordial  Mrs.  Welch  introduced  Ellen  to  several 
women  who  were  staying  at  the  hotel  and  were  going  out  on  the 
same  steamer.  "I  think  we  will  have  an  agreeable  set  of  passengers 
in  the  first  cabin,  but  the  steamer,  George  Law ,  will  be  crowded.” 

The  night  of  the  fourth  of  November  found  Ellen  "quite  worn 
out  with  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  the  day.”  However,  the 
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steamer  was  sailing  the  next  morning  and,  late  though  it  was,  she 
must  write  to  her  mother  "lest  something  prevent  me  writing  in 
the  morning.  Unfortunately  for  me  the  past  two  days  have  been 
rainy  and  unpleasant,  but  the  wind  has  gone  around  to  the  North 
and  we  hope  for  fair  weather  tomorrow.”  In  an  hour  she  must 
leave  for  the  steamer;  she  was  packed  and  quite  ready.  "The  trunk 
Rose  Reese  loaned  me  is  the  very  one  for  my  purpose.  I  have  my 
two  bonnets  in  it.  I  got  a  new  one  yesterday  for  $13  and  had  the 
straw  I  wore  here  retrimmed  for  $5.”  There  was  room  in  the  tray 
too  for  Willy’s  two  hats  and  a  pink  bonnet  for  Lizzie.  "I  have 
a  pretty  matching  cloak  for  Lizzie,  but  could  find  no  blue  one  for 
Minnie.  I  rode  the  extent  of  Broadway  in  the  rain  on  Saturday 
to  find  a  sacque  for  Minnie  in  place  of  the  shawl  she  asked  for, 
but  I  was  disappointed  not  to  see  a  single  blue  one.  I  hope  she  will 
not  take  a  fancy  to  the  shawl  I  sent  to  Kitty  for  I  wish  Kitty  to 
have  it,  and  when  the  daguerreotype  of  the  range  Father  prom¬ 
ised  me  is  taken,  have  Kitty  stand  well  in  the  foreground  with 
the  shawl  draped  gracefully  around  her  shoulders.” 

It  had  continued  to  rain  as  Ellen  went  about  her  shopping,  but 
the  downpour  failed  to  dampen  her  desire  to  find  something  she 
was  sure  each  one  would  like — a  breastpin  for  Philemon’s  wife 
Mary,  collars  for  Ann  and  Margaret,  the  housemaids.  "Tell  them 
I  will  send  something  prettier  when  they  get  married.”  After  tak¬ 
ing  so  much  pains  to  suit  each  one’s  taste,  Ellen  would  take  no 
chance  of  a  mistake  in  their  allotment,  but  marked  each  article 
plainly.  "Please,  dear  Mother,  distribute  the  presents  exactly  as 
I  have  named  them.  The  dress  I  send  to  Rose  Reese  (thank  her 
again  for  the  trunk)  is  rather  dark,  but  it  is  a  good  silk  and  I  hope 
it  will  please  her — and  that  Sis  will  like  the  blue  headdress  I  got 
for  her.”  There  was  a  Mother  Hubbard  book  for  her  small  god¬ 
son,  Tommy  Ewing,  and  a  toy  for  Julia  Reese. 

Ellen  almost  exhausted  the  supply  of  toys  in  the  stores  for 
Minnie; — a  linen-book  with  a  "story  Biddy  reads  Lizzie,”  and 
another  with  a  tale  that  Catherine  used  to  tell  Minnie  in  New 
Orleans;  a  doll,  "that  closes  her  eyes  fast  asleep  all  night  but  opens 
them  bright  in  the  morning,”  and  another  doll  in  boy’s  clothes. 
"If  she  likes  the  wax  baby  doll  let  me  know  and  I  can  send  her 
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another  sometime.  I  got  Minnie  a  blue  bonnet  which  I  ordered 
sent  out  by  express  and  directed  to  Father.  I  put  a  muff  in  the  box 
with  her  bonnet.  I  hope  it  went  safely.”  So  intent  was  Ellen  on 
her  writing  that  she  came  to  this  point  without  observing  that  her 
letter-sheet  was  torn.  But  no  matter,  her  mother  would  not  mind, 
so  she  continued:  "Please  tell  Mrs.  Daugherty  [Ellen’s  dear  friend 
these  many  years,  but  in  the  polite  formality  of  the  times  still 
Mrs.  Daugherty  to  Ellen]  that  I  thought  it  better  to  send  her 
cloak  by  express  and  did  so  Friday  evening.  It  was  the  only  thing 
approaching  her  description  that  I  could  find.  I  went  to  Stewart’s 
and  half  a  dozen  other  stores.  It  was  higher  than  $20,  and  at  first 
they  refused  to  take  that  little  for  it,  but  finding  I  was  buying  it 
for  someone  else,  they  gave  it  to  me  for  that.”  And  that  was  quite 
like  Ellen. 

Uncle  Denman  and  Augusta  Hoyt  were  in  the  parlor  below, 
and  Ellen  in  her  desire  not  to  keep  them  waiting  and  hurried  by 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  felt  unsatisfied  with  her  letter.  There  was 
so  much  still  to  be  said,  and  the  end  of  her  letter  done  in  haste  is 
scarcely  legible.  "I  have  not  been  able  to  write  as  I  should  have 
wished.  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to  get  Minnie 
a  cloak  and  a  sacque.  I  bought  her  a  locket  for  my  daguerreotype 
but  I  had  not  the  time  to  get  it  taken  now.  I  will  send  it  from 
San  Francisco.  Charley  has  taken  the  best  care  in  the  world  of  me, 
and  I  have  had  every  attention  and  kindness  shown  me  here.” 
Was  there  a  tear-blot  on  her  page  as  she  finished?  "With  a  last 
kiss  to  Minnie  and  dearest  love  to  all  I  say  once  more,  dear  Mother 
— farewell” 


CHAPTER  X 


¥„ 


Vigilance  Days  of  1856 


HEN  THE  PASSENGERS  FROM  THE  GEORGE  LAW  REACHED 
Panama  its  Commodore  had  the  ship-doctor  take  Ellen  and  Mrs. 
Duncan  in  a  small  boat  to  the  Golden  Age.  It  was  dark  as  the 
vessel  approached  San  Francisco  and  attempted  to  cross  the  bar 
the  night  of  the  28  th  of  November.  The  breakers  were  high  and 
the  moonlight  so  deceptive  that  there  was  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
course.  "Even  after  backing  off  our  dangerous  position,  we  were 
exposed  all  night  to  a  rough  sea,  and  were  tossed  and  rolled  about 
at  such  a  rate  that  no  one  slept.  I  sat  up  all  night.”  Owing  to  the 
storm,  the  ship  had  not  been  seen  and  telegraphed  from,  quite  as 
far  out  from  shore  as  usual.  Sherman  and  Mr.  Duncan  had  been 
walking  the  wharf  for  hours  watching  for  her.  When  the  steamer 
arrived  at  last  and  was  docked,  woe-begone  in  appearance  as 
Ellen  felt  herself  to  be  after  a  hard  night,  her  husband  was  en¬ 
tirely  unconscious  of  it,  so  delighted  was  he  to  see  his  wife  once 
more.  He  had  the  carriage  waiting,  and  "we  arrived  at  the  house 
before  I  was  expected.  We  drove  up  quietly  in  the  sand  to  the 
door.”  That  was  the  last  quiet  moment  for  Ellen.  "You  may  be 
sure  I  outstripped  my  escort  getting  inside.  I  rushed  through  the 
parlour — up  the  back  stairs — passed  the  children’s  room,  and  into 
Cump’s  sitting  room  and  there  stood  Lizzie  in  her  petticoat,  just 
out  of  her  bath.  I  had  her  in  my  arms  before  she  saw  me.” 

Biddy  was  kneeling  beside  Lizzie  dressing  her,  and  fell  back 
amazed  to  see  her  mistress.  Willy  was  over  at  the  window,  half- 
hidden  in  the  open  trunk,  and  came  out  in  a  hurry  at  the  unex¬ 
pected  noise.  When  the  strange  woman  seized  him  in  her  arms, 
he  stoutly  resisted  her  kisses,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  released  threw 
himself  into  Biddy’s  reassuring  embrace.  Lizzie  followed  her 
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mother  about  constantly  all  day.  "I  know  she  had  not  forgotten 
me,  but  when  she  said  her  prayers  that  night  at  my  knee,  she 
closed  with,  ‘Holy  Mother,  pray  for  Mama  and  bring  her  safe 
home  to  me.’  ” 

So  overjoyed  was  Ellen  to  be  back  with  her  husband  that  for 
the  first  time  his  “house”  became  “home.”  Never  once  in  all  the 
years  had  she  referred  to  it  as  home  in  her  letters  to  her  mother. 
But  now  as  Sherman  stood  with  his  back  to  the  cheery  wood  fire 
in  the  parlor  and  smiled  down  at  her,  and  she  heard  the  content 
in  his  voice  as  they  talked:  “My  good  home  here  seems  pleasant 
I  assure  you,  and  I  am  thankful  to  our  good  God  for  bringing  me 
safely  to  it.”  What  fun  she  had  distributing  the  presents!  There 
was  a  silk  dress  for  Mrs.  Bowman  and  toys  and  dresses  for  Lizzie 
and  Willy,  “entirely  too  many  to  use  all  at  once,  so  I  have  put 
some  back  for  a  while.”  It  was  several  days  before  all  her  baggage 
came  up  from  the  Golden  Age.  The  “precious  box”  with  Minnie’s 
portrait,  which  Ellen  had  ordered  Beard  to  paint  as  a  gift  for  her 
husband,  was  brought  out  after  Sherman  had  left  for  the  bank. 
“I  had  it  opened  and  placed  in  the  parlour  where  he  would  see  it 
the  first  thing  on  his  return  in  the  evening.”  Sherman  was  so 
pleased  when  he  saw  it  that  for  two  or  three  days — “until  Watts 
came  out  to  hang  it” — he  carried  it  from  table  to  table,  and  from 
room  to  room  trying  to  decide  in  which  light  it  would  look  best. 
“The  first  thing  he  does  now  when  any  of  our  friends  call  is  to 
say,  before  asking  them  to  be  seated, — ‘There  is  our  little  girl  and 
so  on,’  as  in  St.  Louis  he  used  to  have  Minnie  brought  to  the 
parlour  the  moment  anyone  came  to  call.” 

Greatly  to  Ellen’s  satisfaction,  Mrs.  Bowman  was  well-content 
to  surrender  her  housekeeper’s  keys  to  her.  Mrs.  Bowman  was 
leaving  for  a  visit  East  on  the  next  steamer  and  on  her  return 
would  move  into  the  house  which  her  husband  was  building  next 
door  to  the  Shermans.  “Mrs.  Bowman  was  completely  tired  out 
keeping  house.  For  my  part  I  think  it  easy  to  manage  with  three 
good  girls  and  a  man.  Tom  has  his  room  over  the  carriage  house. 
He  is  a  good  driver  and  I  go  about  with  the  children  in  my  neat 
little  Rockaway  as  independent  as  you  please.”  Ellen  “helped” 
herself  to  a  white  dinner  set,  plain  French  china,  so  that  it  could 
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be  easily  matched,  if  broken.  "Two  dozen  of  everything,  a  soup 
toureen,  nut  shells,  and  ice  cream  dishes.  It  cost  $120.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  would  consider  that  high  or  not.  I  also  got 
some  more  large  table  cloths  and  napkins  to  be  kept  in  solemn 
reserve  for  invited  company.”  It  was  a  matter  of  great  com¬ 
placency  to  our  hospitable  Ellen,  who  loved  to  give  parties,  to  have 
so  complete  a  supply.  "Now  I  shall  never  be  alarmed  or  flustrated 
at  the  prospect  of  an  unexpected  dinner-party.”  There  were  a 
few  strawberries  in  the  market.  Ellen  priced  them  and  found  they 
were  $5  a  pint.  "As  the  season  advances  they  will  become — not 
cheaper  but  less  dear.  But  since  they  did  not  charge  me  anything 
to  look  at  them,  I  had  no  right  to  complain.” 

Ellen’s  handsome  and  debonair  brother  Tom  and  pretty,  vi¬ 
vacious  Ellen  Cox  were  married  in  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of 
January  (1856)."!  have  written  a  letter  of  best  wishes  to  them.” 
Ellen  wrote  and  waited  with  the  utmost  eagerness  for  the  details 
of  the  wedding,  urging  her  mother  to  have  Theresa,  who  was  in 
the  wedding  party,  write  "full  particulars,  and  please  tell  her  not 
to  use  the  note  paper  she  and  Elizabeth  Reese  invariably  do  for 
their  letters.  Beginning  below  the  middle  of  the  page  they  have 
not  space  enough  to  say  much.  I  dislike  to  see  a  letter  begun  near 
the  bottom  of  the  page,”  she  declared.  Ellen  had  a  just  right  to 
complain  when  she  herself  took  so  much  pains  to  send  page  after 
page  to  all  the  family  written  beautifully  on  large  blue  letter- 
sheets.  Theresa’s  account  of  the  wedding  proved  disappointingly 
meagre  in  its  information.  She  merely  sketched  Ellen  and  Tom’s 
return  home  for  a  brief  visit  on  "The  Hill”  and  a  party;  but  Mrs. 
Daugherty  reported  that  Ellen  was  dressed  beautifully  and  looked 
charming,  and  with  that  our  Ellen  had  to  be  satisfied. 

Ellen  sat  down  (February  4,  1856) ,  to  write  "Uncle  Charley” 
in  the  "midst  of  the  noise  and  confusion  that  is  incessantly  kept 
up  by  your  interesting  niece  and  nephew.  We  call  Willy  our 
Donegal  lordship.  Under  Biddy’s  tuition  when  anyone  asks  him 
where  he  is  from,  he  replies,  'Fra  Donegal,  God  help  me.’  He  has 
already  learned  to  kick  and  swear,  and  has  been  broken  of  both 
habits;  so  you  may  know  Willy  is  getting  along  pretty  fast  for  a 
gentleman  of  nineteen  months.  He  will  seem  no  doubt  to  you, 
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as  prematurely  experienced  as  the  lady  in  David  Copperfield,  who 
had  retired  from  the  world  worn  out  with  cares  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  who  was  always  dreading  lest  the  slumbering  echoes 
in  the  caverns  of  her  memory  should  be  reawakened.  By  the  bye, 
if  you  indulge  in  any  light  reading  and  have  not  read  David 
Copperfield ,  let  me  recommend  it  to  you  as  the  best  thing  by  far 
that  Dickens  has  ever  written.  Cump  sends  his  love  to  you — he 
loves  you  very  much.  You  cannot  doubt  that  you  have  my  poor 
prayers,  dear  Charley.  I  have  a  mother’s  as  well  as  a  sister’s  love 
for  you.  Nothing  that  could  happen  in  life  would  in  the  least 
diminish  the  great  interest  I  take  in  your  welfare.” 

The  children’s  nurse  Biddy  was  married  Sunday,  May  10,  to 
“William  Quinn  from  Donegal .  He  was  gardener  at  San  Mateo 
when  I  had  Biddy  there  with  the  children  a  year  or  two  ago.  He 
has  been  coming  to  see  her  ever  since  and  she  has  at  last  con¬ 
cluded  to  have  him.  She  could  not  do  better,  as  he  is  an  excellent 
young  man — sober  and  industrious.”  Ellen  took  a  genuine  interest 
in  her  servants  and  was  pleased  when  they  made  a  good  marriage. 
Biddy  was  married  in  the  Jesuit  Church  of  St.  Ignatius,  “in  one 
extreme  edge  of  the  City,  down  in  St.  Ann’s  valley,  but  as  I  have 
my  carriage  and  the  horse  will  stand  so  that  Tom  can  go  in,  it  is 
entirely  convenient  and  I  go  there  now.” 

Ellen’s  contentment  and  quiet  were  rudely  shattered  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  after  Biddy  was  married.  They  were  sitting  at  the  dinner 
table  talking  over  Governor  Johnson’s  recent  appointment  of 
Sherman  as  Major  General  of  the  Militia  when  two  clerks  from  the 
bank  burst  into  the  room  with  the  news  that  James  Casey,  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Times ,  had  shot  James  King,  editor  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin ,  on  the  street,  and  then  had  fled  around  the  corner  and 
given  himself  up  at  the  jail.  For  weeks  feeling  had  been  growing 
more  bitter  in  the  city  over  the  newspaper  quarrels  between  these 
two  men.  King  had  been  writing  “outrageously  against  men  of 
education  and  standing  in  the  city,  venting  his  personal  spite  in  a 
blackguard  manner  and  calling  it  zeal  for  public  good.”  His  pa¬ 
per,  which  was  backed  by  the  Know  Nothings,  had  a  wide  cir¬ 
culation.  When  King  maliciously  accused  Casey  among  other 
things  of  having  been  at  one  time  in  Sing  Sing  prison  in  New 
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York,  Casey  called  in  a  rage  at  his  office  and  demanded  that  King 
deny  this  in  his  newspaper,  declaring  that  if  he  did  not,  he  would 
shoot  him  on  sight.  It  surprised  no  one  then  when  they  heard 
that  Casey  had  kept  his  word.  But  how  serious  the  consequences 
would  prove  remained  to  be  seen. 

Wednesday  night  passed  without  violence,  but  when  Sherman 
went  to  the  bank  Thursday  morning  he  found  crowds  of  people 
in  the  downtown  streets,  excitedly  threatening  to  take  Casey 
from  the  jail  and  hang  him,  and  revive  the  old  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1852.  They  made  a  public  call  for  the  old  members  to 
assemble  at  the  Turnverein  Hall  and  at  the  meeting  chose  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Coleman  for  their  president.  Sherman,  as  Major  Gen¬ 
eral,  went  to  Mayor  Van  Ness  at  once  to  have  the  gathering 
suppressed,  but  the  mayor  declared  he  could  do  nothing.  Sher¬ 
man  then  hurried  to  the  jail  and  found  Sheriff  Scanned,  a  huge 
man  of  athletic  build,  surrounded  by  his  deputies  in  an  ante¬ 
room,  expecting  an  assault  on  the  premises  at  any  moment.  The 
place  could  not  be  defended.  The  jail  yard,  open  at  the  rear,  was 
overlooked  on  all  sides  by  brick  houses  and  parapet  walls  and  had 
a  large  wooden  gate  which  could  be  forced  in  an  instant.  No  part 
of  the  interior  was  safe.  Sherman  declared  that  if  he  were  obliged 
to  meet  an  armed  mob,  he  would  rather  be  in  an  open  prairie 
than  in  the  jail.  He  advised  Sheriff  Scanned  to  fortify  the  wads 
with  planks,  and  to  have  his  deputies,  police  and  as  many  of  the 
citizens  in  the  jail  as  would  serve  for  a  posse,  and  told  him  to 
have  the  militia  occupy  the  surrounding  buildings. 

Ad  day  Thursday  and  Friday  morning  the  muttering  crowds 
continued  to  surge  through  the  streets,  but  as  yet  there  was  no 
direct  attack  on  the  jail  or  open  interference  with  the  civil  au¬ 
thorities.  The  Vigilance  Committee  continued  their  secret  en¬ 
rollment,  and  were  only  waiting  to  be  sufficiently  organized  to 
begin  hostilities.  Friday  afternoon,  Mayor  Van  Ness  called  at  the 
bank  and  asked  Sherman  to  meet  Governor  Johnson  (whom  he 
had  telegraphed  to  come  down  from  Sacramento  City)  that 
night  on  the  nine-thirty  boat.  At  the  same  time  Sherman  re¬ 
ceived  a  formal  writ  from  Scanned.  Answering  immediately,  he 
found  about  a  hundred  men,  perhaps  a  third  of  those  summoned. 
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The  Sheriff  commanded  all  to  enforce  the  law  and  prevent  Casey 
and  Cora  (another  unfortunate  victim  of  the  mob  whom  these 
"Very  rioters  as  jurors  had  failed  to  convict  of  first  degree  mur¬ 
der”)  from  being  taken  from  the  jail.  However,  Sherman  ex¬ 
plained  to  Scannell  that  his  duty  was  to  meet  the  Governor. 

On  his  return  home  for  dinner,  a  few  of  the  sheriff’s  posse 
followed  Sherman  to  the  house  and  informed  him  that  they  had 
elected  him  Captain.  Sherman  told  them  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  enforce  order  without  arms  and  besides  he 
would  probably  be  engaged  with  the  Governor  all  night.  Ellen 
added  her  entreaties  that  her  husband  at  least  return  and  give 
his  advice  and  counsel,  which  he  did.  There  were  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  men  defending  the  jail.  They  clustered  about 
him  anxious  and  concerned.  Again  Sherman  pointed  out  the 
weak  points  of  the  defense  and  urged  them  to  take  immediate 
possession  of  the  surrounding  buildings.  Upon  examination  they 
found  the  move  too  late;  the  Vigilance  Committee  had  swarmed 
them  all.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  desert  or  stay  in  the 
open  corral. 

Sherman  wrote  a  dramatic  account  of  the  situation  in  his  offi¬ 
cial  report,  to  Major  Turner,  his  senior  partner  in  St.  Louis. 
"The  night  was  bright  moonlight,  beautifully  serene,  contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  tremulous  fears  of  the  doubtful  and  the  growing 
passions  of  the  determined.  I  decided  that  unless  King  died  there 
would  be  no  direct  attack  upon  the  jail,  until  the  Vigilance 
Committee  had  strengthened  themselves  by  enrolling  their  en¬ 
tire  force.”  Leaving  the  jail,  Sherman  went  down  to  the  boat  to 
meet  Governor  Johnson.  The  Governor  was  a  "young  man,  a 
lawyer  of  intelligence”  whom  Sherman  was  satisfied  would  sus¬ 
tain  the  law  if  he  had  the  power.  However,  the  only  military 
force  existing  shared  the  feelings  of  the  people  against  the  civil 
authorities.  By  Saturday  night  the  Vigilance  Committee  had 
grown  from  2500  to  5000,  with  most  of  the  town’s  richest  men 
contributing  means  sub  rosa.  Much  to  Sherman’s  disappointment 
the  Governor  temporized  and  allowed  the  Committee  to  place 
ten  of  their  men  in  the  jail  near  Casey  under  the  pretense  of 
making  certain  that  he  would  not  be  rescued  by  his  friends. 
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Sheriff  Scannell  objected  to  this  strongly,  but  since  he  could  not 
depend  on  the  citizens  to  defend  the  jail,  he  decided  that  the 
truce  might  save  time  and  life,  so  he  consented.  It  was  three 
o’clock  Saturday  morning  when  the  Governor  and  Sherman 
parted,  satisfied  to  await  King’s  life  or  death  and  believing  the 
community  at  large  pacified. 

Saturday  passed  in  truce.  But  when  Governor  Johnson  sent 
for  Sherman  Sunday  at  noon  (May  18),  Sherman  felt  that  af¬ 
fairs  were  out  of  control  and  that  Casey  and  Cora  were  doomed. 
He  added  a  few  hasty  lines  in  his  report  which  he  begged  Turner 
to  preserve  in  case  affairs  turned  against  him.  "If  Scannell  resists 
and  blood  is  shed,  no  one  can  foresee  the  result.  All  the  elements 
of  a  Paris  Committee  of  Safety  are  here  and  once  put  in  motion 
they  cannot  be  stopped.”  Ellen’s  courage  arose  immediately  to 
meet  the  situation.  Powerless  though  she  felt  him  to  be,  she  bade 
her  husband  hasten.  Then  in  the  midst  of  all  the  angry  shouting 
in  the  streets  outside  her  window  she  took  out  her  portfolio  and 
wrote  her  mother:  "I  am  delighted  that  Cump  by  his  recent 
appointment  as  Major  General  of  the  militia  will  act  promi¬ 
nently  against  the  Committee  and  my  only  regret  is  that  he  has 
no  force  sufficient  to  quell  them  or  at  least  make  some  defense 
of  the  law.” 

Sherman  had  to  push  his  way  through  the  crowds  that  were 
hurrying  toward  the  International  Hotel  where  the  Governor 
was  staying.  "When  I  reached  the  hotel,  I  found  Governor  John¬ 
son  and  Mayor  Van  Ness  on  the  roof.  He  simply  pointed 
towards  the  jail — all  the  houses  commanding  the  view  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  people.  Telegraph  Hill  was  black  with  them  and  the 
streets  a  complete  jam.”  The  Governor  informed  Sherman  that 
the  Committee  had  sent  him  word  at  ten-thirty  that  the  treaty 
was  at  an  end.  Nevertheless  Sheriff  Scannell  was  determined  to 
do  his  duty  and  asked  the  Governor  for  orders  in  case  the  com¬ 
mittee  demanded  his  prisoners  from  him.  The  Governor  told  him 
that  if  the  mob  appeared  in  sufficient  force  to  make  resistance 
idle,  Scannell  might  surrender  his  prisoners  under  protest,  for 
if  the  sheriff  should  fire  into  the  enraged  crowd  the  immediate 
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results  would  be  appalling.  “There  were  at  least  ten  thousand 
men  within  rifle-shot  of  the  jail,  armed  with  muskets  and  rifles 
and  a  field  piece  when  I  reached  the  hotel  roof.  Soon  a  man  rode 
by  on  a  white  horse,  followed  by  a  carriage  which  stopped  at  the 
jail  door.  A  shot  announced  success,  and  the  procession  began 
to  move  down  the  streets.  It  was  headed  by  two  platoons  of 
sixty  or  eighty  men,  then  the  carriage  with  Casey  between  two 
armed  files,  and  after  it  the  howling  crowd.  When  they  had 
disappeared  from  sight,  Scannell  appeared  in  search  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  but  he  had  disappeared.” 

Ellen’s  indignation  over  the  situation  was  at  a  fever-height. 
She  copied  Sherman’s  sixteen  foolscap-page  report  and  sent  it 
to  her  father  and  mother.  “King  deserved  to  be  cowhided,  but 
he  carried  arms  always,  and  repeatedly  announced  that  if  any 
approached  to  attack  him  he  would  fire.  Finally  he  goaded  Casey 
to  madness,  and  Casey  shot  him.  King  is  not  dead  (is  not  likely 
to  die),  but  for  political  purposes  the  ringleaders  of  the  Know 
Nothing  mob  have  influenced  the  populace  against  Casey  and 
Cora  under  the  pretense  that  the  law  is  incompetent  to  punish 
crime,  and  that  it  must  make  an  example  of  these  offenders  to 
avert  open-bloodshed  in  the  streets.  They  make  a  martyr  of 
King,  forgetting  that  he  always  carried  loaded-weapons,  and 
that  by  this  and  his  abuse  of  people  proved  himself  as  much  a 
murderer  as  Casey.  A  third  criminal  who  really  did  commit  a 
deliberate,  unprovoked  murder  without  any  shadow  of  grounds 
that  it  was  done  in  self-defense,  they  have  left  untouched  be¬ 
cause  his  relatives  are  rich — are  influential — are  Know  Nothings. 
I  am  giving  you  my  sentiments,  which  are  not  those  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  I  assure  you,  but  are  exceedingly  unpopular  wherever  I 
utter  them.” 

Many  of  Sherman’s  visiting  acquaintances  were  in  the  Vigi¬ 
lance  Committee,  and  so  much  in  favor  was  the  movement  that 
five  out  of  every  six  of  those  who  disapproved  were  afraid  to 
express  their  real  opinions.  Nevertheless  Ellen  bravely  spoke  her 
condemnation  whenever  anyone  expressed  an  opposite  view. 
“And  I  will  do  so,  if  it  bring  all  the  odium  of  the  world  upon  me. 
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Mr.  Bowman  urges  me  to  suppress  my  views  since  they  are  un¬ 
popular.  I  have  such  a  contempt  for  the  popular  side  of  this 
question  that,  as  I  told  you,  I  am  delighted  that  Cump  appeared 
against  them.  They  have  Casey  and  Cora  now.  If  they  hang 
them,  and  give  the  people  a  taste  of  blood,  they  may  become 
infuriated  and  as  difficult  to  restrain  as  a  mad  bull.  Should  riot 
run  high,  we  Catholics  may  look  for  a  siege  before  it  is  over. 
Among  others,  King  has  dealt  in  the  false  personal  abuse  of 
Father  Gallegher,  rector  of  the  Cathedral,  and  having  strength¬ 
ened  his  position  by  so  popular  an  attack,  the  people  will  likely 
evince  their  appreciation  of  him  by  assailing  Father  Gallegher 
and  his  congregation.”  Tuesday  evening  (May  20),  Ellen  added 
a  postscript.  "King  died  unexpectedly  this  afternoon,  and  it  is 
supposed  they  will  hang  Casey  and  Cora  tomorrow.” 

Sherman  summed  up  the  situation  in  his  report:  "The  hang¬ 
ing  of  Casey  and  Cora  are  trifles  compared  with  what  may  fol¬ 
low.  The  Vigilance  Committee  are  in  full  possession  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  Government  is  powerless  and  we  are  at  the  mercy  of 
an  irresponsible  mass.  To  be  sure  their  heads  and  guides  are 
deemed  some  of  our  worthiest  and  best  men,  who  profess  to  im¬ 
prove  the  law  and  its  administration.  They  may  succeed.  They 
say  they  did  succeed  in  *52;  a  few  days  or  weeks  will  show. 
There  are  vast  numbers  of  men  here,  desperate,  too  lazy  to  work 
in  the  mines,  unable  to  go  away — strong  for  mischief  and  pow¬ 
erless  for  good.  This  class  did  not  exist  in  ’52.” 

The  turmoil  in  the  city  was  indescribable.  Sherman  tried  re¬ 
peatedly  to  get  arms  from  Commander  General  Wool,  which  he 
promised  but  never  sent.  Governor  Johnson  wavered  and  was 
lost.  Unsupported,  except  by  Sheriff  Scanned,  Sherman  was  pow¬ 
erless  and  resigned  his  command. 

Biddy  had  been  down  from  San  Mateo  on  a  visit  of  a  week 
with  Ellen  and  the  children,  and  Sherman  urged  Ellen  to  return 
with  her  in  the  carriage.  Convinced  that  nothing  would  occur 
in  the  few  days  of  her  absence  Ellen  agreed  most  unwillingly. 
She  ended  a  long  letter  to  her  mother,  Wednesday,  June  4,  "I  am 
going  to  start  in  an  hour  or  two  for  San  Mateo  with  the  children 
and  Biddy  and  so  must  close  rather  abruptly.  I  almost  dread  to 
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leave  Cump  even  for  a  night,  but  I  think  there  can  be  nothing 
done  on  either  side  for  some  days  yet  and  perhaps  there  will  be 
no  need  of  further  violence.” 

Ellen’s  old  friend  from  Washington  days,  Captain  Boutwell, 
had  his  ship,  the  John  Adams ,  in  the  navy  yard  up  near  Benecia 
undergoing  repairs.  Commodore  Farragut  commanded  him  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  Governor  and  Sherman  to  drop  down 
abreast  of  the  city  after  repairs  and  lie  off  there  for  "moral 
effect”  Captain  Boutwell  brought  the  John  Adams  down  and 
"as  soon  as  he  arrived  he  came  out  to  spend  the  evening.  We 
asked  him  in  last  evening  (June  17),  to  meet  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Bowie  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Casserly  whom  I  had  invited  to  eat 
boiled  (stewed)  chicken  and  raspberries.  We  had  a  pleasant  eve¬ 
ning,  not  breaking  up  until  half  past  twelve.  Captain  Boutwell 
stayed  all  night  and  left  after  breakfast  this  morning.  He  has 
invited  us  to  visit  him  aboard  ship  Saturday  morning,  which  we 
cheerfully  promised  to  do.  He  is  looking  just  as  he  did  when  I 
knew  him  in  Washington,  except  that  his  hair  is  white.  He 
talked  a  great  deal  about  our  good  times  there  and  Cump 
seemed  to  enjoy  his  visit  greatly.  (I  have  just  had  to  slip  into  the 
next  room  to  quiet  Lizzie  who  was  talking  instead  of  going  to 
sleep,  and  I  remarked  as  I  always  do  how  very  much  she  looked 
like  Sis) 

Sherman  feared  the  rule  of  the  Vigilance  Committee, — "trea¬ 
son,”  Ellen  called  it, — would  ruin  the  prosperity  of  the  city  and 
seriously  proposed  that  Ellen  go  home  immediately  and  remain 
during  the  rest  of  his  term.  "Much  as  I  would  like  to  be  with 
you  I  could  not  deprive  him  of  the  comfort  of  a  home  and 
family  for  so  long  a  time.”  Ellen  was  busy  rearranging  her  house 
and  furniture.  Mr.  Bowman  had  moved  into  his  new  house  next 
door  and  "you  know  he  had  occupied  our  back  parlour.  I  have 
two  competent  women,  an  Irish  widow  Ann  and  her  sister  Alice 
and  a  third  girl  Margaret  as  a  nurse  in  Biddy’s  place,  so  I  have  as 
easy  time  as  a  housekeeper  could  expect.”  Mrs.  Bowman  arrived 
on  the  John  L.  Stevens  in  July,  delighted  with  her  visit  East 
with  Mrs.  Ewing.  "She  told  me  all  about  Mrs.  Daugherty’s  party 
and  gave  the  names  of  the  whist  party  of  which  she  was  one,  and 
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she  winds  up  her  description  of  you  and  her  visit  with  a  high 
compliment  to  your  housekeeping.” 

Abroad  in  the  city  prospects  continued  gloomy;  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  State  was  materially  injured.  Business  was  in  a 
great  measure  suspended  and  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon 
the  strength  of  any  bank  or  mercantile  firm.  "Whether  there  is 
any  prospect  of  Civil  War  I  cannot  tell,”  Ellen  wrote  her  mother 
July  4  (1856),  "but  certainly  I  have  not  felt  the  slightest  ap¬ 
prehension  as  yet  of  danger  or  the  least  disposition  to  shrink 
from  it  should  it  be  near.  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  pass¬ 
ing  affairs  for  I  look  upon  the  aggressive  party  as  traitors  and  I 
believe  that  under  the  pretense  of  acting  for  the  welfare  of  the 
public  they  are  subverting  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  laboring  for  the  final  result  which  we  all  have  to  fear, 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  From  the  spirit  which  has  been 
manifested  here  (and  the  same  is  said  to  exist  in  other  States), 
I  fear  that  not  only  our  children  but  that  we  ourselves  will  see 
that  evil  day.  Mr.  Bowman  tells  me  that  while  Cump  was  Major 
General  and  thought  he  had  arms  ready  for  the  militia  when 
they  enrolled,  the  Vigilance  Committee  had  their  plans  laid  to 
kidnap  him.  Had  they  attempted  it  and  had  he,  in  resisting  the 
outrage,  struck  and  killed  any  one  of  their  number,  he  would 
have  been  treated  summarily.  But  I  would  rather  that  we  should 
all  die  by  their  hands  than  live  disgraced  by  appearing  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  them.  Their  pharisaical  spirit  disgusts  me  beyond  all 
endurance.  Were  it  not  for  that,  I  could  have  patience  with 
them  as  being  honest  but  misguided.” 

There  was  no  question  that  there  had  been  more  murders  in 
the  state  since  the  organization  of  the  committee  than  at  any 
time  since  the  discovery  of  gold.  There  was  beginning  to  be  a 
reaction  of  public  opinion.  The  "Law  and  Order”  side  was  gain¬ 
ing.  "Our  friend  Mr.  Cunningham  is  so  strong  a  law  and  order 
man  that  he  has  left  his  church  because  his  minister  preached  in 
favor  of  the  Vigilance  Committee.  He  stood  it  two  Sundays  but 
after  the  third,  he  sent  a  boy  to  strip  his  pew  and  take  his  name 
from  it.”  However,  Dr.  Scott,  a  prominent  Presbyterian  min¬ 
ister,  head  of  the  largest  Protestant  Church  in  the  City,  vigor- 
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ously  opposed  the  action  of  the  committee,  notwithstanding 
that  its  most  influential  members  were  in  his  congregation.  He 
wrote  a  strong  article  that  was  published  in  the  Eastern  Presby¬ 
terian.  "It  has  just  got  out  here  and  raised  a  storm,”  Ellen  an¬ 
nounced.  "They  burned  Dr.  Scott  in  effigy  this  morning  at  his 
church  door  just  before  the  hour  of  meeting.” 

Despite  the  unpleasantness  on  all  sides  the  Shermans  continued 
to  enjoy  themselves  socially.  "We  had  four  dinner  parties  last 
week.  Captain  Boutwell  and  his  officers  dined  with  us  (July  3), 
before  going  out  to  sea,  and  last  Thursday  we  invited  Arch¬ 
bishop  Alemany,  Bishop  Ammont  from  Monterey  and  Father 
Gallegher.  Cump  sent  the  carriage  for  them.  The  Archbishop 
seemed  much  pleased  with  his  evening  and  remarked  that  six¬ 
teen  years  ago  my  Mother  had  entertained  him  at  her  home.  We 
so  often  have  company  in  the  evening,  with  dancing  and  music 
— cards,  tea  and  ice  cream,  that  I  am  glad  when  our  dinner 
parties  are  for  gentlemen;  then  I  preside  until  after  the  cigars 
come  in,  after  which  I  am  excused  for  the  evening.” 

Ellen  was  carrying  another  baby  under  her  heart,  which  she 
hoped  to  have  come  on  her  birthday  (October  4).  "You  can¬ 
not  think  of  me  oftener,  dear  Mother,  than  I  remember  you — 
all  your  kind  care  of  me,  and  your  too  many  indulgences.  I 
never  get  up  or  go  to  early  Mass  without  remembering,  and 
gratefully,  how  you  would  come  to  my  room  and  wake  me,  see 
that  my  fire  was  lighted,  and  when  I  came  home  always  gave  me 
coffee  yourself.”  Ellen  was  schooling  herself  in  economy.  "I  must 
keep  my  girls  to  be  prepared  to  entertain  Cump’s  company,  so 
the  only  way  in  which  I  can  reduce  expenses  is  to  send  the  horse 
to  pasture,  sell  the  cow  and  dispense  with  Tom’s  services.  I  shall 
keep  my  Rockaway  and  hire  a  man  to  take  me  to  early  Sunday 
Mass,  and  when  I  get  out  again  I  can  easily  walk.”  Along  with 
the  baby  clothes  Ellen  was  making,  she  put  "new  bosoms  in 
Cump’s  shirts,  and  I  felt  so  proud  of  my  stitches  and  button¬ 
holes  that  I  had  to  make  a  display  of  my  work  to  Mrs.  Bowman 
this  morning.  We  have  a  gate  in  our  backyard  so  we  can  visit 
without  going  out  into  the  street.  She  comes  over  through  the 
day  and  right  up  to  my  room,  as  all  my  friends  do  when  they 
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spend  the  afternoon.  Running  up  and  down  stairs  is  too  fatigu¬ 
ing  to  me  now.” 

Seated  at  the  window  in  her  comfortable  little  rocker,  she  en¬ 
joyed  reading  her  New  York  paper  when  she  finished  her  sew¬ 
ing  for  the  day.  The  coming  presidential  election  interested  her 
keenly.  "How  are  the  boys  going  to  vote?  If  I  had  twenty  votes, 
Buchanan  should  have  them  all,  and  I  would  cast  all  twenty 
against  Fremont  and  in  favor  of  the  Union”  Mr.  Ewing  wrote 
Ellen  that  he  was  sending  Charley  to  Kansas  to  locate  some  land 
for  him  there.  The  Kansas  fever  surprised  her,  but  "Father  says 
that  Kansas  will  soon  be  closely  connected  by  railroad  with 
Ohio  so  that  members  of  our  family  who  emigrate  there  will  not 
be  so  far  away  as  it  first  seemed  to  me.”  It  seemed  strange  to 
think  of  twenty-one-year-old  Uncle  Charley  starting  out  in  the 
world  for  himself,  and  Ellen  immediately  wrote  him  her  con¬ 
gratulations,  "I  shall  send  you  a  breastpin  for  a  keep-sake.  I  am 
sending  Father  by  this  mail  (September  29),  means  of  location 
or  rather  purchasing  for  me  warrants  for  a  quarter-section, 
which  I  wish  located  adjoining  some  of  yours.  Will  you  become 
my  Agent?” 

Ellen’s  birthday  (October  4),  she  wrote:  "I  came  up  stairs 
this  morning,  dearest  Mother,  after  superintending  Saturday’s 
work  intending  to  devote  some  hours  in  writing  you  as  interest¬ 
ing  a  letter  as  possible  but  I  was  pleasantly  interrupted  by  callers. 
This  my  thirty-second  birthday,  dawned  the  sunniest  and  most 
beautiful  morning  we  have  had  for  a  long  time.  I  was  in  hopes 
to  have  celebrated  it  by  giving  birth  to  the  unexpected  stranger, 
but  I  am  still  waiting.  I  am  all  ready,  and  full  of  confidence. 
I  find,  dearest  Mother,  that  the  nearer  anything  dreaded  ap¬ 
proaches  the  more  courage  I  have  to  face  it.” 

But  it  was  the  19th  of  October  before  she  could  be  "thank¬ 
ful”  to  write  her  mother  "good  news  again.  I  was  blessed  with 
another  fine  healthy  boy,  born  exactly  at  noon  on  Sunday  the 
1 2th  of  October  (1856).  It  is  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The 
lamps  are  all  burning,  fires  lighted  and  we  are  prepared  for  the 
company  who  are  coming  to  see  the  baby  baptized.”  Sherman 
had  invited  about  twenty  of  their  friends  to  the  christening,  and 
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had  set  the  table  with  ice  cream,  fruits,  cakes  and  candies.  In  the 
absence  of  Archbishop  Alemany,  Father  Gallegher  performed 
the  ceremony  "standing  under  Father’s  and  Minnie’s  picture.  Of 
course  the  name  is  Thomas  Ewing.  Give  my  darling  a  dozen 
kisses  from  her  mother  who  loves  her  more  with  every  child 
she  has.” 

The  children  were  delighted.  Willy  called  him  "small  baby” 
and  "small  budder”  in  his  most  caressing  tones  and  Lizzie  hung 
over  his  cradle  blissfully.  She  was  nearly  four  by  now  and  wise 
in  her  own  esteem.  Ellen  loved  to  watch  her  undress  Willy  for 
bed.  Lizzie  went  about  her  self-appointed  task  with  the  most 
patronizing  air.  "Come,  boy,  it  is  your  bed  time,”  she  would  say; 
then  as  the  disrobing  progressed,  amused  him  with  such  small 
flatteries  as,  "What  a  sweet  little  frock  the  boy  wore  today!” 
"Take  out  your  little  hands.”  And  all  the  time  Willy  stood  be¬ 
side  her,  a  small  giant  compared  with  her,  his  "little  hand” 
large  enough  to  grasp  both  of  Lizzie’s  hands  in  his,  but  enduring 
the  process  patiently  so  long  as  it  was  Lizzie  who  attended  him. 
"He  even  praises  and  compliments  her  when  the  work  is  done.” 
Sometimes  seated  on  a  stool,  Lizzie  attempted  to  take  Willy  on 
her  knee,  only  to  succeed  in  having  both  roll  over  on  the  floor. 
However  they  recovered  themselves  good-humoredly  and  Lizzie 
set  to  work  again.  "If  she  has  time  and  is  not  too  closely  watched 
she  will  take  her  pocket  handkerchief,  dampen  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  gravely  and  forcibly  to  wash  Willy’s  face,  neck,  ears  and 
even  his  feet.  She  lifts  them  so  high  that  he  falls  over  backwards, 
but  gets  up  without  a  murmur.  If  anyone  else  would  carelessly 
do  the  same,  he  would  be  loud  in  his  complaints.” 

Lizzie’s  fourth  birthday  was  the  17th  of  November,  1856, 
and  when  the  sun  was  down,  dinner  over,  Lizzie’s  one  guest  de¬ 
parted  and  the  baby  put  to  sleep,  Ellen’s  thoughts  turned  wist¬ 
fully  East.  "The  news  of  Ellen’s  [Tom’s  wife]  confinement — 
the  dear  old  house  and  the  birth  of  another  grandchild  recalls  all 
the  kindness  and  attention  I  received  on  similar  occasions.  I  love 
to  dwell  on  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of  my  little 
daughters,  on  the  sympathy  that  cheered  and  sustained  me  dur¬ 
ing  the  moments  of  pain,  and  on  the  joy  afterwards  that  was 
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doubled  and  trebled  by  being  shared  with  my  dear  and  near 
ones.”  It  was  odd  to  hear  of  her  mother  writing  and  sewing  by 
gas-light.  Ellen  did  not  think  that  she  would  like  it  as  well  for 
ordinary  use  as  lamps  or  candles,  but  “an  improvement  when 
you  have  company.”  It  seemed  to  Ellen  that  gas-lighting  was 
really  dangerous  in  bedrooms.  “Have  you  got  it  upstairs?  As  yet 
it  has  not  been  brought  here  as  far  as  our  street,  but  I  presume 
it  will  be  in  a  year  or  two.  However  I  hope  to  be  in  a  better 
city,  and  one  nearer  home  by  that  time — but  I  do  not  know  that 
I  will.” 

A  few  days  before  Lizzie's  birthday  Ellen  had  taken  Willy 
into  the  city  and  bought  him  a  “suit  with  coat  and  pants.  As 
soon  as  he  tried  them  on  in  the  store  he  exclaimed  with  a  beam¬ 
ing  face,  *1  will  walk  home  in  them,  Mama.  I  won’t  take  them 
off.’  However,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  driven  home  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  *but  I  won’t  ride  in  the  back  seat,  Owen.  I  must  ride  in 
front  with  you.’  ”  Ellen,  enjoying  the  occasion  as  much  as  Willy, 
took  him  to  the  bank  and  there  the  delighted  little  fellow,  just 
two  and  a  half,  strutted  about  in  fine  feathers  before  his  father 
and  the  clerks.  “Cump  thinks  he  looks  like  Pap  Boyle  in  his  suit, 
and  he  really  does.” 

Mrs.  Ewing’s  account  of  her  stay  at  Notre  Dame,  Indiana, 
with  Mother  Angela  interested  Ellen  greatly.  Mother  Angela  was 
Philemon’s  sister-in-law,  Eliza  Gillespie,  and  Ellen  and  she  had 
been  childhood  playmates.  An  accomplished  young  woman  who 
had  been  under  the  tuition  of  a  French  governess  in  her  home  at 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  Eliza  for  several  years  was  governess 
to  Charley  and  Theresa  in  the  Ewing  home.  While  visiting  her 
brother  Neal,  who  had  joined  the  Holy  Cross  order  at  Notre 
Dame,  she  spoke  to  Father  Sorin  of  her  desire  to  become  a  nun 
and  he,  recognizing  her  splendid  talents,  persuaded  her  to  be¬ 
come  the  American  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
and  to  establish  a  school  for  girls  at  Notre  Dame  in  connection 
with  the  Academy  for  boys.  A  remarkably  intelligent  woman 
and  wise  administrator,  Mother  Angela  became  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  religious  of  her  time.  In  Ellen’s  letter  to  her  mother, 
December  14,  she  wrote,  “You  must  have  enjoyed  your  visit  to 
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Notre  Dame  very  much  indeed.  I  did  not  know  until  I  received 
Father  Sorin’s  letter  today  that  I  had  been  honored  as  one  of  the 
chosen  sponsors  for  the  christening  of  the  bells.”  They  were 
lovely  silver-toned  bells  from  France.  Ellen  added  a  momentous 
postscript  across  the  top  of  the  last  page:  "By  late  decision  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  this  City  repudiates  her  debts  and  Lucas 
Turner  and  Company  lose  about  $30,000.  Cump  feels  rather 
blue.” 

Christmas  day  passed  delightfully,  "the  nursery  knee-deep  in 
toys.”  Ellen  kept  open  house  as  usual  New  Year’s  Day.  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  New  Year’s  were  Sherman’s  favorite  holidays.  He 
wished  them  kept  punctiliously  always,  so  Ellen  set  her  table 
the  night  before,  had  the  maids  go  to  six  o’clock  Mass  and  went 
to  eight  o’clock  Mass  herself  and  was  thus  able  to  have  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  and  her  own  toilette  completed  by  eleven.  Her  table  was 
laden  with  "two  cold  roast-turkeys,  sandwiches  of  homemade 
biscuit  and  tongue,  one  large,  iced  and  ornamented  cake  and 
two  plates  of  small  ones  (baked  by  myself),  celery  and  olives, 
nuts,  raisins,  candies,  fruits,  coifee,  brandy,  sherry  and  cham¬ 
pagne.”  Certainly  a  bountiful  enough  repast,  but  Ellen  thought 
her  refreshments  and  number  of  visitors  (over  a  hundred) ,  only 
a  fair  average.  She  told  her  mother  that  the  custom  of  calling 
on  New  Year’s  Day  was  almost  universal,  and  some  of  her  friends 
indulged  in  a  "great  display.  They  drew  the  blinds  and  shut  out 
the  sun,  light  the  gas  and  make  a  blaze  of  gold  and  diamonds.” 

January,  1857,  dawned  a  happy  New  Year  indeed  for  Ellen. 
Sherman  talked  more  gloomily  each  day  about  business  prospects 
in  the  city — music  to  Ellen’s  ears — and  again  seriously  discussed 
the  possibility  of  taking  Ellen  and  the  children  home  in  the 
spring.  Then  he  would  return  alone  for  the  remainder  of  his 
term,  and  thus  save  the  heavy  expenses  and  cares  of  family  life 
in  the  disturbed  conditions  of  the  city.  Ellen  jubilantly  told  her 
mother  January  18,  "Cump  wishes  me  to  go  in  the  spring  or 
summer,  and  I  think  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  open  your  hospitable  doors  to  no  less  than  four 
wanderers,  two  of  whom  you  have  never  seen.  What  a  happy 
hour,  dear  Mother,  should  it  really  come!”  Lizzie  and  Willy 
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talked  of  nothing  else;  Lizzie  in  a  transport  at  the  thought  of 
playing  with  her  sister  Minnie,  and  Willy  visioning  himself  on 
the  back  of  the  pony  on  his  grandfather’s  farm. 

Wracked  with  continued  asthma,  wretchedly  ill  and  worried, 
Sherman  at  last  reluctantly  advised  Lucas  and  Turner  to  with¬ 
draw  the  firm’s  money  in  the  California  house  and  to  return  to 
safer  business  conditions  in  the  East.  Completely  confident  of 
the  future  once  away  from  a  city  she  distrusted,  Ellen  began 
her  preparation  in  earnest.  "My  days  are  spent  getting  together 
the  thousand  and  one  garments  required  for  the  journey  in  hot 
weather  and  my  evenings  pass  with  friends  or  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  so  that  I  have  no  time  for  myself.  Indeed  were  it  not  that 
a  direct  intention  can  sanctify  all  duties,  I  would  feel  that  I 
scarce  ever  pray.” 

A  letter  from  Philemon’s  wife  on  the  February  steamer  in¬ 
creased  Ellen’s  anxiety  to  get  home.  "I  find  you  were  quite  sick 
the  early  part  of  February.  Keep  up  a  while  longer,  dear  Mother, 
and  I  will  relieve  you  of  some  of  your  cares  when  I  get  home. 
It  makes  me  uneasy  to  hear  you  are  ill.  What  would  we  all  do 
in  this  world  without  you?  Take  good  care  of  yourself  for  our 
sakes.  As  a  family  we  have  had  so  much  for  which  to  be  thank¬ 
ful.  I  trust  the  dark  hour  of  affliction  is  still  distant.” 

For  the  Shermans  to  sell  their  house  would  have  meant  a  great 
sacrifice.  "I  would  not  be  surprised  if  Cump  were  to  rent  it, 
since  there  is  prospect  of  times  improving.  I  have  always  said 
that  I  would  as  lief  own  a  title  to  lots  in  the  moon  as  one  in 
California,  and  many  others  are  beginning  to  have  the  same 
opinion.  Cump  has  thoughts  of  entering  the  New  York  house 
of  Lucas  and  Turner  but  he  does  not  yet  know,  and  I  have  the 
most  indefinite  ideas  of  our  future  home.  We  leave  on  the  Sonora 
the  20th  of  May  and  will  reach  New  York  about  the  14th  of 
June,  so  you  may  expect  an  invasion  of  the  Shermans  soon  after. 
You  know  when  I  travel  with  Cump  I  have  to  prepare  for  ‘rapid 
movements.’  Pray  we  may  have  a  safe  voyage.  The  Star  that 
guides  me,  will  I  know  rest  over  the  home  I  love.” 


CHAPTER  XI 


Facing  Discouragement  at  Leavenworth 
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JLhe  Shermans  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  steamer 
Central  America,  formerly  George  Law,  Friday,  June  13,  1857. 
After  being  quarantined  a  day,  they  started  home  Saturday 
morning,  reaching  Columbus  Monday  night  and  driving  down 
in  the  stage  from  there  to  Lancaster  Tuesday; — two  more  of 
Ellen’s  children  to  receive  a  warm  welcome  under  their  grand¬ 
parent’s  roof  on  "The  Hill.” 

Sherman  stayed  but  a  few  days,  then  was  off  for  St.  Louis. 
There  he  found  that  his  St.  Louis  house  had  reorganized  under 
the  name  of  James  A.  Lucas  and  Company,  and  that  Mr.  Lucas 
was  anxious  to  have  Sherman  open  a  bank  in  New  York  and 
act  as  his  resident  agent.  Accordingly  Major  Turner,  Mr.  Lucas 
and  Sherman  met  in  New  York  early  in  July  and  the  house 
opened  its  doors  (July  21) ,  under  the  old  name  of  Lucas,  Turner 
and  Company.  "Our  business  will  be  mostly  confined  to  the 
transactions  of  States  having  their  financial  center  here,”  Sher¬ 
man  wrote  Boyle,  who  was  in  Leavenworth  practicing  law  and 
taking  care  of  Mr.  Ewing’s  land  venture  along  Indian  Creek, 
forty  miles  west  of  Fort  Leavenworth. 

As  soon  as  Ellen  had  rested  from  the  fatigue  of  her  trip  and 
Willy  was  well  over  a  siege  of  Panama  fever  which  the  child  had 
suffered  on  the  voyage,  Ellen  persuaded  her  father  to  take  Mrs. 
Ewing  and  Theresa  for  a  trip  east  to  New  York  and  Montreal 
while  she  kept  house.  "I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  go  to  Newport 
with  them,”  she  wrote  her  husband,  with  equal  interest  that  he 
too  have  relaxation.  Greatly  concerned  lest  he  should  find  his 
evenings  long  and  lonely  after  a  trying  day,  Ellen  urged  him  to 
pass  them  as  much  as  possible  with  his  friends  and  at  the  theatre, 
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a  diversion  they  both  enjoyed.  “Send  me  a  copy  of  Douglas 
Jerrold’s  Caudle  Lectures  please,  and  something  new  to  read 
occasionally.  The  children  are  f turned  loosed  I  hear  them  down 
on  the  portico  and  above  all  the  rest  I  hear  little  Tom’s  voice. 
Willy  is  entirely  over  his  fever,  so  you  need  not  feel  any  further 
uneasiness  on  his  account.  He  loves  to  carry  my  letters  to  the 
post  office.” 

The  books  were  sent  promptly  and  a  picture  of  St.  Joseph 
which  Ellen  had  asked  her  husband  to  buy  for  her  in  New 
York.  “I  shall  have  it  framed  for  my  room  and  attach  an  espe¬ 
cial  value  to  it  because  you  sent  it.”  At  the  same  time  (August 
5 ) ,  a  basket  arrived  for  “Miss  Lizzie  Sherman”  with  fruits,  nuts 
and  candies.  “The  bonbons  were  distributed  in  due  proportions 
and  some  still  remain  to  remind  us  of  a  kind  friend  who  did  not 
give  his  name  but  whom  we  suspect  to  be  a  'border  ruffian.’  ” 

However,  business  conditions  were  far  from  satisfactory  in 
New  York  and  Sherman  was  worried  too  over  money  which  he 
had  been  persuaded  to  invest  in  California  for  eastern  Army 
friends  who  were  eager  to  profit  by  the  gold  strike,  and  which 
was  lost  through  no  fault  of  his  in  the  general  failure  of  the 
mines.  This  unfortunate  denouement  weighed  heavily  upon  his 
spirits;  he  confided  to  Ellen:  “I  fear  the  utter  depression  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  such  that  I  cannot  get  that  money  at  once  and  they 
are  asking  for  it.  Appearances  must  in  my  position  be  main¬ 
tained,  so  I  must  sell  my  St.  Louis  property — all — and  trust  my¬ 
self  to  the  San  Francisco  securities.  Our  fate  has  been  cast  in  a 
wrong  time  and  I  regret  I  ever  left  the  Army.  If  I  could  feel 
satisfied  that  I  could  extricate  myself  from  this  dilemma  I  would 
feel  great  relief.” 

Though  it  seemed  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  Ellen  that  her 
husband’s  friends,  having  importuned  him  to  invest  for  them, 
could  not  accept  loss  as  they  would  complacently  have  accepted 
profits  from  his  hands,  she  nevertheless  suggested  at  once  that 
he  sell  her  Leavenworth  property  rather  than  the  St.  Louis  lots, 
and  “do  let  me  persuade  you  from  too  great  despondency  as  to 
your  business  affairs.  It  troubles  me  greatly  to  hear  your  views 
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after  so  many  contrary  assurances  from  all  your  partners  and 
advisers.” 

New  York  affairs  really  went  well  ('"swimmingly,”  Sherman 
says  in  his  Memoirs),  until  August  21,  when  Wall  Street  was 
thrown  into  a  stampede  by  the  failure  of  the  Ohio  Life  and 
Trust  Company.  Western  stocks  and  securities  tumbled.  The 
alarm  reached  New  York  and  universal  panic  ensued.  The 
foundering  at  sea  of  the  Steamer  Central  America  on  September 
ii,  with  six  hundred  passengers  aboard  and  $2,000,000  of  gold 
was  the  "final  ounce  to  break  the  camel’s  back.”  Ellen  was  visit¬ 
ing  Sherman’s  relatives  at  the  time  and  was  shocked  beyond 
words  at  the  fate  of  the  Central  America.  "It  appalled  me.  Can 
it  be  possible  that  Captain  Herndon  has  gone  down  with  his 
vessel  and  everyone  on  board?  When  you  get  the  list  of  passen¬ 
gers  and  other  details  send  me  them  please.  Poor  Captain  Hern¬ 
don!  What  anguish  must  his  wife  and  daughter  be  enduring!  I 
fear  the  loss  of  the  treasure  will  be  the  finishing  blow  to  New 
York.  Try  and  come  to  see  me  whilst  I  am  here,  if  possible.” 

As  before  in  a  crisis,  Sherman’s  New  York  branch  weathered 
the  storm,  but  a  telegram  from  St.  Louis  (October  7),  brought 
the  news  of  the  forced  suspension  of  James  A.  Lucas  and  Com¬ 
pany  and  orders  for  Sherman  to  withdraw  all  the  firm’s  money 
from  New  York  and  return  at  once  to  St.  Louis  to  help  settle 
affairs.  Ellen’s  world  seemed  rocking  under  her  feet,  and  to  add 
sorrow  to  worry,  her  mother’s  health  was  failing  sadly  and  trag¬ 
ically.  In  a  desperate  effort  to  secure  Mrs.  Ewing  relief,  Ellen 
took  her  to  Philadelphia  just  before  Thanksgiving  to  consult  a 
physician.  The  weather  was  bitter  cold  for  the  journey,  but  "we 
keep  warm  with  shawls  and  overshoes.  We  much  prefer  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  New  York  because  it  is  so  much  more  quiet  here  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  being  run  over.”  After  seeing  her  mother 
over  the  most  trying  of  her  treatments  and  comfortably  lodged 
at  La  Pierre  House  for  a  month’s  stay,  Ellen  was  forced  regret¬ 
fully  to  leave  her.  One  consolation  she  had  which  fortified  her 
for  the  coming  ordeal,  a  conference  with  her  old  confessor  from 
Georgetown  schooldays  who  was  stationed  at  St.  Joseph’s  Church 
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in  Philadelphia.  "I  am  going  this  afternoon  to  see  Father  Vespre. 
He  is  a  white-haired  old  French  Jesuit  and  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  him  and  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsels.” 

To  have  her  husband  write  that  he  must  go  to  San  Francisco 
for  at  least  six  months  to  dispose  of  the  firm’s  real  estate  and 
notes  in  California  almost  overwhelmed  Ellen.  "I  feel  heart-sick 
and  distressed  tonight,”  she  answered  (November  30),  "I  re¬ 
ceived  your  letter  of  the  27th  this  afternoon  and  stopped  at 
Mrs.  Daugherty’s  to  read  it.  It  was  only  by  a  great  effort  that 
I  could  command  my  feelings  and  restrain  my  tears.  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  of  you  going  to  California,  and  the  prospect  of 
your  stay  being  prolonged  through  the  summer  and  for  aught 
I  know  into  the  winter  has  made  me  nervous  and  unhappy. 
Please  do  not  think  of  the  Army  again.  I  have  wandered  enough 
with  my  children,  and  I  trust  and  pray  that  you  may  be  willing 
to  try  something  besides  the  Army  and  California.  Do  spend  as 
long  a  time  as  possible  with  us  before  leaving.  The  children  are 
impatient  to  see  you  and  have  no  idea  of  the  length  of  time  you 
are  going  to  be  away  from  them  again.” 

To  her  mother,  Ellen  wrote  cheerfully  (December  4) :  **I 
write  before  breakfast  so  you  will  excuse  haste.  Philemon,  Mrs. 
Daugherty  and  Mrs.  Reese  spent  last  evening  with  us.  Can  you 
guess  how  we  amused  ourselves?  To  my  surprise  Father  told  the 
ladies  when  they  proposed  to  leave  to  wait  a  moment — Susan 
was  cooking  oysters.  Two  minutes  later  they  came  in,  hot  and 
quite  delicious.  Father  seems  very  happy  to  think  that  you  are 
recovering.  He  thinks  that  you  had  better  remain  until  tomor¬ 
row  week  when  he  or  Philemon  will  go  on  for  you.  P.S.  Please 
do  not  get  the  children  or  me  any  presents.  I  shall  be  mortified 
and  hurt  if  you  do.  Times  are  worse  and  worse  and  money  that 
Father  has  relied  upon  cannot  be  paid.” 

Sherman  revealed  in  a  long  letter  to  Boyle  (November  26), 
how  anxiously  he  was  struggling  to  unravel  the  thread  of  his 
destiny — a  "vagabond”  he  thought  himself — but  held  by  his 
love  for  his  wife  and  family  to  listen  to  Ellen’s  counsels  and  to 
strive  for  a  settled  and  secure  home.  "If  I  had  no  family  I  would 
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stay  in  California  all  my  life,  or  go  to  some  of  the  Pacific  coun¬ 
tries.  But  though  I  see  mighty  slim  prospects  in  the  future,  I 
will  remain  and  try  something — God  knows  what.  If  you  see  a 
chance  in  your  section  of  Kansas  keep  it  in  mind  for  me  when  I 
return.  If  new  regiments  are  raised  I  might  stand  a  chance,  but 
I  would  then  cut  myself  off  from  all  prospect  of  being  with  my 
family,  as  the  troops  hereafter  will  occupy  the  Great  Interior.” 

It  was  the  middle  of  December  before  Sherman  returned  to 
Lancaster  to  spend  just  a  few  short  weeks  with  his  wife  and 
children.  Ellen  tried  to  have  Christmas  as  happy  as  possible,  at 
least  for  the  children,  with  a  tree  in  the  parlor  loaded  with  pres¬ 
ents,  and  smiling  faces  about  the  dinner-table.  But  how  drearily 
the  year  stretched  before  her  when  her  husband  set  out  for 
California  the  first  of  the  New  Year  (1858) !  "I  feel  that  coun¬ 
try  will  yet  cost  you  your  life  and  me  my  happiness.”  Sherman 
proceeded  with  "all  possible  dispatch  to  collect  outstanding 
debts”  in  San  Francisco,  sacrificing  and  compromising  and  meet¬ 
ing  disappointments  so  many  times  that  he  wrote  Ellen  (March 
3),  completely  discouraged  and  homesick  and  longing  for  her 
sympathy  and  consolation:  "It  is  too  bad  to  oppress  your  mind 
with  such  sad  pictures,  but  you  can  easily  imagine  me  here — 
far  away  from  you — far  away  from  the  children — with  hope 
almost  gone  of  ever  again  being  able  to  regain  what  little  self- 
respect  or  composure  I  ever  possessed.  I  envy  the  nonchalance  of 
business  men  generally  who  wipe  out  these  old  sums,  like  the 
marks  on  a  slate,  and  begin  anew  with  no  feeling  of  regret  for 
the  past.” 

After  waylaying  the  stage  in  her  eagerness  to  receive  his  let¬ 
ters  as  quickly  as  possible,  Ellen  lost  no  time  in  sending  an  an¬ 
swer  spiced  with  a  little  wholesome  scolding  and  much  balm 
for  his  wounded  spirits:  "I  am  distressed  to  find  that  you  allow 
your  mind  to  be  so  harassed  by  business  and  the  disagreeable  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  it.  After  having  done  your  part  so 
well  and  being  conscious  only  of  the  purest  motives,  you  ought 
to  be  calm  and  content  and  be  able  to  bear  with  fortitude  and 
equanimity  whatever  happens.  I  know  it  is  easier  to  say  all  these 
things  than  to  practice  them,  but  you  have  a  strong  will,  so 
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much  intellect  and  such  power  over  yourself  that  I  am  surprised 
to  see  you  yield  in  this.  A  good  conscience  should  sustain  you. 
As  for  me,  I  feel  that  I  have  never  loved  and  admired  you  as 
much  as  now.  That  I  believe  is  natural,  where  love  has  the  solid 
foundation  of  esteem  mine  has  had.” 

How  happy  and  relieved  Ellen  was  to  receive  a  more  cheerful 
letter  a  few  weeks  later  with  the  joyous  announcement  he  would 
be  home  by  September.  "September  is  a  charmed  month  with 
the  children  now,  and  their  ears  catch  the  sound  whenever  it  is 
mentioned — in  September  Papa  is  coming.  I  came  up  to  Willy’s 
room  as  soon  as  I  had  read  your  letter  and  before  he  got  to  sleep, 
and  told  him  that  you  had  sent  him  word  that  you  were  coming 
home,  and  that  you  would  take  him  riding  on  the  pony  and  out 
squirrel-hunting.  He  wanted  to  know  if  you  would  take  Uncle 
Charley’s  pistol  and  when  I  replied,  'Of  course,’  he  drew  a  long 
breath  of  satisfaction  and  composed  himself  to  sleep,  a  happy 
boy.” 

Again  Ellen  persuaded  her  mother  to  allow  her  to  manage  the 
house  for  the  summer,  and  go  to  Philadelphia  for  the  treatments 
which  had  seemed  to  benefit  Mrs.  Ewing  so  much  the  previous 
fall.  She  was  all  interest  too  in  the  coming  wedding  in  August  of 
her  brother  Boyle  to  Henrietta  Young,  at  whose  house  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Ellen  had  spent  so  many  happy  and  care¬ 
free  days  as  a  child  and  young  woman.  Benjamin  Young  (Hen¬ 
rietta’s  great-grandfather  several  times  removed),  had  come 
over  with  Lord  Baltimore  to  Maryland  as  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  in  1634.  For  generations  the  Young  family  owned 
a  large  part  of  what  is  now  Washington,  and  at  the  time  of 
Henrietta’s  marriage  in  1858,  her  father,  George  Washington 
Young,  was  one  of  the  largest  slave-holders  in  the  District.  Cor¬ 
dial  and  unaffected  in  her  manners,  pretty  and  vivacious,  Hen¬ 
rietta  was  wholly  charming,  and  when  Boyle  reported  he  had 
wooed  and  won  her,  Ellen  was  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  so 
happy  a  marriage.  She  wrote  her  mother  Sunday  afternoon 
(June  16),  that  Mrs.  Ewing  must  surely  plan  to  go  over  to 
Washington  for  the  wedding;  for  herself  she  was  busy  at  home 
preserving  and  getting  the  house  in  readiness  to  receive  the  bride 
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and  groom  for  a  visit  on  "The  Hill.”  "Boyle  says  he  hopes  to  leave 
Leavenworth  by  the  first  of  July,  spend  a  day  or  two  at  home, 
then  go  to  Gisboro,  then  to  New  York  for  his  outfit  and  then 
back  to  Gisboro  for  his  bonnie  bride.  I  must  close  my  letter  for 
Vespers.” 

June  passed  in  pleasant  housewifely  duties.  Theresa  had  taken 
Minnie  back  to  Brown  County  with  her  for  the  last  half  of  the 
school  year,  and  the  child,  though  homesick  at  first,  quickly 
adapted  herself  to  school-rule  and  was  growing  tall  and  wom¬ 
anly.  Ellen  delighted  to  pack  hampers  with  delicacies  and  sur¬ 
prises  of  all  sorts  and  express  them  to  her  sister  and  daughter. 
She  amused  and  gratified  her  mother  with  intimate  descriptions 
of  the  progress  of  the  preserving  season,  reassuring  Mrs.  Ewing’s 
good-housekeeping  heart  that  all  was  well-kept  on  "The  Hill,” 
spotless  and  shining  and  the  larder  amply  stocked  for  the  winter. 
"Charley  and  I  are  flourishing  as  housekeepers.  I  made  two  large 
jars  of  soft  soap  last  week  and  forgot  to  brag  about  it  when  I 
wrote  you  last,  but  it  is  not  too  late  now.” 

Day  after  day  the  cheery  report  she  sent  her  mother  was  like 
an  arm  across  her  shoulder  bracing  the  suffering  little  woman 
and  comforting  her  with  the  warmth  of  her  affectionate  con¬ 
cern.  "Lancaster,  June  18.  One  year  ago  today  I  arrived  with  my 
husband  and  family  in  Lancaster.  I  was  reminded  of  it  when  I 
wrote  the  day  of  the  month  above.  I  am  so  happy  to  hear  that 
you  have  pleasant  rooms  and  feel  so  cheerful  and  are  already  im¬ 
proving  in  health.  I  am  glad  you  saw  Father  Vespre.  I  write  in 
some  haste  today  as  Charley  and  I  went  to  a  party  last  night,  and 
not  getting  home  before  twelve,  our  breakfast  this  morning  was 
not  until  nearly  eight.  So  I  am  having  a  busy  morning.  All 
send  love  to  dear  Grandma.  Write  often.  You  cannot  complain 
of  me. 

"P.S.  I  have  some  beautifully  preserved  strawberries.  Excuse 
the  bragging .  Do  not  think  I  fatigue  myself  with  the  fruit.  It 
gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  have  it  to  do.” 

Her  heart  sang  when  she  received  her  husband’s  letter  written 
from  San  Francisco  (June  20),  telling  his  "dearest  Ellen”  that 
he  had  finished  his  business  and  was  coming  back  sooner  than 
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he  had  anticipated,  would  be  home  indeed  by  July  28.  What 
good  reading  it  was!  "I  have  shipped  the  piano  and  our  other 
things.”  Ah,  then  she  need  never  fear  a  return  to  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  California  life.  There  was  a  recovered  briskness  in  his 
letters.  Even  if  they  must  be  resigned  to  Minnie’s  staying  with 
her  grandparents,  "Willy  and  Lizzie  will  cling  to  us  in  luck  or 
adversity.”  Never  was  the  garden  so  dewy-lovely,  the  grass  so 
velvety-green.  Again  the  redbirds  thrilled  her  with  their  vibrant 
song,  "Cump  is  coming!”  She  hummed  joyously  about  the 
house;  went  on  long  drives  with  her  father  in  the  cool  of  the 
summer  afternoons;  sat  with  him  companionably  while  he  read 
in  the  parlor  at  night  and  enjoyed  going  over  next  door  to 
Philemon’s  for  a  game  of  whist  with  Mrs.  Daugherty  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Reese. 

The  week  before  her  husband’s  expected  return  Ellen  "stayed 
awake  half  of  every  night  listening  for  the  omnibus  to  stop” 
with  Sherman  in  it,  and  she  was  at  the  gate  to  greet  him  the 
noon  of  July  28.  The  first  joy  of  reunion  over,  Ellen  and  Sher¬ 
man  settled  down  to  a  serious  consideration  of  their  prospects. 
Here  was  her  husband,  a  man  of  thirty-eight,  with  nothing  but 
the  most  unfortunate  business  ventures  in  the  past  and  the 
haziest  notions  of  what  next  to  try  in  the  future.  Her  own  heart 
would  have  prompted  him  to  accept  her  father’s  cherished  dream 
that  his  foster-son  might  become  his  agent  and  oversee  his  salt- 
wells  in  Chauncey.  Mr.  Ewing  had  the  most  complete  reliance 
upon  Sherman’s  sound  judgment  and  displayed  a  touching  belief 
that  he  was  an  excellent  man  of  business  in  spite  of  persistent 
misfortune.  But  if  Sherman  would  not  take  care  of  the  salt- 
wells  in  Chauncey,  then  why  could  he  not  handle  the  Ewing 
investment  in  Indian  Creek  near  Leavenworth  and  be  with  the 
boys,  Tom  and  Boyle?  Leavenworth  was  almost  a  New  Lan¬ 
caster  community  even  then,  with  Philip  Stanbery  established  in 
business  and  Hampton  Denman  its  Mayor.  It  seemed  to  offer 
security  and,  true  to  form,  once  convinced  of  its  possibilities, 
Sherman  wasted  no  time  in  starting  West  and  making  his  own 
investigations. 

Ellen  scarcely  realized  he  was  going  until  "it  was  too  late  to 
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pay  the  attention  to  your  packing  that  I  meant  to  bestow  upon 
it.  You  left  a  pair  of  boots  in  the  closet — did  you  intend  to  leave 
them?  I  shall  immediately  begin  my  preparations  so  that  I  shall 
be  ready  to  come  at  a  moment’s  warning  from  you.”  She  knew 
well  how  empty  her  husband’s  pockets  were  and  added  her 
heartfelt  assurance  that  she  would  share  his  poverty  as  happily 
and  contentedly  as  in  former  days  she  had  shared  prosperity.  "If 
you  find  when  you  get  to  Leavenworth  that  your  circumstances 
will  not  justify  you  in  renting  a  house  and  that  your  means  will 
permit  of  no  better,  rent  a  log  cabin  with  two  or  three  beds,  buy 
a  rag  carpet  and  a  stove  and  if  we  can  have  fuel,  bread,  meat, 
coffee  and  sugar  I  shall  not  despair.  I  am  not  without  hope  that 
a  day  is  dawning  for  us,  brighter  and  more  beautiful  than  any 
we  have  seen.  Every  man  who  ever  knew  you  relies  implicitly 
upon  your  high  honor,  so  you  cannot  fail  to  get  into  business 
and  gradually  prosper.” 

While  in  Leavenworth  awaiting  Boyle’s  return  from  his  wed¬ 
ding  trip,  Sherman  looked  up  his  army-friends  at  Fort  Riley, 
140  miles  west  of  the  city.  Major  Stewart  Van  Vliet  was  quarter¬ 
master  there  and  was  delighted  to  have  his  class-mate  visit  him. 
"I  told  Van  Vliet  that  I  was  adrift  seeking  employment,”  Sher¬ 
man  wrote  Ellen  from  Fort  Riley  Sunday,  September  18,  "and 
he  told  me  that  there  was  a  small  appropriation  to  be  expended 
on  the  road  between  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Riley  and  that  I 
might  look  to  the  bridges  and  gullies  for  him.  It  makes  me  re¬ 
gret  my  being  out  of  service  thus  to  meet  my  old  comrades  in 
the  open  field,  just  where  I  most  like  to  be.  But  I  must  banish 
soldiering  from  my  mind  and  look  to  this  business  for  him.  On 
my  way  back  I  will  look  again  at  your  Father’s  and  Tom’s  land 
above  Indian  Creek,  but  selling  anything  in  Kansas  now  seems 
out  of  the  question.  It  is  California  all  over  again.”  Further  talk 
with  Major  Van  Vliet  decided  Sherman  to  stay,  and  when  Tom 
and  Boyle  offered  him  a  partnership  in  their  law  firm  and  United 
States  Judge  Lecompte  agreed  to  admit  him  to  practice  on  "the 
ground  of  general  intelligence,”  her  husband  sent  Ellen  "march¬ 
ing  orders”  to  come  on  with  the  children,  stopping  at  St.  Louis 
on  the  way  to  collect  two  notes. 
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"Late  last  evening  I  received  your  letter,”  Ellen  answered 
(October  20),  “and  although  I  was  all  ready  to  start  yet  the 
few  last  things  always  to  be  done  before  a  journey  will  keep  me 
several  days  longer  than  I  would  like  to  be  delayed.  I  dread  the 
packing  up,  as  Father,  Mother  and  Minnie  are  in  Cincinnati,  but 
I  know  Charley  will  help  me  through  with  it.”  Prompt  to  an¬ 
swer  his  summons,  in  a  few  days  she  was  all  packed  and  ready  to 
start.  The  party,  under  escort  of  Mr.  Young,  reached  St.  Louis 
the  first  of  November.  After  a  tedious  journey  of  eight  days  on 
the  Missouri  River  they  arrived  at  Leavenworth  the  night  of 
November  12.  "The  whistle  of  the  steamboat  soon  brought 
Cump  and  Boyle  down  to  the  dock,”  she  announced  to  her 
mother.  "Tom  followed  almost  immediately  and  I  assure  you 
that  I  felt  grateful  and  happy  to  see  their  dear  faces  beaming 
with  love  and  pleasure  at  our  arrival.  We  found  our  good  little 
Henrietta  at  Tom’s  house  ready  to  receive  us  with  a  warm  fire 
both  in  the  dining-room  and  in  my  room.  We  talked  downstairs 
until  eleven  o’clock;  then  Tom  came  to  our  room  for  an  hour’s 
chat  and  after  that  Cump  and  I  talked  until  nearly  morning.” 
And  hopeful  Ellen  added,  "Fortunately  I  am  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  everything  here  and  feel  that  we  will  build  up  a 
home  and  I  trust  attract  our  dear  ones  to  it.” 

At  Tom’s  urgent  request  Ellen  took  charge  of  his  house  until 
his  own  Ellen  should  return  with  their  new  baby  in  the  spring. 
"It  is  a  pleasant  roomy  house  and  the  yard  is  beautiful.  Tell 
Ellen  with  my  love  that  I  am  sorry  that  she  is  not  here  to  enjoy 
it.  I  will  have  her  linens  washed  nicely  and  put  away  in  the 
spare  room,  and  I  will  take  the  best  care  in  my  power  of  her 
things.  Tell  Ellen  that  dear  little  'Maria’  must  have  a  kiss  from 
Aunt  Ellen  on  the  first  day  of  her  arrival.” 

But  in  spite  of  Ellen’s  optimism  the  winter  months  passed  with 
Sherman’s  law  business  discouragingly  meagre.  With  Tom  and 
Boyle  away  for  the  winter  and  Sherman  a  stranger  in  the  place, 
ignorant  of  the  details  of  the  law  practice,  he  could  get  little  or 
nothing  to  do.  "I  feel  that  the  strictest  economy  will  have  to  be 
used  and  even  then  I  may  be  obliged  to  go  home  again  for  want 
of  means  to  live  here.  However,  there  is  a  great  emigration  to 
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Pike’s  Peak  expected  here  in  the  spring,  and  then  our  prospects 
may  brighten.” 

Restless  and  discouraged  over  his  law  practice,  Sherman  turned 
his  thoughts  to  farming.  "Cump  is  enthusiastic  just  now  to  put 
up  a  house  upon  my  eight  acres,”  Ellen  wrote  her  sister  (January 
3) — "enclosing  yours  (which  you  have  so  kindly  offered),  and 
getting  horses,  cows,  geese,  chickens,  pigs  and  dear  knows  what 
else,  besides  having  a  garden  and  making  a  tremendous  fortune 
out  of  the  sale  of  vegetables  of  all  sorts.  Tell  Ellen,  I  hope  she 
will  be  a  good  customer.  She  can  come  out  to  our  farm  with  the 
children  to  rusticate,  and  we  will  come  in  Sunday  afternoons 
(of  course  we  will  not  have  time  on  week  days) ,  to  take  a  peep 
at  the  fashions  from  her  windows  on  Third  Street.  In  his  usual 
style,  Cump  is  preparing  again  for  'rapid  movements’  and  wants 
to  have  the  house  ready  for  occupation  by  the  first  of  May.  I 
think  he  ought  to  go  to  work  more  deliberately  and  give  himself 
nearly  all  summer  to  complete  the  structure.  If  we  get  into  the 
house  I  am  determined  to  entertain  the  whole  family  myself 
when  you  come  out  this  summer,  and  will  not  consent  to  Ellen’s 
having  one  guest  out  of  the  number.” 

The  thoughts  of  a  visit  from  her  family  was,  as  always,  wings 
to  Ellen’s  spirits.  She  wrote  her  mother  happily  (February  10), 
"I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that  you  feel  better  than  usual.  I  intend 
to  keep  you  here  till  fall  if  possible,  so  that  you  may  avoid  the 
labor  of  waiting  on  company  at  home.  Of  course  my  object  is 
tinctured  with  some  selfishness  and  I  shall  keep  you  partly  for 
the  great  pleasure  of  your  society.  I  am  so  anxious  to  have  you, 
that  I  am  constantly  haunted  by  the  fear  that  the  boat  will  blow 
up  with  you  all.  I  advise  you  to  take  the  steamer  at  St.  Louis  as 
the  railroad  from  that  point  to  Jefferson  City  looks  dangerous, 
and  by  taking  the  boat  early  you  secure  better  rooms.” 

February  business  was  no  better  and  so  far  from  encouraging 
that  Ellen  began  to  resign  herself  to  the  inevitable.  February  22, 
she  wrote,  "Would  you  faint  if  the  tribe  of  small  Shermans 
would  invade  your  premises  this  summer?  Cump  and  I  are  in  a 
quandary  as  to  whether  we  can  raise  enough  to  carry  us  through 
the  year  without  using  what  should  be  invested  in  a  permanent 
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home.  I  dislike  to  continue  to  burden  you  with  the  additional 
cares  which  my  family  will  give,  especially  as  my  own  cares  will 
be  increased  by  the  middle  of  September.  I  had  intended  to  say 
nothing  about  it,  lest  you  might  feel  anxious,  but  in  case  I  go 
home  I  should  feel  that  I  would  be  imposing  upon  you  to  keep 
you  in  ignorance  of  my  situation.” 

Tom  and  his  family  arrived  on  the  fifth  of  March  and  Ellen 
had  the  house  in  spotless  readiness  to  turn  the  keys  over  to  her 
sister-in-law.  Sherman  and  she  had  at  last  decided  it  would  be 
necessary  for  her  to  return  to  Lancaster  at  least  until  fall,  and 
as  her  cousin  Hampton  was  going  to  Boston  on  business  the  last 
of  March  and  promised  her  his  assistance  and  protection,  she 
gratefully  accepted  and  passed  the  remaining  time  agreeably  as 
a  visitor  in  Tom’s  house.  Then  once  more  Ellen  returned  to  the 
generous  shelter  of  her  father’s  roof,  simply  and  uncomplain¬ 
ingly  accepting  what  must  have  been  a  deep  hurt  to  her  pride, 
and  resumed  the  anxiety  of  waiting  for  a  higher  tide  in  her 
husband’s  fortune. 

When  Sherman  wrote  in  April  (1859),  that  his  farm  specula¬ 
tion  was  not  likely  to  turn  out  as  well  as  it  had  promised  at  first, 
Ellen  was  disappointed  but  not  surprised.  She  had  been  dubious 
of  it  from  the  start.  But  when  she  read  "I  am  doomed  to  be  a 
vagabond,  and  shall  no  longer  struggle  against  my  fate,”  she 
begged  her  husband  to  return  to  Lancaster  where  they  could  live 
comfortably  on  what  fuel  alone  would  cost  them  in  Kansas.  *T 
can  get  a  house  for  $100  a  year  here  so  do  come  and  we  can  go 
immediately  to  housekeeping  until  you  find  something  that 
you  consider  better,  then  we  can  start  all  over  again.” 

Sherman  confided  in  a  letter  to  Boyle  (July  5) ,  that  the  more 
he  saw  of  the  "precariousness  of  civil  life”  the  more  thoughts  of 
his  old  profession  tempted  him;  that  an  army  acquaintance  had 
lately  told  him  of  a  vacancy  to  take  place  shortly  in  the  Pay¬ 
master’s  department  and  that  he  had  written  to  his  friend,  as¬ 
sistant  Adjutant  General  Buell,  making  application  for  it.  He 
had  another  offer  to  talk  over  with  Ellen  when  he  reached  Lan¬ 
caster  (July  1 5 ) .  A  Cincinnati  bank  friend  of  the  Ewings  wished 
to  open  a  business  in  London,  and  had  asked  Mr.  Ewing  to  influ- 
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ence  Sherman  to  represent  them  in  England.  London  and  the 
wide  ocean  between  her  and  her  husband  while  he  would  be 
struggling  to  establish  English  confidence  in  American  invest¬ 
ments  was  a  last  resort  in  Ellen’s  mind.  "You  know  I  dread  the 
Ocean  and  would  forego  a  fortune  rather  than  lose  sight  of 
land,  and  I  know  that  I  would  be  miserably  unhappy  should  we 
again  be  so  widely  separated.” 

General  Buell  answered  Sherman  promptly  that  the  State  of 
Louisiana  was  planning  a  Military  Institute  and  College  at  Baton 
Rouge  similar  to  one  in  Virginia  and  advised  Sherman  to  apply 
for  the  post  of  Superintendent.  At  once  Sherman  wrote  to 
Governor  Wickliffe,  giving  him  a  terse  statement  of  his  quali¬ 
fications.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  the  vice-president  of  the 
Board,  General  George  Mason  Graham,  a  half-brother  of  Sher¬ 
man’s  former  commander  in  California,  Colonel  R.  B.  Mason. 
The  response  from  Louisiana  was  gratifying;  every  confidence 
was  expressed  in  Sherman’s  fitness  for  the  situation  and  his  elec¬ 
tion  followed  August  2,  1859.  All  were  delighted  at  Lancaster. 

"It  is  manifest,”  Sherman  wrote  Boyle  from  Lancaster  Au¬ 
gust  13,  "the  appointment  is  offered  me  at  the  instance  of  the 
family  of  my  old  friend  Colonel  R.  B.  Mason,  who  had  an  exag¬ 
gerated  notion  of  my  ability.  The  salary  is  $3,500  and  quarters. 
I  must  choose  between  this  and  the  London  scheme.  If  I  had  my 
own  feelings  to  consult  I  would  go  to  London  and  take  all  the 
chances  good  or  bad — would  make  a  life  errand  of  it,  and  build 
up  a  business  from  the  start.  However,  in  London  even  if  suc¬ 
cessful  I  would  be  cut  off  from  my  family  and  all  former  as¬ 
sociates  for  a  series  of  years.”  But  Baton  Rouge  offered  Sherman 
a  position  on  familiar  grounds.  "My  family  can  come  and  go 
by  boat  from  Cincinnati  as  comfortably  and  almost  as  econom¬ 
ically  as  from  St.  Louis.  There  will  be  a  summer  vacation  giving 
me  leisure.  Ellen  says  when  she  showed  your  father  Graham’s 
letter  he  exclaimed,  Tt  is  the  very  thing’  and  that  Baton  Rouge 
would  be  a  'most  agreeable  place  for  him  to  visit.’  You  know 
your  father’s  pleasure  and  wish  will  be  a  powerful  argument 
with  me.  It  is  going  to  be  hard  on  Ellen.  In  Baton  Rouge  she 
must  reconstruct  all  her  ideas;  there  are  no  markets  and  every- 
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thing  must  come  from  New  Orleans.  The  planters  raise  some 
things  for  themselves  but  nothing  for  market;  the  Negroes  have 
a  few  chickens  and  cultivate  a  few  vegetables,  but  though  the 
country  is  capable  of  providing  everything,  we  will  live  sub¬ 
stantially  as  at  sea.” 

With  his  mind  at  rest  and  satisfied  that  congenial  and  lucrative 
employment  was  ahead  of  him,  Sherman  was  all  attention  and 
care  for  Ellen.  As  light-heartedly  as  young  lovers,  they  set  out 
in  the  evenings  after  tea  to  enjoy  the  traveling  theatre  that  was 
in  town.  Ellen  loved  the  theatre,  and  no  matter  how  barren  the 
stage  and  shabby  the  costumes,  her  vivid  imagination  and  in¬ 
terest  made  the  play  so  real  that  illusion  with  her  was  perfect. 
Thus  they  passed  the  time  companionably  waiting  the  coming 
of  their  fifth  child,  Eleanor  Ewing,  who  was  born  September  5, 
1859,  and  was  baptized  in  St.  Mary’s  by  Father  Lange,  Septem¬ 
ber  8.  Then  Sherman  started  South  to  have  the  Seminary  in 
readiness  to  open  its  gates  the  first  of  January  and  look  around 
for  a  suitable  house  on  the  grounds  or  near  it  for  his  family. 

In  the  meantime  in  spite  of  her  father’s  protests,  Ellen  rented 
a  house  across  from  Philemon’s  and  moved  into  it  in  October. 
She  no  longer  felt  at  ease  in  the  big  house  with  her  mother’s 
health  broken;  yet,  though  she  was  anxious  to  spare  Mrs.  Ewing 
the  confusion  and  noise  of  her  children,  she  wished  to  live  near 
so  that  she  could  run  in  often  through  the  day  and  watch  over 
her.  With  Charley  at  Cincinnati  for  the  winter  studying  law 
and  Theresa  in  Brown  County,  Mrs.  Ewing  would  have  been 
lonely  indeed  without  her.  Strength  recovered,  Ellen  set  to  work 
at  once  to  make  the  small  house  comfortable  and  cheery.  *'I  am 
charmed  with  my  room.  There  are  so  many  windows,  no  sun¬ 
shine  can  escape  it.  I  have  Mother’s  old  gilt  bedstead.  It  looks 
very  pretty.  Did  you  notice  before  you  left  that  the  gas  lamp 
on  the  street  lights  the  porch  here  nicely?  I  have  not  thought 
of  being  afraid.  I  only  want  you  here  to  be  satisfied  and  happy, 
but  that  is  a  sad  want.  It  is  a  poor  home  with  the  father  gone.” 
The  girls  were  going  to  a  private  school  in  Lancaster  taught  by 
Miss  Develing,  but  with  an  early  breakfast  there  was  abundance 
of  time  for  them  to  make  the  baby  a  visit  in  the  nursery  and  get 
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ready  at  their  leisure  for  school.  "You  would  be  satisfied  if  you 
could  hear  them  laugh  and  see  what  fun  they  have  when  they 
are  all  together.” 

So  well-pleased  was  Ellen  to  be  in  familiar  surroundings,  that 
the  house  took  on  fairy-like  enchantment  for  her.  Though  she 
expected  to  be  in  Lancaster  but  six  months,  even  so,  the  house 
must  be  as  tidy  as  her  order-loving  hands  could  make  it.  "I  have 
had  the  yard  leveled  and  cleaned  so  that  the  children  can  have 
a  free  field  for  romp  and  play.  The  yard  looks  neat  and  attractive 
with  the  fences  white-washed  and  the  grass  trimmed.  We  have 
plenty  of  incidents  to  excite  and  interest  us — such  as  having  our 
turkeys  and  chickens  stolen,  being  invited  to  Grandma’s  to  a 
taffy  pulling — coasting  down  the  hill  on  sleds”; — a  delightful 
round  of  pleasures  for  the  children.  As  for  Ellen,  there  was  al¬ 
ways  someone  to  drop  in  for  tea  or  a  carriage  ride  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  "nearly  every  evening  I  go  over  to  Mother’s.” 

Yet  Ellen’s  thoughts  were  constantly  South  with  her  hus¬ 
band’s  new  project.  "Do  you  think  you  will  find  the  place  and 
the  students  congenial?”  she  asked  him  in  her  November  1  letter. 
"Does  it  not  seem  strange  to  you  to  be  living  where  the  mail  is 
carried  by  Stage  and  only  tri-weekly,  and  where  the  sound  of 
cars  is  never  heard?  When  will  you  be  able  to  take  us  down?  I 
see  there  is  a  Catholic  church  in  the  town  and  that  the  Sisters 
of  some  order  have  a  school  there.” 

Even  in  December,  1859,  political  clouds  were  arising  in  both 
southern  and  northern  skies  and  Sherman  and  Ellen  began  to 
feel  uneasy  about  the  security  of  their  latest  enterprise.  "You 
seem  to  anticipate  trouble  at  the  school  from  the  fact  of  your 
being  a  Northern  man,”  Ellen  wrote  December  20.  "I  think 
there  is  little  doubt  but  sooner  or  later  your  post  at  the  College 
will  be  rendered  uncomfortable  by  reason  of  the  excitement 
over  slavery,  which  excitement  will  never  be  subdued  as  long  as 
slavery  and  fanaticism  exists.  But  I  leave  all  to  your  own  judg¬ 
ment.” 

February  (i860)  brought  Ellen  an  unexpected  trip  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  with  Boyle  and  Henrietta,  and  a  meeting  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  was  easily  persuaded  to  take  advantage  of  her  pres- 
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ence  there  to  come  North  for  some  school  supplies  and  a  short 
holiday  with  his  wife  and  children  in  Lancaster.  He  brought 
with  him  his  sketches  of  the  Baton  Rouge  house  and  together 
they  pondered  over  them,  the  curly  brown  head  and  the  grizzled 
red  one  bent  close  as  they  planned  once  more  for  that  elusive 
home  that  seemed  always  just  ahead. 

Ellen  wrote  Sherman  on  his  return  to  the  Seminary,  "I  find 
myself  constantly  thinking  about  that  house  you  are  going  to 
have  for  us.  Do  you  know,  I  think  it  will  be  a  delightful  home! 
If  we  have  no  markets,  we  need  make  no  pretense  of  entertain¬ 
ing.  We  can  live  to  ourselves  and  have  a  quiet,  happy  time  with 
our  children  and  our  books.  We  have  had  a  good  many  ups  and 
downs  and  have  been  tossed  about  in  such  a  way  that  we  will 
both  hail  a  resting  place  as  a  weary,  thirsty  traveler  in  the  desert 
would  hail  a  spring  of  water.’’ 

But  while  waiting,  April  and  May  were  spent  enjoying  the 
birds  and  spring  flowers  and  in  the  pleasant  task  of  making  a 
garden  for  the  children.  "Each  must  have  a  garden  separate  from 
the  rest.  Everyday  one  of  the  children  comes  in  great  excitement 
to  tell  me  of  some  new  bird  or  blossom  they  have  seen.  'There 
are  white  flowers  all  over  one  tree  and  pink  flowers  over  an¬ 
other!’  Hyacinths  are  blooming  here  and  blue-bells  are  mod¬ 
estly  blooming  there.  I  have  had  morning  glories  planted  along 
the  porch  and  windows.  A  quince  tree  in  the  yard  promises 
plenty  of  preserving ,  Lizzie  thinks,  whilst  Willy  and  Tommy 
entertain  extravagant  notions  of  supplying  all  their  friends  with 
corn,  beans  and  peas.  The  fire-shovels  are  in  constant  use  for 
digging,  and  a  hoe  which  is  on  the  premises  is  often  a  bone  of 
contention.” 

To  be  sure,  there  was  a  serious-enough  time  for  a  while,  with 
the  children  catching  scarlet  fever  from  Tommy,  tired  feet  for 
Ellen  when  the  days  were  over  and  anxious  sitting  up  at  nights. 
But  careful  nursing  saw  them  all  through  safely  and  once  more 
they  could  enjoy  their  grandfather’s  farm  and  their  grand¬ 
mother’s  cookie  jar.  "Willy  manages  to  get  home  from  fishing 
or  swimming  once  a  day  to  be  bathed,  but  he  is  off  again  as 
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soon  as  he  is  dressed.  He  says  his  hair  does  not  need  brushing 
except  ‘Sundays  and  Easters.*  ** 

How  fondly  Ellen  remembered  her  wedding  day  when  their 
anniversary  came,  May  1,  i860!  “Ten  years  ago  this  evening, 
dearest  Cump,  we  were  married.  You  cannot  have  forgotten 
how  delightful  the  weather  was,  nor  how  propitious  everything 
seemed  to  us  then.  And  in  looking  back  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  we  have  been  particularly  blessed,  notwithstanding  all  our 
cares  and  trials  and  disappointments.  Our  children  are  healthy 
and  good;  they  are  as  bright  and  pretty  as  we  need  wish  them 
to  be.  We  ourselves — I  speak  from  my  own  heart — are  more 
attached,  love  more  fondly  and  more  truly  esteem  one  another 
than  ever  before,  and  are  more  necessary  to  each  other’s  happi¬ 
ness.  My  prayer  today  shall  be  a  thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  of 
a  good  husband.” 

Again  in  July,  i860,  Ellen  was  seeing  trouble  ahead  for  Sher¬ 
man  in  the  South.  “I  would  give  anything  if  you  could  get  a 
congenial  occupation  in  the  North,”  she  wrote  him  (July  13). 
“Sooner  or  later  the  Board  will  do  something  which  will  make 
your  place  disagreeable.  Had  you  not  better  take  my  California 
money  and  buy  yourself  a  modest  share  in  some  business  and  be 
looking  for  employment  in  a  more  favorable  climate?  You  say 
your  vacation  commences  the  first  of  August.  I  would  like  to 
go  East  with  you  when  you  go  for  your  supplies  this  summer, 
and  were  it  not  that  you  are  going  to  make  us  such  a  good 
visit  when  you  return,  I  would  certainly  not  let  you  go  with¬ 
out  me.” 

Perhaps  never  was  a  presidential  election  more  anxiously 
watched  than  the  one  of  i860.  From  childhood  Ellen  had  been 
interested  in  public  events  and  the  destiny  of  her  country.  Her 
ideas  were  her  own,  and  uninfluenced  even  by  those  of  her  fa¬ 
ther,  who  had  always  stood  for  Wisdom  and  Truth  in  her  eyes. 
“It  is  impossible  to  tell  who  will  be  elected  president,”  she  wrote 
July  3.  “Philemon,  Boyle  (and  I  think  Charley)  are  Douglas 
men.  Father  says  he  would  vote  for  Lincoln,  had  not  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  admitted  the  Gidding  clause.  Now  that  the  Know 
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Nothing  element  has  left  the  party,  I  am  for  Lincoln  in  spite 
of  the  Slavery  clauses.”  Ellen’s  ideas  on  the  slavery  question 
were  clear-cut.  She  had  small  patience  with  abolition  fanaticism 
in  the  North,  considered  slave-ownership  in  the  South  an  eco¬ 
nomic  problem  which  would  eventually  solve  itself  by  being 
confined  more  and  more  to  a  smaller  space,  and  believed  that  it 
would  finally  disappear  even  in  the  Cotton  States.  However, 
when  her  husband  suggested  that  she  invest  some  of  her  Cali¬ 
fornia  money  in  slaves  for  servants  in  their  southern  home,  Ellen 
wrote  her  father  (June  20,  i860),  "I  could  not  in  conscience 
buy  or  sell  a  man.”  She  was  confident  that  Lincoln  if  elected 
would  steer  a  middle  course  between  the  North  and  South.  "At 
a  Lincoln  demonstration  the  other  evening,  Sis  and  I  went  to 
the  gate  and  waved  and  I  have  instructed  both  the  boys  to  hur¬ 
rah  for  Lincoln  during  the  coming  Republican  meeting.  I  am 
bound  to  have  a  flag  to  produce  on  the  occasion,  should  it  seem 
appropriate.” 

Sherman  came  home  for  his  summar  vacation  in  August,  fill¬ 
ing  the  house  with  the  breeziness  of  his  almost  boyish  delight  in 
being  with  his  wife  and  children.  Late  September  days  were 
spent  wandering  over  the  hills  with  the  children  in  search  of 
chestnuts  and  black  walnuts,  while  Ellen  busied  herself  putting 
up  vast  amounts  of  currant  jelly  ("You  are  so  fond  of  it  on 
meat”),  marmalades  and  fruits  for  her  husband  to  take  South 
with  him  for  the  winter.  Sherman  wrote  D.  F.  Boyd,  one  of  the 
faculty  at  the  Institute,  Sunday  morning,  September  30,  i860: 
"Mrs.  Sherman  thinks  I  am  so  careless  of  what  I  eat  that  she 
really  believes  I  am  starved  down  there.  When  I  began  this  letter 
the  young  ones  had  gone  to  Church,  but  they  are  back  now  and 
it  requires  better  nerves  to  write  in  the  midst  of  their  noise  than 
if  a  regimental  band  were  in  full  career.”  The  house  was  again 
enveloped  in  gloom  when  the  omnibus  door  closed  on  the  hus¬ 
band  and  father  (October  28),  and  he  was  off  for  the  Ohio 
River  and  down  the  Mississippi  for  Baton  Rouge. 
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Jl,  Lincoln’s  election  brought  affairs  in  the  country 
to  a  crisis.  For  the  first  time  Ellen  began  talking  to  her  husband 
of  the  advisability  of  his  return  to  the  Army.  “I  hope  that  either 
Father  or  John  Sherman  will  be  able  to  get  you  reinstated,”  she 
wrote  him  November  24.  “News  from  the  South  is  still  stormy, 
and  suspicion  seems  so  widespread  that  I  would  not  be  surprised 
to  see  you  coming  home  at  any  time.”  Weighing  the  matter  well, 
she  considered  it  best,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  think  no  more  of 
leaving  Lancaster.  She  was  again  enceinte  and  must  have  a  larger 
house  for  her  increasing  family.  “I  have  rented  Doctor  White’s 
house  from  the  first  of  April  next.  Philemon  says  there  is  not 
even  a  possibility  of  your  sending  for  us,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that 
South  Carolina  will  secede  and  the  other  Southern  States  will 
sympathize  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  lead  to  great  excite¬ 
ment  and  make  it  unpleasant,  if  not  unsafe,  for  us  to  go  down. 
Father  says  there  will  be  no  disunion,  but  you  know  Father 
always  persists  in  believing  what  he  hopes.3* 

By  December  of  i860  Ellen  was  counseling,  “I  really  think 
that  you  ought  not  remain  at  the  Seminary  any  longer.  You  had 
better  pack  up  and  come  away  whilst  you  can  do  so  peaceably. 
You  ought  not  be  despondent  about  the  future.  I  do  not  question 
that  we  will  continue  to  live  comfortably  and  that  you  will 
obtain  some  situation  more  in  conformity  with  your  tastes.” 

Again  a  few  days  later  (December  18)  she  observed,  “Yes¬ 
terday  the  South  Carolina  Convention  met  to  consider  secession 
and  by  this  evening  we  will  have  some  indication  of  their  future 
movements.  I  think  there  will  be  trouble  enough  down  there  to 
send  you  home,  so  I  shall  look  for  you  shortly  after  the  Loui- 
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siana  Convention  meets  December  23.”  Again  she  suggested  a 
return  to  the  Army,  a  move  she  had  constantly  opposed  all  their 
married  life  so  long  as  it  meant  simply  a  profession  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  her  husband’s  “vagabond”  fancy.  But  now  with  seces¬ 
sion  and  war  in  the  air,  her  head  was  up  to  face  peril  to  her 
country,  and  her  husband  too  must  be  on  watch  to  meet  the 
danger.  “The  United  States  Army  will  undoubtedly  be  increased 
whether  the  movements  of  South  Carolina  are  successful  or 
not,”  she  reminded  him  December  24.  “There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  John  Sherman  or  Father  can  and  will  procure  for  you  a 
suitable  commission.” 

Ellen  was  still  watching  with  thoughtful  eyes  January  16 .  “It 
is  said  now  that  Salmon  P.  Chase  will  go  into  the  Cabinet  and 
John  Sherman  to  the  Senate.  I  see  a  'reign  of  terror’  is  predicted 
in  St.  Louis,”  where  her  brother  Charley  and  his  chum  John 
Hunter  had  lately  set  up  a  law  practice.  What  a  pity!  “Charley 
and  John  Hunter  have  gone  down  in  troubled  times.”  Shefrman 
would  be  home  soon  now.  “I  have  been  convinced  for  sometime 
past  that  you  will  never  be  happy  again  unless  you  go  into  the 
Army.  General  Scott  is  high  in  favor  and  influence  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  will  get  your  proper  rank  for  you  in  the  Army.  I  am 
proud  and  happy  in  the  knowedge,”  she  assured  him  (January 
29,  1861),  “that  you  have  so  promptly  declared  your  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  rebellion  and  that  you  have  so  distinctly  announced 
your  opinion  and  position  in  the  deplorable  state  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  affairs.” 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1861,  Governor  Moore  of  Louisiana 
seized  the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Baton  Rouge  and  forced  the 
departure  of  the  garrison.  Sherman  protested  sharply  against 
the  “worst  act  so  far  of  the  revolution, ’’and  sent  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion  as  Superintendent  of  the  Seminary  as  soon  as  “a  knowledge 
of  these  events  reached  me.”  The  Board  accepted  his  decision 
regretfully,  Governor  Moore  writing  him,  “You  will  bear  with 
you  the  respect,  confidence  and  admiration  of  all  who  have 
been  associated  with  you.”  Sherman  consented  to  wait  a  few 
weeks  longer  until  someone  could  be  found  to  replace  him,  but 
when  Louisiana  followed  her  sister  States  in  February  and  with- 
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drew  from  the  Union,  he  could  no  longer  in  conscience  remain 
but  started  North  forthwith  by  way  of  the  Mississippi.  All  along 
the  route  he  noticed  the  hot  resentment  of  the  Southerners  over 
their  loss  of  political  supremacy  and  their  fear  that  slavery  was 
endangered  by  the  turn  events  were  taking.  At  every  point 
South  there  were  determined  preparations  for  war;  whereas  the 
farther  North  Sherman  went,  the  more  he  was  amazed  to  find 
indifference  and  apathy  or  at  the  most  mere  arguments  that  the 
Southern  States  should  be  coerced  into  acknowledging  the  in¬ 
dissolubility  of  the  Union. 

Sherman  arrived  in  Lancaster  on  Saturday  (March  2),  to  face 
his  fourth  change  of  location  in  as  many  years.  However,  he 
found  his  wife  far  from  discouraged  and  anxious  that  he  comply 
with  her  father’s  dispatch  bidding  him  come  to  Washington  and 
confer  with  his  friends  at  the  Capital.  Accordingly  he  left  on 
Monday,  but  his  visit  in  the  city  was  most  unsatisfactory.  He  had 
set  his  heart  upon  becoming  assistant  Treasurer  in  St.  Louis  (a 
‘'demand”  his  brother,  Senator  John  Sherman,  thought  entirely 
too  "modest”),  but  he  found  the  post  a  matter  of  political  pat¬ 
ronage  which  was  controlled  by  the  Postmaster  General,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Blair,  whose  brother,  Frank  Blair,  ruled  party  affairs  in 
Missouri.  "Frank  Blair  would  not  listen  to  it.  I  had  done  the 
party  no  service,”  Sherman  wrote  Charley  in  keen  disappoint¬ 
ment  (March  9). 

During  his  stay  in  Washington  Sherman  considered  it  his  duty 
to  impress  upon  President  Lincoln  the  seriousness  and  extent  of 
the  warlike  procedures  which  he  had  seen  in  the  South.  He  and 
John  had  a  short  interview  with  Lincoln,  but  the  President  was 
absorbed  in  the  political  problems  of  his  new  office  and  seem¬ 
ingly  heedless  of  danger.  "Lincoln  is  going  on  organizing  his 
administration  on  the  strict  old  party  system,  like  an  old  ship 
spreading  royals  and  steering  sails  when  the  quarter-master  has 
reported  eight  feet  of  water  in  the  hold  and  going  on  the  pump. 
Sherman’s  information  was  brushed  aside;  nevertheless  his  sound 
diagnosis  of  the  situation  was  to  be  recognized  later  by  the  War 
Department.  He  returned  to  Lancaster  in  great  disgust.  Many 
plans  were  debated  as  the  family  gathered  in  consultation  about 
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the  fireside,  and  finally  the  Shermans  decided  to  try  St.  Louis 
again.  It  was  a  city  they  both  liked.  They  had  warm  friends 
there  and  memories  of  pleasant  associations. 

Sherman  wrote  to  Major  Turner  and  Mr.  Lucas  that  he  in¬ 
tended  coming  to  St.  Louis  as  soon  as  he  was  assured  Missouri 
would  not  secede.  To  Charley  he  reported  grimly,  "I  have  means 
enough  in  hand  to  cast  around  for  some  occupation.  If  nothing 
else,  I  will  take  a  clerkship — drive  a  dray  or  omnibus.  I  will  no 
longer  be  holding  myself  high  but  come  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  at  a  bump  and  try  again.”  Major  Turner  answered 
promptly  that  he  was  positive  he  could  secure  for  Sherman  the 
Presidency  of  the  St.  Louis  Street  Railroad.  The  election  would 
occur  in  March  and  as  Mr.  Lucas  and  another  friend  held  most 
of  the  stock  his  election  was  practically  assured.  The  salary  was 
small,  but  happy  at  the  prospect  of  a  definite  home,  Ellen  as¬ 
sented  without  hesitation. 

Again  it  was  ‘'rapid  movements”  for  her  and  the  five  chil¬ 
dren;  to  Cincinnati  by  cars — to  St.  Louis  by  steamboat.  Boats 
and  cars — Ellen  seemed  fated  to  spend  her  life  upon  them.  This 
spring  of  1861  she  thought  of  the  trails  that  had  been  hers  in 
the  eleven  years  of  her  marriage; — St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Leavenworth,  Lancaster,  and  now  the  circle  was  com¬ 
plete,  St.  Louis  once  more.  But,  turning  her  face  resolutely 
away  from  all  she  loved  on  "The  Hill,”  she  started  West  entirely 
content  so  long  as  she  faced  the  future  with  the  husband  whose 
"vagabond”  heart  she  knew  was  all  hers. 

Good  traveler  though  Ellen  was,  the  trip  from  Lancaster  was 
a  long,  tiring  one  and  she  was  glad  to  be  again  in  the  familiar 
surroundings  of  the  St.  Louis  depot  one  morning  late  in  March. 
It  was  a  weary  Ellen  indeed  who  started  moving  Holy  Thursday 
morning  into  the  "good  house”  on  Locust  Street  which  Mr. 
Lucas  had  rented  for  them;  but,  eager  to  be  settled,  she  set 
briskly  to  work  to  bring  order  out  of  the  confusion  of  unpack¬ 
ing.  She  did  not  "venture”  to  buy  carpets  or  furniture,  except 
what  was  necessary,  until  she  was  assured  that  her  husband 
would  have  permanent  employment;  but  when  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  railway  April  2,  with  a  "salary  of  $2,000  and  a 
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certain  prospect  of  an  increase,”  she  started  out  shopping  as 
gayly  and  light-heartedly  on  her  limited  budget  as  ever  she  had 
in  more  affluent  days. 

Grateful  for  a  quiet  Sunday  afternoon  (April  6)  after  her 
strenuous  week,  Ellen  settled  herself  comfortably  in  the  little 
sewing  room  upstairs,  and  opening  her  portfolio  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  her  mother.  The  children  were  asleep  in  the  adjoining 
room,  and  these  moments  when  she  could  confide  in  her  mother, 
relying  so  surely  on  her  sympathy  and  understanding,  were  the 
most  restful  of  the  day. 

“I  have  been  very  busy  every  day — and  every  night  I  have 
gone  to  bed  quite  worn  out  with  fatigue,  but  I  am  none  the 
worse  for  it,”  she  hastened  to  add  reassuringly.  Then  she  must 
tell  her  mother  of  the  parlor  carpet  she  had  purchased,  “the  best 
quality  of  Brussels.  I  have  a  carpet  ready-made  for  the  back 
parlour  which  I  am  fitting  up  for  you  and  Father.  I  tried  in  vain 
all  over  the  city  to  get  a  high-post  bedstead.”  The  storekeepers 
had  laughed  and  thought  her  old-fashioned,  but  no  matter;  if 
her  mother  would  send  the  gilt  bed  she  would  put  that  in  her 
room  and  place  the  new  one  in  the  “spare  room  for  you  and 
Father.  What  we  have  already  bought  and  what  we  have  had  to 
pay  for  gas  fixtures — bathtub  cleaning  &c  &c  has  taken  much 
of  Cump’s  ready  means.”  The  novelty  of  the  plumbing  fixtures 
fascinated  and  intrigued  her.  “Hot  and  cold  water  run  into  the 
bathtub — the  children  had  a  fine  time  in  it  last  evening.  It  is 
very  convenient,  especially  as  the  water  flows  in  and  out  freely.” 

The  children’s  schooling  had  been  somewhat  of  a  problem,  for 
Willy  at  least,  but  Minnie  and  Lizzie  had  started  “last  Wednes¬ 
day  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  who  teach  a  select  school  here  as 
they  do  in  Washington.”  The  convent  was  only  a  square  away. 
“At  first  Cump  intended  to  take  all  the  children  to  the  public 
school;  then  he  concluded  after  visiting  the  Sisters’  Academy 
to  send  the  girls  there,  but  send  Willy  most  certainly  to  the  com¬ 
mon  school.  Accordingly  Cump  took  him  at  his  shabbiest  and 
marched  him  up  to  the  nearest  school  but  soon  returned  rather 
discouraged  by  the  appearance  of  things.  1  hen  Mrs.  Turner 
recommended  a  private  school  in  the  basement  of  a  church 
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nearby  taught  by  a  Catholic  widow  who  gave  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  too  on  Sunday.  There  was  some  mistake;  Sherman  got  into 
the  wrong  room  and  left  the  boy  with  another  teacher,  but 
Ellen  accepted  the  situation  for  the  one  quarter.  \^e  can  find 
the  right  school  for  him  the  next.” 

Charley  and  John  Hunter  had  rooms  on  the  third  floor.  Sher¬ 
man  usually  went  back  to  the  company  office  in  the  evening  for 
an  hour  or  two,  but  there  was  Charley  to  stroll  around  the  block 
with  Ellen  after  dark  and,  devoted  and  proud  brother  that  he 
was,  offer  cheerful  escort  when  she  went  visiting.  The  night  be¬ 
fore  (April  5)  a  dispatch  had  come  for  Sherman  from  Mont¬ 
gomery  Blair  in  Washington,  saying,  "Will  you  accept  Chief 
Clerkship  in  War  Department  with  certainty  of  being  made 
assistant  Secretary?”  Ellen  told  her  mother  he  had  answered  by 
telegraph  Sunday  morning,  "I  cannot  accept.”  In  the  event  of 
war  Sherman  desired  active  service  and  until  then  he  preferred 
to  stay  where  he  was — a  decision  that  met  with  prompt  approval 
from  Ellen. 

Possibilities  of  war  developed  rapidly,  yet  the  firing  upon 
Fort  Sumter  (April  12),  and  the  President’s  call  for  troops 
found  Missouri  under  no  immediate  necessity  to  take  sides.  The 
Southeastern  counties,  as  in  western  Kentucky  dependent  upon 
river  commerce,  and  the  extreme  western  portions  of  the  State 
along  the  Kansas  border,  were  strongly  pro-South.  Both  parties 
organized  but  war  seemed  peculiarly  horrible  to  them;  it  would 
mean  neighborhood  against  neighborhood — family  against  fam¬ 
ily.  The  attitude  of  the  pro-Southern  party  in  St.  Louis  was 
significant.  Mr.  E.  C.  Smith  states  in  The  Borderland  of  the  Civil 
War:  "Most  of  the  people  continued  to  support  the  National 
Government,  though  leading  citizens  looked  with  deep  regret  at 
the  ruinous  prospects  for  their  trade  down  the  Mississippi  and 
deplored  the  disruption  of  the  Union  which  they  thought  could 
never  be  restored  by  War.” 

Governor  Jackson  and  his  legislature  were  strong  for  secession; 
nevertheless,  when  the  convention  met  to  consider  the  question, 
those  in  favor  of  withdrawal  from  the  Union  were  outvoted. 
Nothing  daunted,  Governor  Jackson  persisted  in  his  plans  for 
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Missouri’s  secession  and  active  participation  in  the  War.  Taking 
a  bold  measure,  he  ordered  the  surrounding  district  militia  to 
encamp  in  a  "pretty  grove  directly  west  of  the  city”  from  which 
vantage  point  they  could  await  a  chance  to  capture  the  United 
States  Arsenal  at  the  extreme  southern  point  of  St.  Louis. 

Meanwhile  Union  leaders  were  equally  energetic.  Frank  Blair, 
Jr.,  assumed  general  management  of  affairs  for  the  government. 
He  telegraphed  Secretary  of  War  Cameron  that  although  Gover¬ 
nor  Jackson  refused  to  furnish  troops,  "if  an  order  to  muster  the 
regiments  were  sent  to  Captain  Lyon  at  the  Arsenal  a  requisition 
would  be  filled  within  two  days.”  The  War  Department  directed 
that  two  or  three  regiments  be  sent  from  Illinois  to  support  the 
garrison  in  the  Arsenal.  It  was  reported  to  Captain  Lyon  that 
Governor  Jackson’s  militia  were  receiving  guns  and  ammunition 
from  the  South.  Fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  own  supply,  he 
started  sending  patrols  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Arsenal  to  prevent 
the  rebels  from  collecting  forces  in  sufficient  strength  to  attack 
it  by  night;  whereas  General  Harney  (the  Department  Com¬ 
mander)  believed  "no  necessity  existed  for  firing  a  single  gun 
in  Missouri” — only  time,  he  concluded,  was  needed.  However, 
upon  receipt  of  information  that  the  Governor  intended  to  seize 
the  heights  above  the  Arsenal,  the  General  wired  without  delay 
to  the  War  Department  for  instructions,  hoping  they  would 
temporize;  especially  was  he  anxious  to  avoid  giving  weapons  to 
the  Union  Volunteers.  But  Lyon  promptly  met  the  report  by 
arming  the  Home  Guards  (coming  almost  exclusively  from  the 
loyal  German  part  of  the  population)  and  began  to  muster  them 
secretly  at  night. 

The  newspapers  fanned  the  flames  of  public  excitement.  El¬ 
len’s  reaction  was  not  one  of  vague  sentiment.  Having  lived  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  political  talk  and  interest  in  public  affairs 
from  childhood,  she  more  than  most  women  understood  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  present  crisis  in  the  city.  The  threats  of  attack 
on  the  Arsenal  and  the  gathering  of  the  Southern  sympathizers 
at  Camp  Jackson  recalled  to  her  the  stirring  Vigilance  days  she 
had  lived  through  in  California. 

They  had  all  retired  one  April  evening  when  Doctor  Cornyn 
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drove  up  in  his  buggy  and  asked  Sherman  to  go  with  him  at 
once  to  Frank  Blair’s.  He  dressed  hastily  and  was  soon  closeted 
in  a  back  room  of  the  Blair  home.  Blair  (like  most  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  Union  politicians)  distrusted  General  Harney  and  was  de¬ 
termined  to  have  him  replaced.  At  his  suggestion  the  War  De¬ 
partment  ordered  a  change  of  commanders,  and  placed  the  power 
of  appointment  in  his  hands.  It  was  for  this  Blair  had  called  a 
conference  with  Sherman,  asking  him  to  assume  General  Har¬ 
ney’s  command.  But  Sherman  refused.  The  President’s  call  (April 
4)  for  three  months’  enlistment,  when  Sherman  believed  the  war 
would  last  that  many  years,  left  him  with  a  sense  of  anger  at 
its  futility.  He  considered  that  his  record  at  the  War  Department 
entitled  him  to  a  commission  in  the  regular  Army  and  was  un¬ 
willing  to  accept  Blair’s  offer  to  make  him  commander  of  Vol¬ 
unteers  enlisted  for  only  a  few  months.  Moreover,  coming  from 
Blair,  it  seemed  a  political  assignment  and  he  ''loathed  politics.” 
Pleading  the  business  agreement  he  had  made  with  the  street 
car  company,  he  declined  the  post.  Blair  reasoned  with  him  but 
to  no  avail,  and  then  concluded  to  name  Lyon. 

Boyle  came  to  St.  Louis  for  a  brief  business  visit  the  second 
week  in  May  and  Ellen  wrote  her  mother  happily:  "Tell  Hen¬ 
rietta  we  are  taking  the  best  care  of  Boyle.  He  has  possession  of 
Father’s  room  and  goes  up  to  Charley’s  to  smoke  his  pipe  and 
talk  war.  Cump  is  always  ready  to  do  his  share  of  either.”  She 
and  Boyle  went  to  eight  o’clock  Mass  Ascension  Day  (May  9). 
On  her  return  the  children  danced  to  meet  her  with  the  gleeful 
announcement,  "Papa  has  promised  to  take  us  to  the  Arsenal  in 
the  horse-car.”  Ellen,  as  pleased  as  they,  helped  Emily  dress  them 
and  waved  smilingly  from  the  window  as  they  marched  proudly 
down  the  street.  They  were  back  in  time  for  dinner  at  three- 
thirty  enraptured  with  their  adventure.  It  had  been  great  fun 
to  watch  the  four  regiments  drawn  up  in  parallel  lines  to  receive 
their  cartridges.  There  was  confusion  everywhere, — "General 
Lyon  running  about  with  his  hair  in  the  wind — his  pockets  full 
of  papers.”  It  was  fun  for  the  children,  but  charged  with  meaning 
for  their  elders.  The  family  sat  up  late  that  evening  talking  it 
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over.  Sherman  was  positive  "it  meant  business  but  whether  for 
defense  or  offense  he  did  not  know.” 

The  President  made  a  call  for  three  years’  enlistment  May  3. 
The  next  Monday  (May  8)  Sherman  sent  word  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment  that  he  was  holding  himself  in  readiness  for  service. 
Ellen,  all  eager  interest,  wrote  to  her  mother  Friday:  "I  see  from 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial  that  they  talk  of  giving  Cump  a 
Colonel’s  commission  in  the  regular  Army.  I  hope  they  will.  Tell 
Philemon  if  he  finds  they  have  offered  it  to  Cump,  I  want  him 
to  rent  me  a  house  without  an  hour’s  possible  delay  in  Lancaster. 
Cump  would  leave  on  three-hours*  notice  if  such  a  commission 
were  offered  him  and  I  would  not  stay  here  a  week  without  him.” 

Unperturbed  by  the  agitation  of  newspaper  talk  and  the  hasty 
barricading  of  houses  up  and  down  the  street,  Ellen  went  about 
her  home-duties  unconcernedly  making  hurried  trips  in  the  om¬ 
nibus  down  town  shopping  for  the  children’s  clothes.  "I  am  very 
busy  altering  the  girls’  summer  dresses  and  making  the  boys* 
pants  and  jackets.  Mrs.  Turner  offered  me  a  sewing  machine  but 
I  feel  loath  to  place  myself  under  too  many  obligations  to 
friends.” 

Flying  rumors  that  the  Unionists  were  moving  on  Camp 
Jackson  were  heard  all  over  the  town  Friday  morning.  Charley 
kept  running  up  the  stairs  to  the  sewing-room  with  the  reports, 
and  when  Sherman  came  home  that  noon  from  the  office  he 
found  Boyle,  Charley  and  John  Hunter  determined  to  go  out  to 
Camp  to  see  "the  fun”  and  Ellen  indulgently  warning  them  to 
be  careful.  Too  excited  to  wait  for  dinner,  the  three  boys  started 
off  to  "see  the  expected  battle,”  while  Sherman,  equally  impa¬ 
tient  to  go,  but  not  a  little  anxious  for  Ellen  and  the  children, 
had  to  content  himself  with  walking  up  and  down  the  pavement 
in  front  of  the  house  with  seven-year-old  Willy  trotting  alertly 
at  his  side.  As  he  edged  gradually  up  the  street,  a  man  came 
running  at  full  speed  from  the  direction  of  Camp  Jackson,  call¬ 
ing  shrilly,  "They’ve  surrendered!  they’ve  surrendered! 

After  dinner  that  afternoon  Sherman  heard  the  report  con¬ 
firmed  that  General  Frost,  a  Southern  sympathizer  in  command 
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of  Camp  Jackson  in  Lindell’s  Grove,  without  resistance  had 
turned  over  the  munitions  smuggled  from  the  South.  Concluding 
that  the  affair  was  settled,  he  started  for  the  Camp  with  Willy  to 
join  the  boys.  The  child  raced  back  to  his  mother  that  night  with 
the  proud  boast  that  he  "had  been  fired  upon,  Mama.”  He  told 
her  breathlessly  that  Papa  and  he  had  walked  clear  to  Lindell 
Grove  and  seen  Frank  Blair’s  regiment  marching  with  their 
prisoners.  There  was  a  band  of  music  playing  noisily;  crowds  of 
men,  women  and  children,  cheering  frantically.  The  troops 
halted,  then  moved  on,  and  the  regiment  of  Home  Guards  came 
up.  For  a  moment  there  was  wild  confusion  in  the  ranks.  An 
intoxicated  man  had  snatched  one  of  their  muskets  and  been 
roughly  thrown  off.  He  rolled  over  the  embankment  but  picked 
himself  up  and  fired  a  small  pistol.  The  shot  hit  one  of  the  Staff. 
The  soldiers  began  firing  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  into  the 
Grove,  the  balls  cutting  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  "Everyone  was 
running,”  Ellen  wrote  her  father.  "Instantly  Charley  threw 
Willy  down  and  then  fell  on  the  ground  himself,  covering  the 
child  from  fire.  Cump’s  first  impulse  was  to  run  with  Willy,  but 
when  he  found  that  Charley  had  him  down,  he  too  fell  on  the 
ground  and  the  two  completely  sheltered  Willy.  As  soon  as  the 
men  paused  to  reload  their  pieces  Sherman  took  the  boy  in  his 
arms  and  ran  with  him  into  a  protected  gulley  until  the  firing 
ceased  and  then  the  column  moved  on.  Danger  passed,  they 
started  back  home  to  tell  Ellen  of  their  adventure.” 

The  occurrence  created  a  furious  stir.  All  the  next  day  the 
neighbors  kept  running  over  to  Ellen’s,  some  protesting  indig¬ 
nantly  against  their  men  being  held  prisoners  at  the  Arsenal, 
others  rejoicing  with  Sherman  and  the  boys  over  General  Lyon’s 
victory;  and  between  times  Ellen  had  to  write  her  father  and 
send  him  the  Kepublican  with  full  details  of  the  situation.  "As 
you  will  learn  from  the  papers  quite  a  number  were  killed — 
among  them  several  little  children.  What  the  result  will  be  of 
all  this,  you  will  learn  by  telegraph  before  you  get  my  letter.  Tell 
Henrietta  Boyle  looks  remarkably  well  since  the  battle  yesterday. 
He  is  down  street  now  with  his  loaded  pistols  on.” 

Ellen  had  just  begun  a  letter  to  Theresa  about  eight  o’clock 
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Sunday  night,  when  Tom  Turner  called  with  a  carriage  and 
coachman  and  a  note  from  his  mother  urging  her  to  come  quickly 
with  the  children  to  her  place  in  the  country.  A  report  had  been 
circulated  that  the  Unionists  intended  to  sack  the  town  and  men, 
women  and  children  had  been  fleeing  in  all  directions  the  whole 
afternoon  and  evening.  "Carriages  commanded  $30  a  short  trip. 
Mrs.  Turner’s  relatives  had  gone  to  her  house,  and  her  Mother’s, 
Mrs.  Lucas’  country  place.  Scarcely  a  family  was  left  in  this 
block  when  I  first  heard  the  alarm.”  However,  Ellen  was  not  so 
easily  intimidated.  She  would  wait  for  her  husband’s  version. 
"Cump  went  to  see  Captain  Williams  and  returned  with  the 
conviction  that  we  were  safe  enough  at  home — and  here  we  are.” 

Ellen  finished  her  letter  quite  undisturbed  the  following  Tues¬ 
day  (May  14).  She  had  had  a  busy  morning,  but  Boyle  was 
leaving  that  evening  for  home  and  might  delay  in  Cincinnati,  so 
she  snatched  a  moment  to  write,  fearing  they  would  be  anxious  at 
home  when  they  heard  "what  a  universal  panic  seized  the  citi¬ 
zens  here.  I  was  not  fully  aware  of  its  extent  until  I  went  down  to 
do  a  little  necessary  shopping  this  morning.  I  do  not  feel  the  least 
uneasiness.  Cump  has  seen  General  Harney  and  he  thinks  there  is 
not  the  slightest  danger  of  a  general  outbreak.” 

Late  the  same  afternoon,  Sherman  received  a  dispatch  from  his 
brother  Charles  in  Washington  informing  him  that  he  had  been 
appointed  Colonel  of  the  13  th  Regular  Infantry  and  was  wanted 
at  Washington  immediately.  Three  weeks  later,  Saturday  (June 
7),  Colonel  Sherman  was  on  his  way  to  Washington,  but  Ellen 
was  told  to  remain  until  he  understood  definitely  what  the 
President  wished  him  to  do.  The  13  th  was  a  regiment  still  to  be 
formed  and  he  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  recruit  it  from  St.  Louis, 
where  he  was  well  known.  Left  alone  with  Charley  and  the  chil¬ 
dren,  the  two  waited  in  suspense,  Charley  impatient  to  receive 
his  commission  so  that  he  too  could  be  in  action,  and  Ellen  watch¬ 
ing  at  the  window  for  the  dispatch  which  would  decide  her  fu¬ 
ture  movements. 

Long  before  breakfast  Sunday  morning,  Willy  had  his  father  s 
sword  out  marching  through  the  parlors.  "I  have  since  put  it 
away.”  One  o’clock  dinner  over,  Ellen  returned  to  church  for 
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another  visit.  “I  have  been  where  my  only  consolation  can  be 
found  when  I  am  in  trouble  and  in  distress — to  Church — and  I 
have  most  earnestly  prayed,  my  beloved  husband,  that  your  life 
so  precious  to  your  family  may  be  spared  to  us  many  a  long  year. 
Although  I  want  you  to  have  an  honorable  position  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  hour  of  our  country’s  peril,  yet  with  strange  inconsistency 
I  hope  for  our  return  to  the  peaceful  life  which  we  had  just  begun 
and  which  I  had  hoped  would  be  so  happy.  I  shall  await  news 
from  you  with  the  greatest  anxiety — so  great  indeed  for  the 
future,  that  I  almost  forget  my  present  necessities  and  the  near 
approach  of  that  hour  which  will  prostrate  me  for  a  time.  As  yet 
I  have  done  nothing  towards  packing,  nor  will  I  do  so  until  I 
hear  from  you.” 

Colonel  Sherman  reported  immediately  to  General  Scott  and 
asked  permission  to  raise  his  regiment  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  St. 
Louis,  but  the  General  wished  to  keep  him  near  Washington  at¬ 
tached  to  his  Staff  as  Inspector  General  and  told  him  that 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Burbank  would  take  charge  of  the  recruit¬ 
ing.  Colonel  Sherman  wired  his  wife  at  once  (June  21 ) ,  directing 
her  to  “come  home  with  all  the  children,”  later  writing  his 
brother  John  (who  was  a  volunteer  aide-de-camp  near  Hagers¬ 
town,  Maryland)  his  satisfaction  with  his  post.  "I  did  not  dream 
of  this,  but  it  really  does  accord  with  my  inclination  and  my 
peculiar  nature.  My  duty  will  be  to  keep  myself  advised  of  the 
character  and  kind  of  men  who  are  in  military  service  here  near 
Washington  and  report  to  General  Scott  in  person.” 

Ellen,  too,  was  gratified  at  General  Scott’s  confidence  in  her 
husband.  Quietly,  with  Charley’s  help,  she  packed  and  returned 
to  her  father’s  house.  Her  baby  was  coming  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
her  mother,  to  spare  her,  "moved  upstairs  and  has  given  me  her 
room.  I  have  taken  ostensible  charge.”  The  old  house  was  well 
crowded.  "There  are  a  good  many  of  us — Henrietta  and  the 
children  and  the  nurses,”  but  all  were  keeping  a  brave  outlook. 
*  1  shall  take  things  calmly  until  fall.”  General  Scott,  Ellen  was 
sure,  would  want  her  husband  near  him.  "I  will  not  be  surprised 
if  you  remain  permanently  in  Washington,  leaving  there  occa¬ 
sionally  to  join  in  some  engagement  with  the  enemy.  I  have  made 
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up  my  mind  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  defeat  for  our  govern¬ 
ment  troops.  And  I  will  not  for  an  instant  admit  the  thought 
that  you  writ  not  be  among  the  most  fortunate  of  them  all.” 

"Lizzie  was  very  uneasy  after  I  got  your  dispatch  the  other 
day.  She  feared  it  indicated  immediate  preparations  for  battle, 
and  she  and  Minnie  went  upstairs  and  said  the  beads  for  you.” 

Tenderly  watched  and  cared  for,  Ellen  passed  the  hot  July 
days,  then  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  another  daughter  was 
born  to  her.  The  baby’s  godmother  Henrietta  carried  her  over  to 
St.  Mary’s  next  day,  where  over  the  baptismal  font  Father  Lange 
christened  her  with  the  Old  Testament  name — Rachel — in  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  sister  of  Mr.  Ewing. 

In  the  mean  time  Colonel  Sherman  was  given  command  of  the 
Third  Brigade  of  the  First  Division  and  was  about  to  set  forth 
from  Fort  Corcoran  (opposite  Georgetown)  on  the  march 
which  culminated  at  Bull  Run.  He  confided  to  Ellen  (July  3) 
the  movements  and  preparations  that  had  been  made  so  far  to 
face  the  enemy.  It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters  which  he 
wrote  almost  daily  during  the  War — the  highest  tribute  he  could 
have  paid  the  wife,  whose  intelligence  and  sound  judgment 
made  her  companionship  so  helpful  and  dear.  Reserved  by  na¬ 
ture,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  lavish  the  words  of  endearment 
that  came  so  naturally  from  Ellen’s  warm  and  affectionate  heart; 
but  the  lengthy  letters  of  intimate  communion  of  ideas,  hopes, 
and  aspirations  that  he  wrote  were  proof  of  the  whole-hearted 
and  unfaltering  devotion  he  gave  her.  Often  he  took  out  his 
writing-pad  during  the  troubled,  anxious  hours  of  the  night  and 
talked  over  the  problems  of  the  campaign  much  in  the  way  he 
would  do  at  home  when,  sitting  eagerly  forward  in  his  chair,  he 
watched  Ellen’s  expressive  face  as  he  poured  out  in  his  quick, 
nervous  voice  the  wealth  of  vision  that  was  his  and  crystallized 
it  in  the  light  of  her  approval  or  disapproval. 

"As  yet  I  am  simply  studying  the  condition  of  affairs  in  antic¬ 
ipation  of  a  forward  movement.  Of  course,  this  depends  on 
affairs  with  McClellan,  Patterson  and  Butler.  When  we  do  move, 
it  will  be  in  some  force  but  we  know  that  Beauregard  has  long 
been  expecting  such  an  advance,  and  is  as  well  prepared  as  he  can 
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be.  It  may  be  after  all  that  he  may  retire,  but  I  think  he  will 
fight,  and  it  may  be  it  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  duel.  Better  keep 
even  this  to  yourself.  I  would  not  have  anything  traced  back 
to  me.” 

Colonel  Sherman  was  infinitely  relieved  to  receive  the  dispatch 
from  Mrs.  Ewing  assuring  him  that  Ellen  was  well  over  her 
travail  and  the  baby  healthy  and  strong.  He  set  out  in  conse¬ 
quence  with  a  lighter  heart  (July  1 6)  to  show  the  South  ‘'the 
folly  of  the  unjust  rebellion  against  the  most  mild  and  paternal 
government  ever  designed  for  men.”  To  be  quite  sure  that  her 
letters  would  reach  him,  he  thought  it  best  to  send  them  on  to 
John  in  Washington.  "He  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  my 
whereabouts.”  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  guarded  most  faith¬ 
fully  nearly  four  hundred  of  his  wife’s  letters  during  the  war, 
the  next  sentence  is  robbed  of  its  terseness.  "As  I  read  them  I 
will  tear  them  up,  for  every  ounce  on  a  march  tells.”  However, 
Ellen  knew  her  brusque-speaking  husband  too  well  to  take  the 
statement  seriously.  As  Sherman  read  each  of  her  letters  he  wrote 
at  the  top  of  the  back  page  "Ellen”  and  at  the  end  "Ans,”  then 
tucked  it  away  in  his  vest  pocket  to  be  read  again  and  again. 

He  wrote  John  the  same  day,  "If  anything  befall  me,  my  pay 
is  drawn  to  embrace  June  30  and  Ellen  has  full  charge  of  all 
other  interests.  Goodby.”  He  had  no  secrets  from  Ellen,  su¬ 
premely  confident  she  would  safeguard  his  interests  and  those  of 
his  children  with  her  last  effort. 

From  a  farmhouse  near  Centerville,  just  before  the  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  Colonel  Sherman  wrote  (July  19)  what  the  fortunes 
of  war  might  make  his  last  letter  with  a  world  of  tenderness  and 
concern  in  his  short,  abrupt  sentences.  "I  will  acquit  myself  as 
well  as  I  can.”  ("Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  will,”  Ellen  nodded  when 
she  read  the  penciled  pages  as  she  lay  in  the  great  high-post  bed 
at  home,  her  baby  beside  her.)  "My  best  love  to  all.  My  faith  in 
you  and  the  children  is  perfect.”  And  so  was  her  faith  in  him. 

War  news  came  thick  and  fast  the  next  few  days.  Report  of 
the  momentary  repulse  (July  18)  at  Manassas  Junction,  the  Con¬ 
federate  railroad  center  and  base  of  supplies,  came  flying  over  the 
wires — exaggerated  until  it  spelled  complete  rout.  Ellen  was 
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spared  no  bit  of  it,  but  she  refused  to  believe  one  jot  of  the  tale. 
She  sent  Charley  her  account  of  how  she  received  the  news  (July 
24) :  "Who  do  you  think  was  the  first  to  give  me  the  most  out¬ 
rageous  report  of  the  disaster?  'That  Sherman’s  Battery  was 
taken!’ — 'Only  one  Colonel  reported  killed  as  yet’ — 'The  men 
threw  down  their  arms  and  fled,  strewing  the  road  to  Washing¬ 
ton  with  their  guns,’  and  dismal  finale  to  a  dismal  tale  that 
'wagons  were  going  into  the  City  loaded  with  the  dead  and 
dying.’  I  say,  who  do  you  think  gave  me  this  inspiring  news? 

W - .  He  called  and  enquired  for  Father,  then  for  Philemon 

and  then  came  to  the  point  and  sent  in  for  me.  I  do  not  trust  the 
Democrats  unless  I  see  them  under  arms.  So  I  rather  suspected 
that  his  Honor  the  Judge  was  a  willing  harbinger  of  evil  tidings, 
and  I  received  his  communications  with  the  utmost  nonchalance. 
He  told  me  that  our  troops  had  been  completely  routed.  (I  gave 
an  incredulous,  'Ah!’) — Threw  down  their  arms  and  fled  to  the 
City,  then  said  'They  cannot  come  home  until  they  have  fought 
again,’ — 'Sherman’s  Battery  is  taken.’ — 'I  do  not  believe  it, 
Judge.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  regulars  should  be  the  ones 
to  be  captured  and  I  look  for  a  contradiction  in  our  next  dis¬ 
patches!’  But  he  insisted,  'The  road  is  lined  with  wagons  hauling 
in  the  dead  and  dying.’  To  which  I  replied,  'There  are  always 
many  of  them  after  any  engagement  successful  or  ////successful.’ 
Failing  to  make  an  impression  or  scare  me  to  death,  he  changed 
the  subject  and  enquired  politely  about  the  'little  baby.’ 

"You  will  know  the  true  account  before  you  get  this,  and  find 
that  I  was  right;  Sherman’s  Battery  was  not  taken,  our  soldiers 
did  not  line  the  road  with  their  cast-off  arms  and  the  wagons 
were  not  loaded  with  dead  and  dying.  My  health  is  really  won¬ 
derfully  good.  I  must  be  thus  blessed  that  I  may  be  able  to  assist 
in  nursing  the  wounded.  When  I  hear  from  Cump  I  will  write 
you  again.  It  is  late  now.  Good  night  and  God  bless  you.” 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Ellen  Petitions  President  Lincoln 
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11  JANf  ASTFR  DEVOTED  THE  SUMMER  OF  l86l  TO  BUCKLING 
on  her  armor.  So  responsive  were  the  youth  of  the  town  to  the 
call  for  recruits  that  scarcely  a  boyish  face  was  seen  on  the  streets. 
Mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  were  sewing,  knitting  and  begging 
for  the  soldiers — atune  to  the  martial  stir.  The  fate  of  the  city 
of  Washington  hung  in  the  balance.  Beauregard  was  still  threat¬ 
ening  to  advance  upon  it,  and  Colonel  Sherman  was  at  Fort 
Corcoran  "manufacturing  troops  out  of  the  raw  material”  that 
was  steadily  pouring  into  camp,  a  task  that  tried  his  patience  to 
the  utmost.  "I  have  not  undressed  of  a  night  since  Bull  Run,  and 
the  volunteers  will  not  allow  of  sleep  by  day.”  The  officers  and 
men  were  already  sick  of  war  and  wanted  to  go  home.  Ellen  of¬ 
fered  to  come  on  with  the  children  for  the  winter  and  take  rooms 
and  board  in  Washington  or  Georgetown,  but  the  plan  was  re¬ 
fused  as  soon  as  she  voiced  it.  Her  husband  was  determined  to 
enforce  rigid  camp  discipline  and  show  his  men  they  must  learn 
to  live  in  tents  away  from  the  softening  influence  of  home  life. 
"I  prefer  you  should  go  to  housekeeping  in  Lancaster.  I  have  as 
much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  my  officers  and  men  from  living  in 
Washington,  and  shall  not  set  a  bad  example.” 

While  having  dinner  with  General  Scott  in  Washington  (Au¬ 
gust  14),  Colonel  Sherman  met  General  Robert  Anderson  who 
asked  to  meet  him  Saturday  at  the  Willard  Hotel.  Senator  An¬ 
drew  Johnson  and  two  or  three  Congressmen  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  were  at  the  conference.  Senator  Johnson,  an  ardent 
Tennessee  Unionist,  said  that  the  Government  proposed  sending 
assistance  to  the  Union  men  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  organize  effective  resistance  to  the  Southern  Con- 
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federacy,  and  that  the  War  Department  considered  General 
Robert  Anderson  "the  proper  man  to  lead  the  movement.’*  How¬ 
ever,  Anderson’s  health  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  fail  him, 
so  the  President  had  agreed  that  he  might  select  any  three  of  the 
brigadier  generals  to  go  with  him.  "The  President  has  agreed  to 
send  me  as  soon  as  McClellan  can  spare  me,”  Sherman  wrote  El¬ 
len  from  Washington  (August  17) .  "Whether  I  am  to  be  allowed 
to  stop  a  day  at  Lancaster  or  not  I  cannot  imagine,  but  I  suppose 
not.  I  will  endeavor  to  stop  to  see  you  for  a  moment,  but  I  know 
how  it  will  be — McClellan  will  not  relieve  me  till  the  latest  mo¬ 
ment,  when  Anderson  will  be  calling  for  me  in  Kentucky.  I 
have  just  sworn  in  as  Brigadier  General,  and  therefore  I  suppose, 
I  might  as  well  admit  the  title.” 

The  same  afternoon  Mr.  Ewing  received  a  dispatch,  "I  am 
notified  of  orders  westward.  Tell  Ellen.”  As  he  had  anticipated, 
Sherman’s  orders  permitted  of  no  visit  in  Lancaster,  but  he  tele¬ 
graphed  his  wife  (August  30),  to  meet  him  at  Cincinnati.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  children  clamored  to  be  taken,  "delighted  with  the 
idea  of  seeing  their  Papa.”  Ellen  consented  to  the  three  eldest 
going  and  "Tom  was  bought  off,”  Mrs.  Ewing  wrote  Charley,  "by 
a  basket  of  peaches  his  Mama  promised  him  if  he  would  stay 
home.”  Willy  in  his  best  elder-brother  style  "promised  him  a 
paper  of  candy.”  Content  for  the  time  with  his  mess  of  pottage, 
five-year-old  Tom  bade  them  goodby  with  good  grace. 

Ellen  "had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  week  with  Cump  at  the 
Burnet  House.”  General  Anderson  and  General  George  H. 
Thomas,  (a  West  Point  classmate  of  Sherman’s  and  a  loyal  Vir¬ 
ginian),  were  there  also  to  hold  consultation  before  opening  the 
Kentucky  campaign.  Observing  their  grim  earnestness,  Ellen 
comprehended  the  importance  of  the  task  confronting  the  three 
officers  in  the  gathering  of  forces  and  arms  adequate  to  preserve 
Union  or  at  least  neutrality  in  the  two  States  controlling  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  few  days  she  had  planned  to  stay  length¬ 
ened  to  a  week.  Day  after  day  she  put  off  writing  her  mother, 
thinking  she  would  leave  Cincinnati  the  next.  At  home  Tom  had 
a  glorious  time  for  a  while;  true  cock  of  the  walk,  he  lorded  it 
over  the  two  baby-girls  until  Wednesday.  But  each  succeeding 
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day  as  the  carriage  started  for  the  depot  he  climbed  in,  impatient 
to  see  his  mother  and  claim  the  basket  of  peaches  and  the  paper 
of  candy  for  his  dutiful  behavior.  When  Saturday  noon  came 
and  the  same  story  was  repeated — the  cars  pulled  into  the  depot 
and  no  mother  or  family  alighted — poor  lonesome  Tom  jumped 
into  the  carriage  and  drove  home  in  a  dudgeon  of  disappointment 
to  meet  his  grandmother  with  an  indignant, — "I  am  mad  at 
them .  Peaches  and  candy!” 

It  was  late  Saturday  night  when  Ellen  finally  put  in  her  ap¬ 
pearance  with  the  children  but,  finding  Rachel  ailing,  she  re¬ 
turned  to  Cincinnati  on  Monday  for  a  nurse.  "I  had  not  hoped  to 
meet  Cump  again,”  she  wrote  Charley  the  following  Sunday 
night  (September  15),  "as  when  I  left  him  he  thought  he  would 
receive  orders  that  day  to  be  off.  When  the  cars  stopped  at  Camp 
Dennison  he  stepped  aboard  with  General  Thomas,  they  having 
spent  several  hours  at  the  camp.  Cump  was  of  course  greatly 
surprised  to  see  me  so  soon  again.  That  night  he  received  orders 
and  left  next  morning  to  go  into  Indiana,  Illinois  and  perhaps  to 
St.  Louis,”  on  a  hurried  mission  to  secure  all  possible  aid  in  troops 
and  arms  to  meet  the  threatened  invasion  of  Kentucky. 

Just  before  leaving  Cincinnati  (September  9),  General  Sher¬ 
man  wrote  his  brother  John,  "General  A - went  quietly  over 

to  Frankfort  last  Thursday  and  I  hear  from  him  that  things  are 
progressing  favorably.  It  will  require  near  one  hundred  thousand 
men  in  Kentucky,  and  where  they  are  to  come  from,  I  don’t 
know.”  Sherman  recognized  from  the  very  start  that  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  valley  was  the  pivotal  point  of  operations.  Writing  from 
the  Seminary  in  i860  and  from  St.  Louis  in  April  in  his  letters  to 
John,  he  had  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  keeping  the  river 
and  the  adjacent  country  open  to  the  Union.  "I  think  Memphis 
of  more  importance  than  Richmond.” 

General  Sherman  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  St.  Louis  than  Gen¬ 
eral  Anderson  summoned  him  hastily  back  to  Louisville  and  sent 
him  to  secure  Muldraugh’s  Hill,  a  natural  rampart  protecting 
Louisville,  before  the  Confederate  General  Buckner  could  reach 
it.  Sherman  told  John  (October  5),  "The  people  are  all  un¬ 
friendly.  Their  trade  and  relations  have  been  with  the  South  and 
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there  their  feelings  lie,  so  that  when  Buckner  sees  fit  he  can  come 
up  Green  River  with  from  8,000  to  15,000  men.  We  have  5,000 
and  the  railroad  behind  is  guarded  by  three  more.  If  I  am  rein¬ 
forced  as  promised,  I  will  advance  to  a  place  called  Moline  where 
the  ground  is  better  for  a  desperate  fight.  If  the  Confederates 
take  St.  Louis  and  get  Kentucky  this  winter,  it  will  be  far  worse 
than  if  Washington  had  fallen  into  their  possession,  as  whatever 
Nation  gets  control  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers 
will  control  the  Continent.” 

To  Ellen’s  great  concern,  her  husband’s  letters  began  to  betray 
his  anxiety  that  the  War  Department,  intent  upon  the  grandiose 
preparations  of  Fremont  in  Missouri  and  McClellan  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  would  be  unmindful  of  the  pressing  need  of  troops  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  continue  to  divert  them  for  the  protection  of  the 
Capital  and  the  Northwest.  She  made  her  letters  bright  with  the 
sunniness  of  her  trust.  "I  have  more  hopes  than  you,  and  I  can¬ 
not  but  believe  that  you  will  lead  your  army,  either  big  or  small, 
not  to  death  but  to  victory.  I  wish  you  would  write  to  General 
Scott  or  to  someone  in  Washington  who  would  influence  the 
President.  I  believe  in  Lincoln’s  sincerity  and  desire  to  act  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.”  But  Lincoln  could  not  be 
expected  to  know  intuitively  the  true  state  of  affairs  and  "can¬ 
not  intervene  unless  people  who  see  them  as  you  do  are  willing  to 
present  them  frankly  and  fully.” 

Not  content  with  reading  every  word  of  the  local  papers, 
Ellen  followed  each  move  her  husband  made  as  seen  by  the  omni¬ 
present  reporters  of  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  papers.  "I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Prentis  [Cincinnati  editor]  and  requested  him  to 
send  me  the  daily  Journal.  He  answered  with  a  friendly  and  po¬ 
lite  note,  saying  he  would  send  the  paper  with  pleasure,  that 
'General  Sherman  has  the  unbounded  confidence  of  us  all. 
Then,  a  sure  method  of  diverting  his  mind,  she  inserted  news  of 
the  children,  "Elly  talks  in  the  most  interesting  manner.  Rachel 
is  splendid.  I  am  very  proud  of  her — she  is  the  image  of  you 
except  that  her  eyes  are  blue.  Willy  has  a  trim  new  uniform  with 
shoulder-straps  in  bold  relief.  He  was  out  all  day  Saturday  re¬ 
cruiting  men  for  his  company,  and  I  believe  he  did  well.  He  is 
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firmly  persuaded  he  will  get  off  as  soon  as  he  has  some  flannel 
shirts  made  and  some  socks  knitted.”  And  she  added  a  bit  of 
wifely  unction  to  lessen  his  discouragement,  "Whilst  the  men 
were  in  Camp,  a  vote  was  taken  to  know  where  the  majority 
wished  to  be  sent,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  be 
sent  to  you.” 

When  General  Sherman  wrote  again  that  it  was  impossible  to 
hold  his  position,  much  less  "push  into  Tennessee”  with  his  hand¬ 
ful  of  men  as  McClellan  kept  urging  him  to  do,  Ellen  hastened 
to  tell  him  (October  4) ,  "Father  started  an  hour  ago  for  Colum¬ 
bus  to  see  the  Governor.  I  think  it  much  more  important  that 
urgent  application  be  made  for  reinforcements  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  troops  there  are  better  drilled  and  the  Generals  can 
easily  spare  some  of  them,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  Con¬ 
federates  are  sending  large  bodies  of  men  from  Manassas  to  rein¬ 
force  Buckner  and  Zollicoffer.  I  feel  so  nervous  and  so  uneasy 
that  I  am  good  for  nothing  and  cannot  even  write  with  a  steady 
hand.  But  my  hope  is  steady  yet,  notwithstanding  my  fear,  and 
my  trust  in  God  is  unshaken — and  are  you  not  fighting  for  jus¬ 
tice  and  legitimate  authority?” 

Senator  Andrew  Johnson  had  been  a  guest  at  the  Ewing  home 
the  past  week.  "We  were  all  much  pleased  with  him.”  A  man 
of  humble  birth,  Johnson’s  dogged  persistence  and  forceful  in¬ 
tellect  had  won  him  a  distinguished  place  at  the  Capital  in  spite 
of  class  prejudice.  Ellen  instantly  liked  and  trusted  him  with  a 
loyal  friendliness  she  never  withdrew.  Lancaster  honored  him 
with  a  banquet  and  appointed  Mr.  Ewing  to  preside.  "Father  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  audience  as  'Andrew  Johnson — the  best  and 
bravest  man  of  Tennessee!’  The  cheers  that  followed  fairly 
brought  down  the  house.”  The  Senator’s  answering  speech  was 
eloquent,  "inspiring  many  of  our  women  with  patriotism  before 
unfelt.” 

Ellen  could  scarcely  restrain  her  own  ardor  and  sympathized 
with  Charley,  who  was  kept  on  duty  guarding  a  powder  maga¬ 
zine  at  Alton,  near  St.  Louis.  "How  I  would  love  to  be  a  man  and 
join  you  all!  Sometimes  I  can  scarcely  keep  still,  I  feel  such  an 
impulse  to  be  in  action.  But  my  regiment  of  light  Infantry  at 
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home  keeps  me  in  constant  employment  and  my  command  over 
them  being  supreme  I  manage  to  keep  them  in  order.”  She  con¬ 
gratulated  Charley  affectionately  (October  20)  on  hearing  he 
had  been  made  Captain.  "I  often  look  back  to  the  days  we  spent 
in  St.  Louis  and  think  how  you  then  anticipated  and  hoped  for 
all  that  you  have  gotten  since — your  own  commission  and  Cump 
a  Brigadier  General.  He  writes  me  that  he  has  hardly  time  to  eat 
or  to  change  his  clothes.” 

The  worry  and  harassment  of  General  Anderson’s  position  at 
Louisville  shattered  his  health  and  spirits.  He  sent  for  Sherman 
to  return  from  Muldraugh’s  Hill  (October  5),  and  three  days 
later  told  him  to  take  command.  Forced  into  charge  until  General 
Buell  should  arrive  from  California  to  relieve  him,  Sherman  put 
all  his  physical  strength  into  the  struggle,  studying  the  geog¬ 
raphy  and  government  resources,  marshaling  his  few  troops  and 
exerting  himself  to  get  blankets  and  tents  for  his  men  and  pro¬ 
vide  in  every  way  possible  for  their  comfort.  Night  and  day  he 
labored  almost  without  sleep,  as  he  had  done  on  steamer-days 
in  San  Francisco  and  in  the  bank  crisis  in  New  York.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  only  way  Sherman  knew  how  to  work.  He  wrote  John 
from  Louisville  (October  2 6),  "Indiana  is  devoid  of  arms — 
so  is  Ohio  and  the  Northwest,  and  to  my  crying  demand  for 
arms  they  send  me  a  few  hundred  condemned  European  muskets. 
The  Kentuckians  are  slowly  responding  to  form  regiments,  but 
when  they  come  for  arms,  I  can  only  answer,  I  have  none.” 

Sherman  prevailed  upon  Secretary  of  War,  Simon  Cameron 
(who  was  passing  through  Kentucky  at  the  time  on  his  way 
East),  to  visit  his  camp.  Taking  out  a  large  map  of  the  United 
States,  General  Sherman  pointed  out  that  for  the  purpose  of 
defense  he  should  have  60,000  men  at  once,  and  added  that  for 
offense  down  the  Mississippi,  the  Department  would  need  a  force 
of  200,000  before  the  work  was  done.  Cameron  listened  indif¬ 
ferently  and  gave  half-hearted  assent  and  left  a  bitterly-dis¬ 
appointed  man  behind  when  he  and  his  party  departed  next 
morning.  With  no  desire  to  make  a  theatrical  display  of  pro¬ 
phetic  insight,  Sherman’s  remarkable  powers  of  observation 
(backed  by  a  lifetime  study  of  the  Southern  economic  problem) , 
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made  him  realize  the  necessity  of  capturing  at  once  the  waver¬ 
ing  Union  allegiance  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  thus,  hold¬ 
ing  the  two  key  States,  save  the  resources  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  for  the  Federal  Government.  His  anxiety  to  give  a  true 
picture  of  the  acute  situation  in  Kentucky,  where  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  "older  stay-at-homes  are  for  Union  and  Peace;” 
and  his  vehement  insistence  that  he  must  have  a  strong  military 
force  at  once  to  convince  this  element  that  their  trade  interests 
would  be  safeguarded  and  Kentucky  protected  from  invasion, 
was  thoughtlessly  referred  to  by  Cameron  in  his  memorandum 
to  the  War  Department  as  unwarranted  and  "insane.” 

The  newspaper  reporters,  who  had  taken  offense  at  General 
Sherman’s  forbidding  them  to  publish  news  from  his  camp  on 
the  sensible  grounds  that  they  gave  too  much  information  to  the 
enemy,  immediately  circulated  the  careless  remark  throughout 
the  country  in  the  most  exaggerated  terms,  branding  Sherman  as 
"insane,”  "crazy,”  the  "mad  General.”  His  position  became 
unbearable.  Until  General  Buell  came  to  relieve  him  he  received 
no  orders,  no  reinforcements,  not  a  word  of  encouragement  or 
relief  from  Washington.  He  and  his  Department  were  com¬ 
pletely  ignored.  About  the  first  of  November,  General  Mc¬ 
Clellan  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  in 
the  field.  The  official  reports  which  General  Sherman  made  to 
him,  judged  in  the  unprejudiced  light  of  a  later  day,  were  found 
to  be  eminently  practical  and  sensible,  although  political  animus 
and  military  jealousy  construed  them,  for  the  time  being,  as 
insane. 

Knowing  her  husband’s  nervous  temperament  so  well  and 
fearing  that  the  unjust  attack  added  to  overwork  would  make 
him  seriously  ill,  Ellen  had  Philemon  escort  her  to  Louisville, 
trusting  that  Philemon’s  wholesome,  even-tempered  counsel  and 
her  calming  presence  would  comfort  him  and  moderate  his  exces¬ 
sive  fears.  Indifferent  to  the  treatment  she  might  receive  in  the 
unfriendly  city,  which  at  the  time  was  smoldering  with  alarms, 
she  hastened  to  her  husband’s  side.  The  very  sight  of  her  valiant 
little  figure,  so  self-possessed,  and  yet  her  eyes  alight  with  pas¬ 
sionate  adherence,  revived  his  wilting  confidence.  She  stayed  a 
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week  at  the  Galt  Hotel,  and  was  able  to  write  her  mother 
Monday  afternoon  (November  11):  "Cump  gives  himself  too 
much  concern  and  takes  the  dangers  too  much  to  heart,  but  he 
seems  somewhat  improved  in  spirits  since  my  arrival  and  I  think 
when  General  Buell  comes  he  will  be  as  well  as  ever.  He  wants 
me  to  go  home  this  evening,  but  I  will  not  think  of  leaving  him 
in  his  present  condition  of  worry  and  health.”  His  own  morale 
partially  restored,  Sherman  was  in  turn  concerned  for  his  wife’s 
safety.  "He  has  had  information  (which  I  consider  unreliable) , 
that  Buckner  is  moving  on  Lexington  with  an  overwhelming 
force  and  he  thinks,  no  doubt  truly,  that  should  the  tide  turn 
against  us  every  man,  woman  and  boy  in  the  State  who  is  not 
strongly  and  avowedly  Union  will  turn  assassin  and  shoot  us  all 
down.  Certainly  the  forces  are  too  small  in  this  State  for  the 
emergency.  But  that  is  not  Gump’s  fault.” 

Confident  that  she  had  fulfilled  her  mission — for  the  time 
at  least — Ellen  and  Philemon  took  the  boat  for  Cincinnati  and 
thence  home.  General  Buell  arrived  in  Louisville  about  the  middle 
of  November  and  according  to  his  wish  General  Sherman  was 
transferred  for  service  to  the  Department  of  St.  Louis.  Yet  even 
here  the  press  continued  its  merciless  criticism  and  abuse. 
Grieved  and  distressed  beyond  measure  by  the  reports  that  her 
husband  was  "unpleasantly  close  to  a  nervous  breakdown,”  Ellen 
hurried  to  his  side  hoping  she  might  persuade  him  to  take  a 
merited  leave  of  absence  before  he  was  ordered  away  on  duty. 
But  she  reached  St.  Louis  on  Wednesday  (November  27)  to  find 
him  gone.  He  had  been  sent  the  previous  Saturday  by  General 
H.  W.  Halleck  to  Sedalia,  in  midwestern  Missouri,  to  inspect 
the  camp  and  forces  stationed  along  the  road  back  east  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  City,  with  orders  to  assume  command  if  Sedalia  were 
attacked.  "Finding  the  troops  scattered  and  no  concert  between 
them,”  Sherman  says  in  his  Memoirs,  "I  advised  General  Halleck 
to  collect  the  whole  of  his  men  into  one  camp  to  put  them  into 
brigades  and  divisions,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  be  handled,  and  I 
gave  some  preliminary  orders  to  that  end.  But  the  newspapers 
kept  harping  upon  my  insanity  and  paralyzed  my  efforts. 
Ellen  was  sadly  disappointed  and  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do. 
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It  was  uncertain  when  Sherman  would  return  to  St.  Louis, 
General  Halleck  having  left  the  matter  to  his  discretion.  "At 
first  I  thought  I  would  turn  about  and  go  home,”  she  wrote 
Charley  from  the  Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis  (December  2). 
"However,  after  a  few  moments  Father’s  spirit  dominated  in  me. 
Accordingly  I  took  a  room  here,  sent  for  General  Hamilton 
and  asked  him  to  have  General  Halleck  telegraph  Cump  to  re¬ 
turn.  Cump  came  down  on  Friday  evening  and  General  Halleck 
insisted  on  his  going  home  with  me  to  take  a  rest,  saying,  'Take 
your  husband  home  and  don’t  let  him  talk  politics  or  read  news¬ 
papers  for  at  least  two  weeks.’  ” 

For  perhaps  the  only  time  in  his  life,  Sherman  allowed  him¬ 
self  the  indulgence  of  a  leave  of  absence.  "It  was  midwinter 
when  nothing  was  doing,”  and  Lancaster  offered  surcease  from 
the  strain  he  had  been  under  for  so  many  weeks.  How  tranquil 
were  its  quiet  streets!  The  children’s  rapture  to  have  him  home; 
the  afternoon  drives  through  the  countryside  with  Ellen  sitting 
in  companionable  silence  beside  him  or  listening  with  com¬ 
passionate  attention  when  he  chose  to  talk;  the  affection  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Ewing  family  were  infinitely  soothing  to  his 
tired  nerves.  In  the  evenings,  while  he  paced  the  floor  before  the 
library  fire  (a  habit  which  with  him  was  never  a  sign  of  restless¬ 
ness  but  of  interested  concentration  in  the  subject  at  hand) ,  Ellen 
read  aloud  Scott  and  Shakespeare  in  her  singularly  clear  and 
sweet  voice,  sometimes  dropping  her  book  for  a  moment  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  dwell  on  the  passages  familiar  and  long-loved,  with 
that  eager  enthusiasm  that  was  so  contagious.  The  beautiful, 
modulated  tones  rested  and  relaxed  his  wearied  mind  and  body, 
and  dispelled  the  gloom  that  had  enveloped  him.  Never  in  the 
days  that  followed  did  Ellen  permit  a  whit  of  her  own  disturb¬ 
ance  to  show,  but  outwardly  composed  and  seemingly  un¬ 
aware  of  his  agitation,  allowed  the  serenity  of  her  faith  and 
devotion  to  work  its  sure  cure.  Months  after  (June  3,  1862), 
she  confided  to  Charley,  "Cump  told  me  at  the  time  and  has 
often  said  since  that  if  I  had  not  been  so  calm  and  self-possessed, 
he  could  not  have  borne  the  dark  and  bitter  trials  of  last  winter. 
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He  regretted  that  he  had  not  Catholic  Faith  to  console  and 
strengthen  him.” 

Two  heartening  and  health-restoring  weeks  passed.  Theresa, 
in  a  letter  to  Charley  (December  15),  told  him,  "For  the  past 
two  weeks  Cump  has  been  with  us  and  we  have  devoted  our  time 
and  attention  almost  exclusively  to  him.  He  has  enjoyed  his 
respite  from  labor  and  anxiety  greatly,  but  will  soon  return  to 
it  again.” 

The  blow  that  fell  the  next  day  when  they  received  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Commercial  of  December  1 1  with  the  astounding  head¬ 
line — "General  William  T.  Sherman  Insane” — crushed  them  all 
by  its  heartless  cruelty.  The  outrageous  calumny  read:  "The 
painful  intelligence  reaches  us,  in  such  form  that  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  disclose  it,  that  General  William  T.  Sherman,  late  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland,  is  insane.  It 
appears  that  he  was  at  the  time  while  commanding  in  Kentucky, 
stark  mad.  The  retreat  from  Cumberland  Gap  was  one  of  his 
mad  freaks.  When  relieved  of  the  command  in  Kentucky  he 
was  sent  to  Missouri  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  at 
Sedalia,  when  the  shocking  fact  that  he  was  a  madman  was 
developed  by  orders  that  his  subordinates  knew  to  be  preposter¬ 
ous  and  refused  to  obey.  He  has  of  course  been  relieved  altogether 
from  command.  The  harsh  criticisms  that  had  been  lavished  on 
this  gentleman,  provoked  by  his  strange  conduct,  will  now  give 
way  to  feelings  of  deepest  sympathy  for  him  in  his  great  ca¬ 
lamity.” 

It  was  fortunate  that  Sherman  was  at  home  when  the  para¬ 
graph  met  his  eyes.  Instantly  the  family  rose  as  one  to  his  defense. 
Ellen,  overwhelmed  for  the  moment,  threw  her  arms  about  her 
husband  and  wept  bitterly,  needing  comfort  as  much  as  he; 
but  seeing  him  so  shaken,  she  dried  her  tears  and  ministered  to 
him.  His  distressed  letter  to  his  never-failing  friend  and  foster- 
father  in  Washington  lamenting  "that  you  will  be  mortified 
beyond  measure  at  the  disgrace  which  has  befallen  me  by  the 
announcement  in  the  Cincinnati  Commercial ,  that  I  am  insane 
was  answered  by  Mr.  Ewing  with  soul- warming  assurance  of 
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indignant  sympathy  and  wrath  against  "the  scoundrels  who  have 
libeled  you.” 

Philemon  cast  aside  his  accustomed  temperate  speech  and 
penned  a  sharp  denial  which  he  posted  hot-haste  to  the  Com¬ 
mercial  demanding  it  be  published  immediately.  "In  order  to 
procure  admission  to  columns  of  said  paper  I  was  obliged  to  tone 
down  my  article  below  natural  pitch.”  Ellen  wrote  an  impetuous 
appeal  by  the  same  mail  to  the  editor,  Mr.  Prentis,  asking  him  to 
give  the  correction  as  prominent  space  as  possible.  The  first 
shock  over,  the  family  determined  to  make  the  best  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  affair,  and  approved  of  Sherman’s  decision  to  leave 
Lancaster  (December  18)  and  "report  for  duty  as  if  nothing 
had  been  said.” 

Ellen  was  desolated  at  the  tragic  termination  of  her  husband’s 
visit.  She  sent  him  a  long  letter  the  next  morning  which  she 
hoped  would  greet  him  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Louis.  "This  time 
yesterday  morning,  dearest  Cump,  you  were  here.  It  is  too  cruel 
that  you  had  the  pleasure  of  your  visit  destroyed.  I  am  sorry  I 
allowed  myself  to  succumb  to  the  horrible  outrage,  but  I  could 
not  help  it  when  I  saw  you  so  shaken.  Is  it  not  too  bad  that  I 
could  not  have  had  a  visit  from  you  when  your  health  required 
so  much  rest,  without  the  newspapers  attacking  you?  I  received 
a  most  kind  letter  last  evening  from  General  Halleck.  He  said 
he  needed  your  services  badly  but  as  the  field  duties  would  be 
severe  he  wants  you  to  stay  until  you  become  stronger.  He  says 
you  must  not  give  ear  to  those  newspapers.  He  treats  them  with 
the  contempt  they  deserve.” 

The  thought  that  her  husband  was  returning  to  what  was 
practically  demotion  (the  command  of  a  training  camp  at  Ben¬ 
ton  Barracks  near  St.  Louis),  aroused  her  to  action.  No  sooner 
had  she  finished  her  letter  to  him  than  she  drafted  a  memoran¬ 
dum  to  President  Lincoln.  Fired  by  the  confidence  she  had  in  the 
justice  of  her  course,  her  pen  raced  over  the  page  with  scarcely 
a  crossed  word.  Nor  were  the  phrases  she  used  idle  flattery.  They 
were  but  expressive  of  the  sincere  admiration  she  had  for  the 
man  whose  nomination  she  had  championed  so  warmly. 
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"Mr.  Lincoln,  Dear  Sir; 

"Having  always  entertained  a  high  regard  for  you  and  believ¬ 
ing  you  to  possess  the  kindest  feelings  as  well  as  the  truest  honor, 
I  appeal  with  confidence  to  you  for  some  intervention  in  my 
husband’s  favor  and  in  vindication  of  his  slandered  name.  Left 
for  several  weeks  in  an  enemy’s  country  with  but  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  raw  recruits  to  protect  an  extent  of  territory  larger  than 
that  which  General  McClellan  held  his  choice  and  immense  force 
to  protect;  with  miserable  arms  for  the  few  men  he  had;  with 
no  arms  to  give  the  east  Tennesseeans  could  he  have  sent  a  force 
through  Cumberland  Gap ;  he  was  almost  ignored  by  the  military 
authorities  at  Washington.  The  public  were  given  to  understand 
by  the  report  of  Adjutant  General  Thomas  that  a  demand  for  a 

large  force  in  Ken - was  considered  at  headquarters  absurd  and 

ridiculous  and  that  he  was  expected  to  advance  with  his  inad¬ 
equate  force.  Being  of  a  nervous  temperament,  he  shrank  from 
the  responsibility  of  his  position  which  secured  him  no  adequate 
means  of  protecting  those  under  him.  His  request  to  be  relieved 
was  very  coolly  complied  with — and  much  more  readily  than  any 
request  for  men  and  arms  had  been.  His  successor  was  immedi¬ 
ately  reinforced  by  three  or  four  times  the  number  of  men  he 
had. 

"My  husband  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Halleck  at 

St.  Louis  and  was  by  him  sent  to  Se - to  inspect  the  troops 

there  and  'if  necessary  take  command.’  Finding  the  troops  too 
much  scattered  and  not  within  supporting  distance,  and  badly 
situated  with  regard  to  water  and  fuel  he  ordered  a  change  of 
position.  Suddenly  and  in  consequence  of  reports  that  were  made 

to  him,  General  H - telegraphed  General  S - to  return  to 

St.  L - .  I  had  just  arrived  in  St.  L -  and  knowing  my 

husband  to  be  worn  out  with  anxiety  and  labor,  I  wished  him 
to  come  home  with  me  for  a  short  visit.  General  H  readily 
gave  his  consent.  A  week  after  he  left  St.  Louis  the  statement  that 
'General  W.  T.  Sherman  was  a  madman’  was  telegraphed  from 
Sedalia  to  St.  Louis,  from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago,  from  Frankfort 
K - to  Cincinnati  and  from  Washington  City  to  New  York 
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all  about  the  same  day.  Contradictions  were  immediately  pub¬ 
lished,  but  who  gives  credit  to  them?  Not  more  than  half  of 
those  who  read  a  slander,  ever  see  a  contradiction  and  of  those 
who  do,  the  greater  part  will  consider  it  'an  effort  of  his  friends 
to  conceal  his  misfortune.’  ” 

[The  persecution  of  the  press  Ellen  could  have  overlooked. 
That  in  its  very  nature  was  absurdly  malicious.  However,  it  was 
quite  a  different  matter  that]  "No  official  contradiction  has  as  yet 
appeared,  and  no  official  act  has  yet  reinstated  him.  As  a  minister 
of  God  to  dispense  justice  to  us,  and  as  one  who  has  the  heart 
to  sympathize  as  well  as  the  power  to  act,  I  beseech  you  by  some 
mark  of  confidence  to  relieve  my  husband  of  the  suspicions  now 
resting  upon  him.  He  is  now  occupying  a  subordinate  position 
in  General  Halleck’s  department  which  seems  an  indorsement  of 
the  slander.  His  mind  is  harassed  by  these  cruel  attacks  and  his 
subordinate  position  gives  sanction  to  the  belief. 

"A  subsequent  investigation  shows  that  he  saw  and  fixed  at 
a  glance  the  true  position  of  the  troops  which  was  determined 
upon  after  a  careful  survey  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  McPherson 
under  a  subsequent  order  of  General  Halleck.  This  fact  I  have 
from  General  H’s  own  letter  which  came  for  my  husband  after 
he  had  left  and  which  I  opened  and  kept.  As  malice  cannot 
prevail  where  justice  rules,  I  look  for  a  speedy  relief  from  the 
sorrow  that  has  afflicted  me  in  this  trial  to  my  husband.  That 
your  name  may  be  handed  down  with  undiminished  honor  to 
posterity  and  that  eternal  joy  may  be  your  portion  hereafter  is 
the  wish  of  your  most  respectful 

"Ellen  Ewing  Sherman.” 

Mr.  Ewing  returned  from  Washington  with  the  soul-bracing 
assurance  that  her  appeal  had  met  with  a  sympathetic  response 
from  President  Lincoln.  Instantly  Ellen  sat  down  to  pass  the 
word  on  to  her  husband.  "Father  has  gotten  home,”  she  wrote 
December  22,”  and  is  unhesitating  in  the  opinion  that  suit 
should  be  brought  against  these  libelers.  He  says  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  it  should  be  instituted  immediately.  Father  saw  the 
President  after  hearing  from  me,  and  he  was  most  friendly 
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towards  you.  I  explained  to  Father  that  you  were  far  from 
criticising  the  course  of  the  President  or  anyone  else  conduct¬ 
ing  the  war.  I  yesterday  received  from  John  Sherman  a  letter 
in  which  he  says  'The  charge  of  the  Commercial  is  so  damnable 
and  injurious  that  I  could  not  hesitate  to  take  any  course  that 
would  inflict  the  highest  punishment.  The  Commercial  has  been 
hounding  Cump  in  a  manner  totally  inexplicable.  Your  Father 
thinks  this  is  one  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  a  suit  is  expedient.* 
So  now,  my  dearest  Cump,  as  Father  so  strongly  recommends  a 
suit  and  John  concurs  with  him  in  judgment,  you  will  not  re¬ 
fuse  it,  when  you  know  it  is  my  earnest  wish.  Not  because  I 
feel  vindictive  towards  the  editors,  but  because  I  believe  it  will 
be  a  complete  vindication  of  you.  P.S.  Father  wants  to  con¬ 
duct  the  suit  himself.  Just  leave  it  to  him.** 

Only  the  sickness  of  the  children  at  the  time  had  prevented 
Ellen  from  going  to  Washington  to  make  her  plea  in  person 
to  the  President.  Worn  out  as  she  was,  she  nursed  them  untir¬ 
ingly  in  true  mother-fashion  and  was  able  to  report  New  Year’s 
Day,  1862:  "Our  children  are  well  and  happy.  They  had  a  merry 
Christmas.  Tommy  is  still  a  firm  believer  in  Christkinkle.  Have 
you  many  sick  among  your  soldiers?  How  does  Captain  Ham¬ 
mond  get  along?  Is  he  at  the  Barracks  with  you?  Philemon  goes 
on  to  St.  Louis  soon  on  business.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  go  with 
him.  I  think  you  will  too.” 

Although  Sherman  carried  himself  bravely  before  his  men, 
doing  his  "best  to  organize,  equip  and  prepare  regiments  for 
the  coming  spring,”  in  his  soul  he  was  a  thoroughly  discouraged 
man.  And  in  whom  could  he  confide  with  better  hope  of  conso¬ 
lation  than  in  his  "dearest  wife”?  With  all  her  heart  she  answered 
his  appeal  for  encouragement  (January  3).  "I  feel  worse  than 
I  can  tell,  to  find  that  your  spirits  are  so  depressed.  Why  will 
you  say  that  you  have  brought  disgrace  upon  yourself?  You  in 
whom  we  all  feel  so  much  pride.  You  could  not  disgrace  anyone. 
You  could  not  do  a  dishonorable  action  and  your  talents  are  of 
the  highest.  So  let  me  beg  you,  my  dearest  husband,  for  the  sake 
of  your  family  to  put  away  all  such  depressing  thoughts  and 
stand  calm  and  undisturbed  in  the  brightness  of  your  superior 
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intellect  and  admirable  virtues.  We  are  all  in  the  hands  of  God, 
and  if  we  have  faith  in  Him  we  can  have  peace  of  mind  under 
all  circumstances.  Were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  I 
could  not  let  Philemon  go  to  St.  Louis  without  me.  But  they 
will  soon  be  well,  and  I  shall  certainly  go,  unless  you  positively 
forbid  it.  P.S.  Boyle  has  been  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Potomac.” 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Sherman  to  have  received 
so  ardent  a  letter  without  responding  to  its  glow,  and  Ellen’s 
heart  lightened  with  his  when  he  told  her  how  much  her  sup¬ 
port  and  love  encouraged  him,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
her  continued  faith.  "I  assure  you,  I  feel  much  happier  to  find 
that  your  spirits  are  improving.”  She  knew  he  would  enjoy  see¬ 
ing  Philemon  and  gave  him  an  errand  which  she  was  confident 
would  amuse  him.  ‘'If  you  have  time  to  go  into  the  City,  I  wish 
you  would  send  me  a  few  little  things  for  the  children  by 
Philemon.  There  is  a  game  called  Snake  which  they  want,  also 
a  box  of  paints.  Minnie’s  birthday  will  soon  be  here  and  you  can 
mark  the  paints  for  her.  Do  not  send  anything  to  Willy  unless 
you  have  something  for  Tommy.  Give  the  Snake  to  Lizzie.” 

Mr.  Ewing  was  returning  shortly  to  the  capital  for  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  a  suit  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Sherman  urged 
Ellen  to  accompany  her  father  and  make  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
President  for  him,  expressing  every  assurance  that  she  would 
plead  his  case  well.  She  received  the  letter  on  January  11  and 
answered,  "Willy,  Elly  and  Rachel  are  all  better  but  poor  little 
Lizzie  is  still  feeble.  I  cannot  go  to  Washington  immediately — 
perhaps  not  before  the  first  of  next  week — but  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  go  then  and  I  think  I  will  take  Lizzie  to  consult  Doctor 
Miller.  She  is  so  patient  and  good.  Boyle  is  still  in  Washington 
and  I  will  go  to  the  Youngs,  as  they  have  houseroom  enough  and 
have  kindly  asked  me  to  stay  with  them.  Before  I  return  Father 
and  I  hope  to  have  you  ordered  to  a  more  agreeable  post  where 
you  will  be  relieved  from  annoyance.  Do,  dear  Curup,  try  to 
cheer  up  and  regard  yourself  as  we  regard  you.  No  matter  what 
an  ignorant  populace  believe  all  intelligent  people  will  know 
that  you  did  well  to  refuse  to  send  those  men  through  the 
Cumberland  Gap  to  destruction.  I  am  as  proud  of  you  as  ever.” 
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She  was  eager  to  start  and  overjoyed  that  Philemon  returned 
from  St.  Louis  in  time  to  give  her  an  account  of  his  trip.  She 
wrote  a  few  hurried  lines,  Friday  noon  (January  17) .  "I  start  in 
a  few  hours,  dearest  Cump,  for  Washington  with  Father. 
Philemon  got  home  last  evening.  The  children  were  charmed 
with  their  presents.  Minnie  is  flattered  that  you  sent  her  paints 
instead  of  a  toy.  They  do  not  know  that  I  gave  you  a  hint  about 
them  and  are  exceedingly  gratified  that  you  remembered  them 
in  this  way.  I  hope  to  be  home  soon  as  I  cannot  hear  from  you 
so  often  in  Washington,  and  I  am  not  satisfied  without  frequent 
letters.  We  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  secure  you  a  post  more 
suited  to  your  merits.” 

Engine  troubles  (so  frequent  in  the  railroad-travel  of  the 
day),  delayed  their  arrival  in  Washington  until  Monday.  They 
went  at  once  to  Henrietta’s  home,  where  Mrs.  Young  and  Henri¬ 
etta  met  them  with  outstretched  arms.  Ellen  had  always  been  a 
favorite  and  the  family  left  no  kindness  undone  to  show  their 
sympathetic  concern.  A  carriage  was  put  at  her  convenience  and 
every  affectionate  consideration  was  shown  her.  John  Sherman 
and  his  wife  Cecilia  called  that  evening  and  placed  themselves  at 
her  service.  John  had  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  restore  his 
brother’s  good  repute,  insisting  upon  an  investigation  by  the  War 
Department  of  General  Sherman’s  reports  and  demanding  that 
he  have  access  to  them  at  the  first  possible  moment. 

Impatient  as  she  was  to  see  the  President,  Ellen  was  forced  to 
wait  in  inaction  for  a  week  while  her  father  and  Senator  Sherman 
called  upon  the  new  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  and  made  the 
preliminary  arrangements  for  her  interview.  She  wrote  Sherman 
each  day  of  the  friends  she  had  seen.  "I  can  assure  you  my  visit 
so  far  has  given  me  the  greatest  satisfaction,  particularly  when 
your  name  is  mentioned.  It  is  well  known  that  there  was  a  politi¬ 
cal  combination  against  you  and  in  consequence  you  were  ignored 
whilst  in  Kentucky.  In  a  short  time  you  will  look  back  on  these 
dark  days  as  to  a  troubled  dream.  Be  patient,  my  dearest  hus¬ 
band,  and  for  the  sake  of  your  poor  wife  and  little  children  keep 
as  cheerful  and  calm  as  possible.  What  would  life  be  to  me,  Cump, 
without  you?  A  thorny  path  indeed,  and  a  desolate  day  forever 
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dark.  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  my  happiness  depends  upon 
you.” 

It  was  Wednesday,  January  20,  1862.  So  absorbed  was  Ellen 
in  consoling  and  fortifying  her  husband,  that  she  had  forgotten 
her  approaching  appointment.  Her  eyes  strayed  to  the  clock. 
She  must  hurry  now,  for  the  hour  was  near  when  she  was  to  see 
the  President.  Sherman’s  destiny  was  at  stake  and  so  much  de¬ 
pended  upon  her  presentation  of  his  case.  But  she  was  unconscious 
of  her  nervousness,  wrapt  as  she  was  in  the  future  of  the  man  she 
loved.  "Father  and  I  go  to  the  President’s  today.  I  have  not  time 
to  write  more  to  you  now  and  [poor  Ellen]  my  hand  trembles — 
I  don’t  know  why.  Believe  me  with  warmest  affection  and 
highest  respects,  your  devoted  Ellen.” 

Once  in  Lincoln’s  presence,  however,  she  approached  the  Presi¬ 
dent  unhesitatingly.  Encouraged  by  the  kindliness  of  his  eyes 
and  voice,  she  drew  her  chair  closer  and  told  him  the  whole 
wretched  story  with  artless  simplicity  and  frankness.  Ellen  had 
the  gift  of  winning  and  holding  her  auditor’s  attention — she  was 
so  transparently  truthful  and  naively  enthusiastic.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  listened  with  deep  interest  until  she  had  finished.  Then  "Mr. 
Lincoln  gave  you  the  highest  praise  and  said  that  he  and  Mr. 
Seward  had  been  strongly  impressed  in  your  favor  when  you 
were  in  command  of  Fort  Corcoran,  and  that  he  had  nominated 
you  for  Brigadier  General  before  the  Ohio  delegation  sent  in  your 
name  or  any  name.  He  confessed  he  was  sorry  to  lose  you  when 
you  went  to  Kentucky,  but  that  he  felt  that  the  Department  was 
safer  after  you  took  command  than  before . 

"He  intimated  that  dispatches  that  had  come  from  you  had 
the  effect  of  making  him  less  comfortable.  He  seemed  anxious 
for  us  to  know  (and  said  he  wanted  you  to  know),  that  he  had 
entertained  the  highest  and  most  generous  feelings  towards  you 
and  that  he  still  did.  Furthermore  he  intimated  that  by  trusting 
your  present  position  to  you,  he  had  found  that  recent  reports 
about  you  were  unfounded,  and  that  your  abilities  would  soon 
procure  your  promotion. 

"Father  spoke  up  that  the  only  trouble  with  you  was  that  you 
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saw  too  far  and  too  accurately  into  the  future.  And  I  asked  Mr. 
Lincoln  if  he  thought  you  insane  when  you  commanded  at  Fort 
Corcoran  and  when  he  answered,  'Certainly  not!’  I  told  him 
you  were  no  more  so  now — that  I  had  known  you  since  you  were 
ten  years  old,  and  that  you  were  the  same  now  as  you  had  always 
been.  I  assured  him  that  I  did  not  come  to  ask  for  anything  ex¬ 
cept  the  vindication  of  your  name.  He  seemed  most  anxious  that 
we  should  believe  that  he  feels  kindly  towards  you.  Father  was 
much  pleased  with  the  entire  interview.”  We  can  catch  the  relief 
in  Ellen’s  voice  as  she  closed  her  letter  that  night.  She  had  won  her 
case  with  the  President.  Several  months  later  her  brother  Tom 
wrote  her  he  had  been  talking  with  the  President  that  afternoon 
(April  24,  1862),  "Mr.  Lincoln  asked  me  to  give  his  compli¬ 
ments  to  'Mrs.  Sherman,  to  whom  he  had  taken  a  great  liking.’ 
I  assured  him  the  liking  was  reciprocated  and  told  him  you  had 
run  up  the  Republican  flag  on  his  nomination.  He  rubbed  his 
hands  well-pleased  and  said,  'That’s  first  rate.’  ” 

After  a  long  waiting  Senator  Sherman  succeeded  in  getting  his 
brother’s  correspondence  from  the  War  Department.  "Father  has 
read  your  letters  and  says  they  are  f splendid /  "Ellen  wrote  Sunday 
evening  (February  3) .  Her  suit  presented  and  favorably  received, 
nothing  but  her  filial  duty  would  have  detained  her  an  hour 
longer  in  Washington.  "We  cannot  bear  to  have  Father  go  alone 
anywhere.  Since  he  is  liable  to  be  rendered  helpless  by  that  trouble 
in  his  foot,  which  we  call  gout  and  he  calls  a  sprain  ”  But  her 
father’s  law  case  was  not  called  until  the  fifth  of  February  and 
"I  feel  in  conscience  and  in  duty  bound  to  wait  for  him,  but  I 
assure  you  I  feel  most  impatient.  Since  you  telegraphed  that  you 
did  not  wish  to  change  to  another  post,  I  am  not  endeavoring  to 
do  anything  of  that  sort.  I  have  taken  copies  of  your  letters  to 
file  away  with  other  papers.  Major  Garesche  says  that  everything 
verifies  to  reflective  minds  the  correctness  of  your  views,  and  that 
the  investigation  committee  is  most  favorably  impressed.  Ellen 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  visit  while  waiting  for  the  completion 
of  her  father’s  case,  paying  social  calls  upon  Mrs.  McClellan, 
this  being  her  reception  day.  She  spoke  cordially  of  you  and 
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invited  me  to  call  this  evening,  as  the  General  would  like  to  see 
me.  I  am  going  to  see  Mrs.  Van  Vliet  and  intend  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Seward  and  Mrs.  Chase.” 

Ellen  returned  to  Lancaster  to  stay  but  a  few  days,  anxious  to 
hasten  on  to  St.  Louis  and  tell  her  husband  all  that  had  been  said 
and  done,  so  much  more  than  even  her  facile  pen  could  express. 
She  wrote  from  Lancaster  (February  10),  "I  think  I  will  go  the 
last  of  this  week  to  St.  Louis.  If  you  cannot  meet  me,  I  wish  you 
would  get  Captain  Hammond  to  do  so.  You  can  yourself,  I  hope, 
and  I  shall  expect  you  at  the  depot.  I  am  extremely  busy  and  am, 
as  usual,  surrounded  by  the  children.  Ellen  [aged  three  and  a 
half]  and  Rachel  [seven  months]  are  having  a  tea  party  and 
every  now  and  then  Rachel  comes  down  among  the  dishes  making 
sad  havoc.  Elly  says,  *1  never  in  my  life  saw  such  a  girl!’  ” 

Elated  over  the  joyful  outcome  of  her  mission  and  eager  to 
see  her  husband,  Ellen  was  bitterly  disappointed  to  reach  St. 
Louis  and  find  that  General  Sherman  had  been  given  orders  only 
the  day  previous  (February  13)  to  proceed  with  all  haste  to 
Paducah,  Kentucky,  to  assume  command  of  the  Post.  Grant  had 
started  his  movement  up  the  Tennessee  River  and  taken  Fort 
Henry  and  to  Sherman  fell  the  important  duty  of  expediting  the 
operations  up  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers.  So  again 
Ellen  had  to  content  herself  with  a  talk  with  General  Halleck  and 
his  staff  and  after  having  a  brief  visit  with  Charley  returned 
home  buoyed  with  the  knowledge  that  her  husband  had  regained 
recognition  and  been  given  a  command  worthy  of  himself. 

A  few  days  later  Ellen  received  a  letter  from  Sherman  saying 
how  much  he  regretted  missing  her  at  St.  Louis  and  that  he  was 
anxious  to  hear  that  she  had  been  treated  politely.  She  assured 
him  that  she  had  been  well  and  courteously  received  by  General 
Halleck  and  his  staff  and  begged  him  not  to  worry  about  her. 
"You  have  too  much  to  trouble  you  without  any  additional  cares 
on  my  account.”  She  wished  he  would  recommend  "young  Day- 
ton,  now  a  clerk  at  Henry  Reese’s,”  to  an  appointment  as  quarter¬ 
master.  "Dayton  understands  telegraphy,  is  a  good  clerk  and  is 
quick  and  active.”  She  would  feel  so  much  more  at  ease  to  think 
her  husband  was  surrounded  by  men  she  knew,  and  "I  cannot 
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think  of  you  being  without  proper  help,  when  you  can  procure 
it  so  easily.” 

Through  the  strange  fortunes  of  war,  Mr.  Bowman  was  now  a 
Colonel  on  General  Sherman’s  staff.  Momentarily  expecting  news 
of  a  battle,  Ellen  wrote  (February  22),  "I  hope  that  if  you  hear 
that  Mr.  Bowman  is  wounded  you  will  let  us  know.  No  list  of 
killed  or  wounded  [in  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson]  has  as  yet 
appeared.  We  get  no  news  by  telegraph  of  the  present  or  future 
movements,  and  of  course  I  feel  deep  anxiety.  I  hope  the  victory 
will  be  ours,  but  what  will  be  the  price  of  it?  Flow  many  lives 
and  whose  lives?” 

Since  the  war  started,  Ellen  and  the  children  had  been  at  her 
father’s  but  she  had  at  last  succeeded  in  finding  a  suitable  house, 
"Nick  Lytle’s,  opposite  Philemon’s.  We  expect  to  move  into  it  the 
first  of  April.”  It  was  a  comfortable  two-story  red  brick  house, 
close  to  her  mother,  with  a  spacious,  tree-shaded  yard.  It  would 
take  several  weeks  to  have  it  repaired,  and  in  the  meantime  as 
she  sorted  through  her  things  she  filled  barrel  after  barrel  with 
clothing  for  the  soldiers,  which  she  had  mended  neatly,  and 
hospital  supplies  which  she  had  purchased  for  the  wounded  and 
sick.  And  while  Ellen  worked  and  knitted,  she  thought  happily 
of  the  letters  she  was  receiving  from  her  usually  so-reticent  hus¬ 
band,  pulling  them  out  again  and  again  from  her  capacious 
pocket  to  reread  where  he  had  dwelt  with  unwonted  tenderness 
upon  his  wife’s  devotion  and  trust,  telling  her  how  it  had  carried 
him  through  the  discouragement  and  despair  of  the  dark  winter 
just  passed.  With  his  letters  of  March  3  and  5  on  the  table  before 
her,  Ellen  answered,  "I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  it  makes  me 
to  read  such  words  of  affection  and  with  it  all  an  assurance  that 
your  spirits  are  improving.”  Then  she  gave  her  knight  his  ac¬ 
colade — "You  must  not  give  me  credit  for  loving  and  respect¬ 
ing  you  as  I  do,  for  who  could  do  otherwise  who  knows  you  as  I 
do  to  be  the  soul  of  honor — full  of  truest  courage  and  with  all  so 
kind  and  generous.” 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Courage  in  Face  of  Battle 

1 

JLn  charge  of  the  communication-lines  in  the  Cairo 
District  of  Kentucky,  General  Sherman  displayed  a  remarkable 
grasp  of  the  factors  of  transportation  and  supply,  and  demon¬ 
strated  himself  anew  a  superb  quartermaster.  As  a  young  officer 
he  had  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  exploring  this  very 
region.  Now  aware  of  the  importance  of  severing  railroad  con¬ 
nection  between  the  Confederate  forces  and  their  base,  after  a 
personal  examination  he  determined  to  attack  the  railroad  in  the 
rear  of  Columbus,  Kentucky.  Leading  an  improvised  brigade 
from  Paducah,  he  made  a  dash  in  a  "tow  boat”  under  cover  of  a 
gunboat  flotilla,  for  the  "Gibraltar  of  the  West,”  which  the  Con¬ 
federates  had  evacuated  in  feverish  haste.  "We  were  all  rejoiced 
at  the  possession  of  Columbus,”  Ellen  congratulated  her  husband 
March  7,  "and  glad  that  you  had  the  pleasure  yourself  of  plant¬ 
ing  the  Union  flag  on  its  walls.  I  gave  the  children  a  taffy-pulling 
in  honor  of  the  day.” 

Three  days  later,  Sherman  with  his  newly-organized  division, 
steamed  up  the  Tennessee  River  beyond  Fort  Henry.  From  this 
point  General  C.  F.  Smith  ordered  him  to  push  on  and  destroy 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad  between  Tuscumbia  and 
Corinth.  After  a  painstaking  reconnaissance  of  the  Confederate 
forces  concentrating  at  Corinth  (an  army  of  60,000  men  led  by 
Generals  Albert  Sydney  Johnston,  Beauregard  and  Bragg) ,  Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman  camped  (March  19)  about  three  miles  from  Cor¬ 
inth,  where  he  remained  until  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6 ,  1862. 

It  consoled  Ellen  greatly  with  a  decisive  battle  imminent,  to 
feel  she  knew  the  men  near  her  husband,  and  could  count  on 
their  loyal  cooperation  with  him.  Captain  Hammond  was  strongly 
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attached  to  Sherman,  and  young  Dayton  was  leaving  soon  to 
join  him;  she  would  send  a  long  letter  by  him — "One  something 
like  you  used  to  write  to  me  from  northern  Alabama.  To  think  of 
you  in  Corinth  takes  me  back  to  our  courtship,  and  recalls  the 
delightful  letters  you  wrote  to  me  from  near  the  point  you  are 
now,  and  how  you  would  dream  of  the  pleasant  home  it  would 
be  for  us  at  some  future  time!  The  wonder  is  you  did  not  place 
yourself  at  liberty  and  bring  me  to  terms.  But  here  we  are!  Old 
people  almost  now  [Ellen  was  thirty-five]  and  loving  one  an¬ 
other  better  than  ever  we  did  then.  What  a  blessed  compensation 
it  is — the  increasing  affection  which  length  of  attachment  and 
sorrow  bring.  I  never  did  put  my  children  in  the  balance  against 
you”  (and  yet  how  passionately-devoted  a  mother  Ellen  was!) 
"as  persons  are  supposed  to  do  who  marry  so  late  in  life.  My  hope 
of  heaven  alone  compares  with  my  earnest  love  for  you,  and  the 
one  does  not  conflict  with  the  other.” 

Stretched  slender-length  on  the  parlor  floor,  Willy  studied  his 
father’s  maps  and  followed  the  progress  of  the  army  and  the 
relative  positions  of  the  points  assailed  after  the  manner  of  an 
old  campaigner,  while  "Tom  satisfies  himself  with  betting  on 
the  Union  and  abusing  the  old  Sesh .  Minnie  has  a  singing-book 
and  the  children  sing  the  patriotic  airs  that  have  come  out  lately. 
All  send  best  love  to  you  and  are  anxious  to  hear  from  you,  but 
none  so  much  as  your  devoted  and  affectionate  wife.”  It  was  an 
inspiring  letter  for  a  man  to  carry  over  his  heart  to  battle  and 
Sherman  answered  in  terms  equally  fond.  His  "dear  letters” 
lightened  his  wife’s  anxious  days,  diligently  spent  as  they  were 
preparing  to  move  and  keeping  her  "light  infantry  in  order.’ 
Her  husband  was  "far  down  in  Dixie.  If  the  Rebels  intend  to 
make  a  stand  anywhere,  they  must  make  a  desperate  one  there. 
Constantly  expecting  to  hear  of  a  great  battle  at  or  near  Corinth, 
Ellen  arranged  to  turn  her  house  at  a  moment  s  notice  into  a 
hospital  for  his  sick  and  wounded.  "I  will  have  a  bed-room  down¬ 
stairs,  and  can  put  up  beds  in  two  other  rooms  on  the  first  flooi 
that  will  be  quiet  and  comfortable.  Should  you  be  sick  or 
wounded,  I  will  come  to  you,  if  it  be  at  the  risk  of  my  life,  and 
bring  you  home  or  stay  with  you.  But  my  trust  is  strong  that  you 
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will  escape  from  all  perils.  May  the  great  God  of  all  mercy  protect 
you.” 

Seated  at  her  secretary  in  her  mother’s  house,  Tuesday  (April 
9) ,  Ellen  announced  in  a  rhapsody  that  in  a  few  days  she  would 
be  settled  in  Lytle’s  ample  house — so  many  rooms  for  her  ex¬ 
pected  invalid  guests — so  cool  and  restful.  "All  the  windows  have 
neat  shutters.  The  garden  is  beautiful  with  the  fruit-trees  and 
grape  vines.  You  may  rest  assured  the  children  and  I  are  com¬ 
fortable  and  happy.”  So  comfortable  and  happy! 

Even  as  Ellen  wrote  these  words,  Mrs.  Ewing  called  her  to  the 
parlor  and  there  at  the  door  her  excited  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wil- 
lock,  met  her  with  the  shocking  announcement:  "We  have  had  a 
terrible  battle.  General  Sherman  has  been  wounded!  A  cannon¬ 
ball  has  taken  part  of  his  hand.”  Poor  Ellen,  how  her  hand 
trembled  as  she  added  a  few  lines!  "Mr.  Willock  has  just  called 
and  given  me  the  first  gleanings  of  the  frightful  battle.  Thank 
our  merciful  God  you  are  alive,  but  your  poor  hand  gone — will 
you  come  home?  Telegraph  me  what  you  want  me  to  do.”  Yet 
she  knew  what  she  would  do;  she  would  conquer  her  own  shock 
and  hold  herself  in  readiness  to  nurse  all  he  would  send.  "Ham¬ 
mond,  Mr.  Bowman — send  anyone  you  wish  here,  and  for  God’s 
sake — come  yourself  for  a  while.  In  life  or  death,  your  Ellen.” 

Fearful  that  the  message,  coming  by  telegraph,  might  be  but 
a  preparation  for  more  bitter  tidings,  Ellen  felt  the  most  painful 
anxiety.  The  morning  newspapers  repeated  the  first  report,  and 
she  could  only  hope  for  definite  news  through  a  private  dispatch 
from  her  husband,  or  from  Captain  Hammond  or  Captain  Day- 
ton.  About  nine  o’clock  Wednesday  night  the  dispatch  came 
through  from  Captain  Hammond:  "We  have  had  a  battle.  Gained 
a  victory.  General  Sherman  alive  and  well.” 

Ellen  knelt  in  gratitude  to  "God  who  has  protected  you  amid 
so  many  dangers.”  Her  next  thought  was  of  the  necessity  he  must 
be  in.  "I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  to  send  you  anything  and 
if  so  what,”  she  wrote  April  13.  "You  must  need  a  light  coat.  I 
trust  I  will  hear  the  truth  about  you  today.  I  hope  you  will  soon 
be  able  to  write  me  a  few  lines.  I  get  into  my  house  today.  You 
must  send  up  anyone  you  wish.”  Letters  came  the  next  day  from 
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Captain  Hammond,  Mr.  Bowman  and  Dayton,  all  assuring  Ellen 
of  her  husband’s  health,  notwithstanding  his  arduous  duties  of 
the  three  previous  days.  The  papers,  too,  gave  detailed  accounts 
and  by  comparing  them  with  the  map  before  her  she  could  pic¬ 
ture  the  battle  with  some  accuracy.  "General  Halleck,  General 
Grant,  as  well  as  all  subordinate  officers,  concur  in  their  testimony 
to  your  great  skill  and  courage.  I  was  as  sure  before  the  battle 
that  you  would  display  these  qualities,  as  I  feel  now  that  you 
have  shown  them,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  gratification  to  know 
that  others  are  disposed  to  do  you  justice.  Whether  any  blame 
(as  the  papers  say) ,  can  justly  be  attached  to  us  for  the  surprise, 
I  know  not,  but  I  do  know  that  as  far  as  in  your  power  lay,  you 
were  on  the  alert  and  had  your  pickets  out.  I  do  not  require  to 
be  told  that.  I  know  you  well  enough  to  know  that  it  was  so.” 

Despite  the  victory,  stragglers  and  camp-followers  told  lurid 
tales  of  the  Union  forces  being  surprised  in  their  tents  and  of  in¬ 
competent  leadership.  There  was  not  even  a  half-truth  in  the 
statement,  but  the  Northern  newspapers  soon  had  General  Grant 
on  the  rack  while  praising  Sherman’s  magnificent  courage  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight  both  days  and  attributing  the  victory 
largely  to  him.  However,  Sherman  was  so  engrossed  in  the  thou¬ 
sand  details  that  must  be  attended  to  after  what  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war,  to  pay  any  attention  to 
newspaper  talk  just  then  or  to  his  own  wounds,  but  endeavored 
to  restore  some  measure  of  order  to  his  spent  and  shaken  troops. 

Snatching  the  first  moment  he  had  had  for  days,  Sherman  took 
his  hand  from  its  sling  and,  forgetting  the  sore  fingers,  wrote  his 
wife  a  long  letter  from  Camp  Shiloh,  April  11.  "Well,  we  have 
had  a  big  battle  where  they  shot  real  bullets  and  I  am  safe,  except 
a  buckshot  wound  in  the  hand  and  a  bruised  shoulder  from  a 
spent  ball.  My  camp  was  in  advance  of  all  others  and  we  caught 
the  first  thunder.  I  held  my  front  line  until  10%  A.  M.,  then  fell 
back  to  the  line  of  McClernand’s  camp  and  fought  till  4  P.  M. 
when  we  took  up  a  final  position  for  the  night.  The  first  man 
killed  was  my  orderly  close  by  my  side — a  young,  handsome, 
faithful  soldier  who  carried  his  carbine  ever  ready  to  defend  me. 
His  name  was  Holliday,  and  the  shot  that  killed  him  was  meant 
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for  me.  These  embrace  about  all  the  personal  events  about  my¬ 
self.  My  troops  were  very  raw  and  some  regiments  broke  at  the 
first  fire.  Others  behaved  better,  and  I  managed  to  keep  enough 
all  the  time  to  form  a  command  and  was  the  first  to  get  back  to 
our  front  line.  The  battle  on  Sunday  was  very  severe.  All  their 
big  men  were  here.  I  won’t  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the 
battle,  but  they  say  that  I  accomplished  some  important  results, 
and  General  Grant  made  special  mention  of  me  in  his  report 
which  he  showed  me.” 

One  thing  pleased  Sherman  well.  While  with  clothes  torn  and 
his  arm  in  a  sling,  he  was  struggling  to  rally  his  men  to  fresh 
efforts,  just  where  the  hardest  fighting  was,  he  met  the  Kentucky 
troops  he  had  at  Muldraugh’s  Hill.  L.  H.  Rousseau,  their  com¬ 
mander,  recognized  him  and  reported,  "Rousseau’s  command — 
your  old  troops,  General  Sherman.”  The  ranks  caught  the  name 
and  shouted,  "There’s  old  Sherman!”  followed  by  three  ringing 
cheers.  "Such  shouting  you  never  heard.”  Even  in  his  intimate 
letters  to  his  wife,  Sherman  was  singularly  modest.  His  official 
reports  are  gems  of  generous  self-effacement.  However,  he  could 
not  forbear  affectionate  recognition  of  his  wife’s  pride  in  him. 
"I  know  you  will  read  all  accounts,  cut  out  paragraphs  with 
my  name  for  Willy’s  future  study,  all  slurs  you  will  hide  away, 
and  gradually  convince  yourself  that  I  am  a  soldier  as  famous 
as  General  Greene.” 

Ellen  read  the  accounts  she  received  each  day  with  infinite 
pride  and  satisfaction.  "You  would  be  astonished  at  the  general 
interest  felt  by  the  men,  women  and  children  in  your  affairs.” 
Realizing  that  the  assurance  that  back  home  all  was  peace  and 
security  would  rest  the  exhausted  and  harassed  man,  she  added 
the  household  report:  "The  children  are  well  and  doing  finely; 
Willy  and  Minnie  are  interested  in  their  studies  at  Kate  Willock’s 
(Sherman’s  niece  had  a  small  school  at  home) ,  Lizzie  is  helping 
me  keep  house,  Tommy  is  enjoying  the  yard  all  day  long  and 
Elly  is  trying  to  nurse  Rachel  who  is  as  large  as  she.  I  am  much 
better  that  I  was  last  week.  In  fact  all  we  want  to  make  us  happy 
is  our  head,  our  best  beloved,  you  who  are  exposed  to  so  many 
privations  as  well  as  dangers. 
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"P.S.  When  I  sent  my  letter  down  yesterday,  dearest,  it  was 
too  late  for  the  mail  so  I  have  opened  it  to  say  how  happy  I  was  at 
receiving  your  letter  last  night.  It  must  have  been  your  left  hand 
that  was  shot.  Poor  young  Holliday!  Where  do  his  relatives  live? 
Tell  me  that  I  may  write  to  them,  his  parents,  wife  or  sisters. 
Truly  your  escape  from  death  seems  miraculous  and  I  have  of¬ 
fered  and  will  continue  to  offer  a  grateful  heart  to  God  for  His 
mercy  to  you.” 

Ellen  had  believed  it  was  Sherman’s  left  hand  that  was 
wounded,  "otherwise,”  she  wrote  April  23  rd,  "I  thought  you 
could  not  have  written  me  the  long  letters  you  did  after  the 
battle.  Some  of  the  papers  are  making  a  great  fuss  about  the 
absence  of  pickets  and  the  consequent  surprise.  General  Grant 
has  been  tried  and  condemned  by  a  Supreme  Court  of  newspaper 
correspondents  and  editors  who  of  course,  know  more  of  what 
was  done,  what  was  left  undone,  and  what  ought  to  have  been 
done  than  the  best  Generals  in  the  field.  I  am  just  as  certain  that 
you  took  every  precaution  in  your  power  to  guard  against  sur¬ 
prise  as  I  am  you  are  living,  and  my  equanimity  is  not  the  least 
disturbed.  It  is  hard  that  those  regiments  could  not  have  a  chance 
to  retrieve  their  characters.  They  were  so  green  that  their  running 
might  be  overlooked  and  they  should  have  a  chance  to  redeem 
their  name  when  better  disciplined.” 

Once  assured  of  her  husband’s  well-being,  spring  reassumed 
its  freshness  for  Ellen.  The  fruit  trees  in  the  walled-garden  were 
a  mass  of  pink-flushed  bloom,  the  grass  vivid-green  in  the  golden 
sunlight:  "You  can  imagine  how  the  children  frisk  and  play.  I 
am  busy  yet  putting  up  window-blinds  and  making  curtains. 
The  Doctor  says  Lizzie  must  not  go  to  school  for  a  while  but 
she  is  working  around  with  me  all  the  time,  busy  doing  every¬ 
thing  I  do.” 

General  Sherman  managed,  before  his  hand  became  too  pain¬ 
ful,  to  pen  an  affectionate  note  to  his  foster-mother.  I  have 
written  several  letters  of  late  to  you,  to  Willy  and  to  your 
Mother,”  he  wrote  Ellen  from  Camp  Shiloh  (April  2 4).  Tell 
Theresa,  I  thank  her  for  hers,  but  writing  is  painful  to  my  hand 
and  she  must  excuse  me  for  a  few  days.  At  first  the  wound  gave 
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me  no  pain,  but  I  wrote  so  much  that  when  it  began  to  inflame 
it  got  very  sore  and  affected  my  fingers  so  they  are  quite  stiff.  In 
the  small  pain  I  have  suffered  I  can  feel  for  the  thousands  of  poor 
fellows  with  all  sorts  of  terrible  wounds.”  He  was  mindful,  too, 
of  Mr.  Ewing  and  could  think  of  nothing  that  would  give  him 
more  pleasure  than  to  forward  some  self-drawn  maps.  "I  sent  a 
copy  of  my  map  to  your  Father,  and  now  inclose  the  rough- 
draft  note  of  my  official  reports,  from  which  I  think  you  can 
trace  my  movements.  All  the  troops  south  of  the  main  Corinth 
road  were  forced  back  to  the  river.  The  hue  and  cry  against 
Grant  is  wrong.  I  was  not  surprised  and  I  was  in  advance.  It  is 
outrageous  for  the  cowardly  newsmongers  thus  to  defame  men 
whose  lives  are  exposed.  The  story  of  men  being  bayonetted  in 
their  tents  is  a  pure  lie.  I  sent  Willy  a  box  of  cannon  balls  and 
bullets  which  he  must  share  with  Tom.  I  would  like  to  see  Willy’s 
eyes  when  he  sees  the  dread  missiles.” 

Mr.  Ewing  used  his  pen  ably  against  the  newspaper  detractors 
of  his  son-in-law.  There  appeared  in  the  Louisville  Journal, 
May  10,  1862,  the  following  stirring  and  just  defense  signed 
simply  "E.” 

General  W.  T.  Sherman 

"The  Editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  accuses  this  gallant 
officer  of  suffering  his  division  to  be  surprised  on  Sunday  morning 
at  Shiloh,  and  holds  him  responsible  for  the  blood  shed  on  that 
signal  day.  He  obtains  his  information  from  his  correspondents, 
who  got  theirs  from  the  fugitives,  with  whom  they  herded  under 
the  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  official  reports  show  the 
accusation  to  be  entirely  false.  The  two  armies  lay  fronting  each 
other  for  days,  like  two  adverse  lions,  each  awaiting  the  favorable 
moment  for  a  bound.  A  battle  was  certain,  but  neither  knew 
which  would  be  the  assailant.  On  Sunday  morning,  General 
Sherman’s  pickets  were  driven  in.  He  could  not  know  whether  it 
was  a  general  attack  or  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  but  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  on  horseback,  rode  to  the  spot,  and  proved  it  to  be  a 
movement  of  the  whole  rebel  force.  He  gave  notice  to  the  Com- 
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manding  General  and  the  Generals  of  the  other  divisions,  and  had 
his  men  all  drawn  out  and  arranged  in  order  of  battle  before  the 
enemy  approached  within  striking  distance.  He  was  ready  for 
the  fight,  and  no  one  denies  that  he  and  the  great  mass  of  his 
division  fought  it  out  bravely.  But  owing  to  the  unlucky  cap¬ 
ture  of  General  Prentiss  with  a  large  body  of  his  troops,  and  the 
flight  of  masses  of  his  own  men,  General  Sherman’s  position  was 
so  weakened  that  he  could  not  maintain  it,  but,  in  the  course  of 
the  day’s  fight,  fell  back  and  took  a  second  and  afterwards  a  third 
position,  which  he  and  the  brave  fellows  who  fought  under  his 
command  held  firmly  and  kept  the  enemy  in  check  until  rein¬ 
forcements  arrived.  He  was  twice  wounded — had  three  horses 
shot  under  him — the  brave  fellows  who  remained  and  fought  suf¬ 
fered  terrible  loss,  but  they  showed  pluck;  most  of  them  were  raw 
recruits  who  had  never  seen  service,  but  they  fought  like  veterans. 
But  here  I  differ  with  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette .  I  take  sides  with 
those  that  fought — he  with  those  that  ran.  In  choosing  sides, 
however,  I  think  the  Editor  has  been  somewhat  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  General  Sherman  belonged  to  the  fighting  not  to 
the  running  corps.  The  manner  in  which  he  dealt  with  corre¬ 
spondents  who  intruded  themselves  as  spies  into  his  camp  has 
not  been  forgotten  or  forgiven.  Indeed  that  band  of  worthies 
have  ever  since  waged  a  most  vigorous  war  against  Gen.  Sherman, 
and  were  much  more  likely,  at  one  time,  to  overpower  him  than 
was  the  rebel  army  at  Shiloh. 

“They  were  a  class  of  adversaries  which  neither  courage  nor 
conduct  could  enable  him  to  resist.  Ariosto,  in  his  account  of  the 
expedition  of  Rinaldo  to  the  enchanted  Isle,  has  him  assailed  by 
lions,  tigers,  bears,  and  dragons,  all  of  which  he  repels  bravely 
at  last  he  is  set  upon  by  an  innumerable  host  of  snapping  turtles, 
against  which  sword  and  spear  and  shield  were  unavailing,  and  he 
would  have  been  pulled  down  and  muddled  to  death  had  he  not 
been  saved  by  magic.  The  bearing  of  General  Sherman  in  this 
hard-fought  field — the  skill  and  tact  and  courage  which  he  dis¬ 
played,  the  unanimous  approbation  of  his  brother  officers  and  of 
the  men  who  fought  with  him  or  under  him,  and  the  strong 
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commendation  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  division,  have 
done  all  for  him,  which,  in  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  magic  could  do 
for  the  half-vanquished  Paladin.” 

"E” 

Loving  her  home,  Ellen  could  never  talk  enough  about  it.  ”1 
have  not  told  you  how  nicely  we  have  our  household  arranged.” 
It  was  a  subject  that  made  her  in  thought  lean  closer  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  seek  his  eyes  in  fancy,  so  assured  was  she  that  he  was 
picturing  and  enjoying  each  point  as  she  sketched  it.  "First,  I 
have  over  the  mantelpiece  in  my  parlour  that  picture  of  Father’s 
which  you  had  framed  in  Louisiana  (I  had  it  varnished),  and 
under  it  the  Crucifix  you  bought  me  in  St.  Louis.  On  one  side  of 
the  room  I  have  Beard’s  picture  of  Minnie  with  a  northern  light 
on  it,  and  on  either  side  of  it  hang  your  picture  and  John’s.  Be¬ 
tween  the  north  windows  is  my  picture.  In  another  recess  I  have 
Boyle’s  and  Henrietta’s  portraits  hung  high,  and  beneath  them 
on  each  side  the  Archbishop  and  Father  Ryder  and  under  those 
the  pretty  medallion  of  the  Madonna.  All  are  hung  with  hand¬ 
some  cords  and  tassels,  and  with  my  pretty  new  carpet  and  a 
comfortable  sofa  from  Mother’s  they  give  the  room  quite  a 
furnished  appearance.”  It  needed  no  more  than  a  few  of  her 
cherished  ornaments  scattered  lovingly  about  to  make  a  room 
seem  well-furnished  in  Ellen’s  eyes.  "In  the  back-parlour  I  have 
a  good  bed  and  suitable  appointments,  and  there  I  will  put  the 
first  of  your  friends  that  you  send  up  to  me  to  take  care  of.”  To 
be  sure,  the  sitting-room  was  rather  bare,  "nothing  but  a  carpet, 
blinds,  and  a  few  tables  and  chairs — there  the  children  romp  as 
they  please.  The  dining-room  is  well-supplied  with  cupboards 
and  is  shady,  cool  and  pleasant  whilst  the  kitchen  has  a  fireplace 
and  is  large  and  well-lighted.  I  have  the  front  room  upstairs, 
where  I  am  now  writing.”  The  two  older  girls  had  a  large,  sunny 
room  back  of  their  mother’s  with  a  door  between:  "They  have 
the  birds  (that  you  painted  for  them),  framed  and  hung  on  the 
wall  and  they  take  great  pride  in  their  room  and  keep  it  spotless.” 
Sherman  had  painted  a  woodpecker  for  Minnie  because  her  hair 
was  red,  and  a  dove  for  Lizzie  because  of  her  gentle  ways.  Both 
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girls  cherished  the  pictures  throughout  life.  "At  any  time  I  could 
give  my  room  to  a  guest,  and  should  you  send  up  a  dozen  wounded 
I  could  put  beds  in  all  the  rooms  and  take  care  of  everyone  of 
them.  Willy  is  in  the  Third  Reader  and  reads  and  spells  remark¬ 
ably  well.  Kate  says  he  is  very  ambitious  and  intelligent.  Tommy 
and  Willy  are  anxiously  awaiting  those  bullets  and  the  girls  pro¬ 
test  they  are  to  have  some  of  the  relics  also.” 

Close  to  her  mother  as  she  was,  Ellen  spent  every  possible  mo¬ 
ment  with  the  invalid.  The  same  comradeship  as  of  old  existed 
between  the  two,  deepened  by  the  sharing  of  many  burdens  and 
confidences  and  sweetened  by  the  gay  laughter  that  rang  out  so 
often  as  they  knitted  and  chatted,  for  Mrs.  Ewing’s  hands  were 
never  idle  even  now,  except  on  the  days  when  pain  forced  her  to 
rest  upon  the  couch.  But  there  were  still  days  and  weeks  at  a 
time  when  she  seemed  much  the  same  busy  person.  Mutual  con¬ 
cern  over  their  men  in  so  much  danger  at  the  front  strengthened 
the  tie.  All  the  boys  were  in  service  but  Philemon,  yet  even  he, 
with  his  frail  health  and  family  of  seven,  sought  at  least  a  non- 
combatant  position;  but  although  hopeful  to  the  last  that  he 
might  render  personal  service  to  his  country,  Philemon  had  to 
remain  inactive  at  home. 

Several  weeks  passed  waiting  in  suspense  for  the  news  of  the 
battle  which  "seemed  to  us  last  Saturday  could  not  be  delayed  a 
day  longer,”  Ellen  wrote  Sherman,  May  22.  "My  faith  and  hope 
are  stronger  than  fear,  but  my  contending  emotions  make  a 
quiet  suspense  painful.  Your  sword  is  scoured  bright  and  hangs 
in  my  room;  your  trunk  is  in  the  boy’s  room  and  your  watch  is 
carefully  put  away.  I  have  sent  your  picture  (the  one  you  had 
taken  for  me  in  New  York),  to  Tom  Ewing  in  Washington  to 
have  some  pictures  taken  from  it  for  me  and  the  family.” 

Meanwhile  General  Sherman,  at  Halleck’s  command,  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  steady  advance  with  his  regiment  towards  Corinth,  where 
the  Confederates  had  a  force  of  53,000  men  under  General 
Beauregard.  He  wrote  his  wife  from  Corinth,  May  23:  Dearest 
Ellen;  an  opportunity  occurs  by  which  I  can  send  back  word  to 
Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  I  avail  myself  of  it  to  tell  you  I  am 
well  and  that  though  we  are  constantly  skirmishing  we  have  not 
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yet  had  a  pitched  battle.  My  division  has  much  improved  and  I 
think  we  shall  hold  them  better  to  their  places. 

"I  can  hear  nothing  of  Boyle  and  Charley.  Write  to  them  for 
me  and  say  that  I  am  extremely  busy  but  that  I  would  prefer 
each  of  us  should  be  on  different  lines  to  diminish  the  chances.” 
Loyalty  to  the  Ewing  family,  always  strong  with  Sherman,  in¬ 
creased  with  the  years.  ‘Tor  the  survivor  must  take  care  of  the 
children.  If  I  survive,  I  will  take  care  of  theirs  and  if  they  sur¬ 
vive  they  must  take  care  of  mine.” 

General  Beauregard  issued  orders.  May  25,  for  the  evacuation 
and  withdrawal  of  his  troops  from  Corinth  southward  down 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th, 
Sherman’s  division  with  other  Union  forces  rushed  over  the 
abandoned  fortifications  and  into  the  burning  town.  The  event 
was  one  which  must  be  celebrated  fittingly,  so  Ellen  gave  a  party 
for  the  girls.  “It  is  now  a  little  after  nine  at  night.  Sam  Lilly  is 
playing  the  fiddle  in  the  dining-room,  where  an  oilcloth  covers 
the  floor.  Minnie,  Lizzie  and  Mary  Willock  and  Doctor  Boerst- 
ler’s  daughters  and  my  two  girls  (Gertrude  and  Emily),  are 
dancing  to  their  heart’s  content.  I  cannot  let  them  stay  up  late, 
so  I  must  go  down  soon  and  give  Sammy  his  marching  orders.” 
The  three  younger  children  watched  the  dancing,  “until  they 
got  too  sleepy  to  stay  up  and  now  they  are  as  sound  asleep  as  dear 
little  Rachel.”  The  war-missiles  had  arrived  and  elicited  intense 
admiration  but  some  little  apprehension  lest  they  should  explode. 
“The  box  is  still  in  the  corner  of  the  front  hall  where  the  express- 
man  deposited  it  the  day  he  brought  it  up.” 

The  dancing  master,  Sam  Lilly,  coming  in  now  and  then  with 
his  fiddle,  provided  music  for  an  occasional  evening,  but  Ellen 
missed  her  piano.  It  amused  the  children  greatly  to  watch  their 
mother  play  and  listen  to  her  rollicking  voice  while  she  sang  their 
favorite  songs.  “What  do  you  think  of  my  buying  a  piano?”  she 
asked  her  husband  June  1st.  “We  have  so  many  daughters,  I 
think  we  might  as  well  get  one  now.  Minnie,  at  least  should  be 
taking  lessons.  I  can  get  a  good  new  one  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars.  If  I  have  a  piano  now,  the  children  can  dance 
of  evenings  and  they  will  not  be  so  stiff  and  awkward  when  they 
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grow  up.”  Agile  Willy  had  no  need  of  dancing  for  exercise. 
"Willy  is  on  the  tops  of  trees  after  cherries  already.  How  well  I 
remember  seeing  you  climb  the  cherry  trees  when  not  much 
larger  than  he.  Little  did  I  think  then  when  I  looked  at  you — 
me  timid,  shrinking  and  wondering  at  your  boldness,  that  in 
later  years  my  courage  would  be  called  upon  to  enable  you  to 
bear  the  bitter  trials  of  life.  But  so  it  has  been,  and  I  thank  God 
that  in  our  day  of  trouble  my  heart  did  homage  to  your  peerless 
virtue  and  more  than  ever  before  held  you  as  the  first,  best  and 
dearest  one  to  me  on  earth.  You  have  nobly  weathered  the  storm 
and  are  thrice  dear  to  me  on  account  of  the  troubles  you  have 
had  and  the  dangers  you  braved.” 

Ellen  strove  to  keep  the  house  cheerful  and  gay  for  her  chil¬ 
dren’s  sake,  but  her  heart  was  often  heavy  when  she  went  over 
home  each  morning  to  see  how  her  mother  had  passed  the  night. 
"Mother  is  very  sick  and  I  fear  she  will  never  be  any  better.”  Yet 
her  mother  bore  witness  to  her  daughter’s  fortitude  in  a  June 
letter  to  Boyle,  "Dear  Ellen  is  all  hope  and  excitement  (as  well, 
no  doubt,  much  anxiety  at  times)  concerning  her  husband,  but 
bears  up  wonderfully  in  all  her  trials.”  Reports  from  Charley 
alarmed  Ellen  too;  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  at  the  Alton  Bar¬ 
racks  took  a  heavy  toll.  "Uncle  Charley”  in  danger  of  catching 
the  dread  disease  drew  an  affectionate  letter  from  her,  June  3. 
"If  you  get  the  smallpox  have  us  telegraphed,  and  I  will  go  out 
and  nurse  you  myself.  I  am  not  the  least  bit  afraid  of  it.” 

Ellen’s  memory  was  excellent,  especially  for  anniversaries. 
"This  day  last  year,”  she  reminded  her  husband,  June  12, 
'‘Charley  and  I  were  packing  in  St.  Louis,  starting  home  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  How  much  has  happened  since  that  time!  and  how 
much  we  have  to  be  grateful  for,  when  you  reflect  what  might 
have  befallen  us  and  what  misfortunes  and  sorrows  might  have 
been  ours!  How  I  long  to  see  you!  I  trust  that  when  you  settle 
down  at  some  Post  for  the  summer,  you  will  let  me  take  Willy 
and  go  to  you.”  Fresh  air  and  sunshine  had  done  wonders  for 
eleven-year-old  Lizzie.  "She  can  climb  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
cherry-tree  as  well  as  Willy.  Tommy  stays  below  and  gobbles  up 
the  cherries  and  raises  an  alarming  yell  when  not  allowed  the 
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lion’s  share.  Minnie  is  taller  than  Aunt  Sissy,  and  within  an  inch 
of  my  height.” 

June  roses  and  tulips,  the  garden  with  its  witchery  of  budding 
flowers  fascinated  Ellen  and  the  children  each  summer.  "You 
never  saw  such  a  time  as  the  children  have  outdoors.  They  have 
appropriated  and  divided  all  the  cherry,  peach,  pear  and  apple- 
trees — all  the  rose  bushes  and  flower  beds,  so  there  is  very  little 
left  for  me  but  the  grape  vines  and  the  children  themselves.  We 
are  very  happy — only  one  thing  wanting  and  that  to  me  a  sad 
vacancy — your  presence.  Children  are  too  light-hearted  and  too 
much  absorbed  in  passing  scenes  to  miss  the  absent  long  at  a 
time.”  But  to  Ellen  how  endless  the  time  seemed  without  her 
husband!  "It  is  now  seven  months  since  I  saw  you  last.  When 
shall  I  have  that  happiness  again?”  She  welcomed  with  keen 
interest  any  task  connected  with  him,  copying  the  reports  he 
sent  and  making  notes  for  a  sketch  her  father  was  writing: 
"Charles  A.  Dana  asked  him  to  write  a  life  of  yours  for  Apple¬ 
ton’s  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography  ” 

"P.S.  Boyle  wants  to  get  to  you.  He  is  in  Cox’s  division  in  Fre¬ 
mont’s  department.  The  division  is  out  of  the  way  and  has  not 
participated  in  affairs.” 

Instead  of  Sherman’s  antipathy  to  and  distrust  of  newspaper 
editors  and  reporters  abating,  the  disfavor  in  which  he  held  them 
increased.  Their  attack  on  General  Grant  made  him  fume.  He 
denounced  the  "miserable  class  of  corrupt  editors”  in  a  letter  to 
his  wife  June  6.  "They  are  the  chief  source  of  this  unhappy  war. 
They  fan  the  flame  of  local  hatreds  and  keep  alive  the  prejudices 
which  have  forced  friends  into  opposing  hostile  ranks.”  Though 
she  had  no  reason  to  love  them  herself,  Ellen  was  constantly 
advising  a  more  conciliatory  attitude.  She  had  told  him  in  May, 
"The  Cincinnati  Commercial  really  seems  disposed  to  do  you 
justice.  If  you  give  them  a  little  kindness,  they  will  prove  your 
best  friends.”  Now  with  this  fresh  explosion  of  wrath  she  warned 
him  again  in  her  June  20th  letter:  "This  is  the  day  you  thought 
you  would  reach  Memphis.  You  ought  to  be  a  little  circumspect 
in  your  denunciations  of  the  newspapers  and  not  be  too  sweep¬ 
ing  and  too  general.  Many  of  the  editors  and  their  correspondents 
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are  true  friends  of  yours  and  admire  you  and  you  ought  not  in 
common  politeness  to  repulse  them  all  without  distinction.” 

Ellen’s  cousin,  Mother  Angela,  and  some  of  her  Sisters  had  at 
the  request  of  the  government  established  three  hospitals  in 
Memphis  for  the  care  of  the  wounded.  General  Grant  admired 
their  work,  commending  the  cleanliness  of  the  wards,  the  well- 
cooked  and  nourishing  food  prepared  by  their  trained  dietitians. 
For  Mother  Angela  herself,  Grant  had  words  of  sincerest  praise, 
— "She  is  a  woman  of  rare  charm  of  manner,  unusual  ability  and 
marvelous  executive  talent.”  Having  heard  of  Mother  Angela’s 
presence  in  Memphis,  Ellen  added  a  postscript:  "You  will  see 
Sister  Angela,  and  if  you  stay  there  long  enough  you  will  see  me. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?” 

In  mid-July  President  Lincoln  summoned  General  Halleck  to 
Washington  and  placed  him  over  McClellan  as  general-in-chief 
of  all  armies.  General  Grant  succeeded  him  in  the  West,  and  he 
at  once  gave  General  Sherman  the  command  of  Memphis,  a  post 
practically  isolated  from  the  balance  of  the  division.  But  Grant 
had  every  confidence  that,  in  Sherman’s  hands,  the  town  would 
be  well  administered  and  entirely  secure.  On  his  approach  to 
Memphis  along  the  marshy  road,  Sherman  contracted  a  touch 
of  malaria,  which,  true  to  his  compact  with  his  wife,  he  reported 
in  due  season.  Ellen  was  too  well  aware  of  his  careless  attitude 
towards  his  health  not  to  be  instantly  alarmed  lest  it  be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  serious  illness,  but  she  tried  in  vain  to  secure  tele¬ 
graphic  communications  with  him.  Thursday  night,  July  3rd, 
she  wrote:  "I  am  so  uneasy  about  you,  that  I  can  scarcely  take 
any  rest  or  comfort  to  myself.  Your  letter  of  the  22nd  said  you 
had  been  very  sick.  I  have  telegraphed,  or  attempted  to  telegraph 
you  or  General  Grant,  but  they  refused  all  messages  to  Memphis 
(except  on  business),  at  some  of  the  offices  through  which  our 
dispatches  have  to  go.  If  I  do  not  hear  from  you  before  Sunday, 
I  will  not  wait  for  Monday’s  mail  but  will  start  for  Memphis  my¬ 
self  and  persuade  you  home  if  possible.”  She  had  a  bit  of  bad  news 
of  her  own  to  give  and  strove  to  tell  it  as  unconcernedly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Mother  of  two  active  and  adventurous  boys,  she  had  long 
since  learned  to  take  their  mishaps  philosophically,  nevertheless 
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her  heart  was  pitiful  as  she  ministered  to  them.  "P.S.  We  have 
never  had  a  more  bountiful  season  of  fruits  and  I  have  put  up  a 
great  deal  already.  Two  little  boys  have  fallen  from  our  cherry- 
tree  and  broken  their  arms — Willy  being  one.  He  bears  it  man¬ 
fully.” 

Sherman’s  first  step  in  Memphis  was  to  construct  a  strongly 
fortified  position;  then  by  constant  drilling  and  training  he  de¬ 
veloped  his  division  into  an  effective  fighting  machine.  He  made 
incessant  warfare  against  marauding  guerilla  bands,  encouraged 
reopening  of  shops,  churches  and  theatres  and  as  far  as  was  hu¬ 
manly  possible  in  a  Southern  town  occupied  by  Union  troops 
tempered  the  asperities  of  war.  The  duties  of  the  post  were  no 
sinecure  and  Sherman  allowed  himself  neither  rest  nor  time  to 
recuperate. 

A  letter  Sherman  wrote  Ellen  from  Moscow  reached  her  the 
Saturday  following  her  appeal,  and  relieved  her  worry  somewhat 
by  the  assurance  that  her  husband  was  better,  "except  that,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  nothing  cheering  in  the  news  and  I  still  feel 
downhearted  and  uneasy.  Affairs  are  in  the  most  confusing  state. 
Things  look  dark  and  gloomy  wherever  presented  to  view.  There 
has  been  nothing  but  disaster  before  Richmond.  Troops  are  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  the  East.  They  will  strip  the  West  and  then  allow  the 
army  to  lie  idle  before  Richmond  until  a  sufficient  force  is  sent 
out  to  sweep  off  our  detached  bodies  in  the  South  and  West.  I 
have  not  heard  anything  through  the  papers  of  Breckenridge  and 
his  Confederate  forces  at  Holly  Springs.  I  feel  exceedingly 
anxious  about  it.” 

Not  at  all  satisfied  that  Sherman  was  as  well  as  he  claimed  to 
be,  Ellen  still  hoped  that  if  she  wrote  to  his  commander,  General 
Grant,  he  would  be  ordered  home  for  a  few  weeks’  recuperation 
and  ingenuously  suggested  to  her  husband,  "It  is  too  far  South 
to  fight  at  this  season.  You  have  had  thirteen  months  of  hard 
labor,  anxiety  and  exposure.  Bring  Dayton  and  come  and  make 
us  a  visit.  The  country  looks  beautiful.  We  have  a  pleasant  home 
and  the  children  are  so  well  and  happy.  P.S.  I  have  bought  a 
piano.” 

However,  ten  days  later  (July  17),  Ellen  had  to  confess  her 
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strategy  unsuccessful:  "General  Grant  writes  me  (in  answer  to 
a  letter  from  me) ,  that  he  had  asked  you  to  take  a  leave  and  you 
refused  to  do  so.  I  am  so  disappointed,  as  I  had  hoped  to  see  you 
home.” 

Mrs.  Ewing’s  health  continued  to  give  Ellen  grave  alarm;  the 
excessively  hot  summer  tired  her  mother  extremely.  Hearing  of 
the  benefit  many  invalids  were  deriving  at  a  "Water-Cure  Estab¬ 
lishment”  at  Shepards,  east  of  Columbus,  Ellen  persuaded  her 
mother  to  try  the  effects  of  the  baths  and  massage  treatments. 
Shepards  was  a  pretty  spot,  set  in  a  grove  of  elms,  a  half-day’s 
drive  from  Lancaster.  Ellen  could  plan  to  spend  at  least  one  day 
a  week  there  with  her  mother,  so  it  was  with  a  relieved  heart  that 
she  set  off  with  Mrs.  Ewing  in  the  carriage  to  see  her  comfortably 
settled  at  the  Water-Cure  with  her  maid  Rosy  to  wait  on  her 
and  Lizzie  (who  was  "still  drooping”)  for  company.  It  was 
lonely  returning  the  next  day,  yet  "I  am  fortunate  in  my  regi¬ 
ment  of  light  infantry.  They  are  in  fine  order  and  are  thriving 
and  happy  but  I  would  like  to  see  my  commanding  General.  I 
enclose  herein  the  key  to  my  hat-box  which  I  sent  down  by  to¬ 
day’s  express  with  some  light  clothing  and  plenty  of  handker¬ 
chiefs.” 

August  continued  unbearably  hot  and  Ellen  thought  of  the 
many  discomforts  to  which  "you  must  be  subjected,  living  in 
tents  in  your  warm  climate.”  The  boys  played  outdoors  the  whole 
of  their  vacation,  swimming  and  fishing  with  Philemon’s  boys. 
"Willy  is  climbing  trees  and  walking  roofs  again.”  Twelve-year- 
old  Minnie  liked  to  run  over  to  her  grandfather’s,  and  spent 
hours  curled  up  on  the  window  seat  reading  Goldsmith  s  poems. 
"Elly  is  stepping  up  and  down  the  hall  from  my  room  to  the 
nursery  and  back  again,  nursing  her  doll  asleep  and  singing  John 
Brown’s  body  lies  smouldering  in  the  grave,’  giving  the  chorus 
with  great  spirit.  There  is  scarcely  a  song  she  does  not  attempt  to 
sing,  even  your  old  song  'Landlord,  fill  the  flowing  bowl. 

Vacation  for  everyone  but  Sherman,  busy  administrator  and 
disciplinarian.  By  August  Ellen  had  accepted,  as  gracefully  as 
necessity  demanded,  his  decree  that  he  would  not  come  home. 
However,  he  must  indulge  her  in  one  request.  Dear  Cump,  if 
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you  will  not  come  to  see  me  and  will  not  let  me  go  to  see  you,  I 
will  feel  hurt  and  think  you  unkind  if  you  do  not  at  least  gratify 
me  by  having  your  picture  taken  in  full  uniform.  I  want  a  carte 
de  visite  likeness,  and  I  want  you  to  submit  with  the  best  grace 
you  can.”  Her  eyes  twinkled  with  fun  as  she  continued  her  coax¬ 
ing,  for  she  knew  how  he  loved  her  gay  fooling.  ''Remember 
there  was  never  a  hero  who  was  not  intimidated  by  his  wife. 
Father  says  Napoleon  would  have  died  successful  and  prosperous, 
had  he  not  exempted  himself  from  this  great  natural  law.  So  as 
misery  loves  company,  you  can  console  yourself  with  reflections 
on  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  [Ellen  knew  her  European  history] 
and  other  famed  heroes  whose  wives  would  tease  and  torment 
and  give  them  trouble  continuously.  So  reconcile  yourself  to  the 
picture,  for  I  must  have  it.” 

The  summer  of  1862  was  arduous  for  Sherman.  The  feeding, 
clothing  and  housing  of  the  thousands  of  slave-dependents 
through  the  countryside  about  Memphis  was  one  of  the  many 
difficult  problems  he  had  to  handle  in  his  administration.  His  sick 
and  wounded  constituted  another.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
most  humane  treatment  was  given  sick  soldiers  in  their  "regi¬ 
mental  hospitals  or  hospitals  established  near  at  hand,  where  as 
they  convalesce  they  can  join.  Yet  hundreds  are  trying  to  get 
their  brothers  and  sons  home.”  A  home-loving  man  himself,  he 
sympathized  with  the  wish.  "I  know  full  well  the  intense  desire 
to  get  home,  but  any  army  would  be  ruined  if  all  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  permitted  to  go  home  on  leave.” 

So  Ellen’s  pleas  to  him  to  come  home  for  a  short  rest  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  Proof  of  the  long  and  frequent  letters  she  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  receive  from  him  is  shown  in  the  laments  which 
only  half  hide  wifely  concern  that  her  husband  might  not  be 
well.  Ellen  would  have  to  see  for  herself  and  kept  suggesting  a 
visit  to  him,  though  to  obtain  permission  from  her  disciplinarian 
husband  meant  a  vast  amount  of  coaxing.  "You  do  not  mean  to 
forbid  me  seeing  you  during  the  entire  time  of  your  stay  in 
Memphis,  do  you?  and  then  start  out  on  the  fearful  winter  cam¬ 
paign  without  giving  me  one  look  at  you!  Can’t  you  in  some  way 
that  will  not  seem  to  you  dishonorable,  let  me  have  the  happiness 
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of  seeing  you,  if  for  ever  so  short  a  time?  I  do  not  wish  to  sway 
you  from  what  you  think  right,  but  I  want  you  to  indulge  me  if 
you  can.”  Her  husband  had  been  deeply  humiliated  and  de¬ 
pressed  in  spirit  when  they  last  parted.  “Should  it  be  God’s  will, 
that  we  never  meet  again,  my  recollections  will  be  gloomy  in  the 
extreme.  But  my  hope  is  strong  that  you  will  be  spared  to  return 
to  your  family  in  whose  heart  you  will  live  forever.  Even  Tommy 
kneels  twice  as  long  to  pray  for  you,  as  he  does  for  the  rest  of  his 
prayers.” 

As  vacation  time  drew  to  a  close,  school  plans  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  occupied  Ellen’s  mind.  The  Academy  at  Notre  Dame 
in  Indiana,  established  by  Eliza  Gillespie’s  Order  of  the  Holy 
Cross  Sisters,  attracted  Ellen  for  many  reasons; — excellent  school¬ 
ing  and  religious  training;  up-to-date  buildings  and  equipment. 
Philemon’s  children  were  enrolled  and  were  eager  to  have  Minnie 
and  Willy  join  them.  “I  think  I  will  send  Minnie  and  Willy  up 
to  Notre  Dame.  They  must  have  religious  instruction,  so  that 
they  will  have  strong  faith.”  That  her  plan  would  meet  with  her 
husband’s  approval  she  was  confident.  The  splendid  nursing  the 
Sisters  were  giving  at  the  Memphis  hospital  and  his  daily  sight 
of  their  self-sacrificing  devotion  increased  his  admiration  for  the 
Order.  He  cooperated  in  every  way  with  Mother  Angela — “Eliza 
Gillespie  can  tell  you  whether  I  take  an  interest  in  the  sick  or 
no — ”  and  in  return  Mother  Angela  was  grateful  for  his  ap¬ 
preciation,  support  and  courtesy.  “Sister  Angela  wrote  me  a  kind 
letter  praising  you.  Father  was  much  touched  by  it.  Your  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Sisters’  visit  to  Headquarters  amused  us  greatly.  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  that  Sister  Angela  is  likely  to  be  removed  from 
Memphis.  She  will  probably  take  charge  at  the  Academy  of 
Notre  Dame  this  winter.  They  have  completed  a  fine  new  build¬ 
ing  and  have  it  well-supplied  with  baths  and  every  modern  com¬ 
fort.  P.S.  You  can  return  my  hat  box  with  a  new  dress  in  it  for 
me  of  some  color  you  like.” 

The  most  harassing  rumors  reached  Lancaster  the  morning  of 
August  30.  It  was  said  that  Cox’s  division  near  Washington  had 
been  cut  up  by  the  Confederates  and  forced  to  retire.  Boyle  was 
in  that  division.  I  trust  in  God  he  is  safe.  ’  The  family  waited 
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anxiously  for  more  details,  but  few  names  of  either  the  dead  or 
wounded  came  through.  Four  days  later  Ellen  was  still  in  sus¬ 
pense.  "We  hear  very  few  particulars  of  the  severe  contest  near 
Washington.  Boyle  is  there,  but  whether  living  or  dead,  wounded 
or  unharmed  we  cannot  learn.  We  feel  most  anxious  but  we 
know  that  if  Boyle  is  gone,  his  life  was  offered  a  most  willing 
sacrifice.  No  better  death  could  man  meet — no  greater  glory — 
than  to  fill  a  patriot’s  grave.  Poor  Henrietta  has  been  within 
sound  of  the  firing.  I  pity  her  in  her  sad  anxiety.” 

That  Ellen’s  confidence  in  her  brother’s  willingness  to  sacrifice 
his  life  for  his  country  was  justified,  Boyle  proved  in  a  letter  he 
had  written  his  "Darling  Wife,”  Thursday,  July  17,  1862,  from 
Camp  Jones,  Virginia:  "I  intend  to  remain  in  the  Army  until  the 
rebellion  is  entirely  subdued.  The  future  happiness  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  and  our  children’s  children  depend  upon  their  overthrow 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Government.  We  will  have  incessant  war 
otherwise,  as  they  had  for  a  thousand  years  in  Europe.  After 
God,  every  man’s  duty  is  due  to  his  country  and  it  has  a  right 
to  demand  his  life  if  it  needs  it.  In  obedience  to  the  Divine  com¬ 
mand,  I  will  Tender  to  Caesar  what  belongs  to  Caesar.’  ”  The 
letter  is  stained  with  the  flowers  Boyle  always  enclosed,  whenever 
possible,  as  a  love  token  to  his  wife. 

Early  in  September  John  Sherman  wrote  Ellen  he  was  going 
down  to  Memphis  soon  to  see  his  brother.  "I  could  easily  go  with 
him.  Remember  my  great  disappointment  at  not  seeing  you  last 
winter,  when  I  reached  St.  Louis  the  day  after  you  had  left. 
Times  look  gloomy  now,  and  maybe  none  of  us  will  long  survive 
the  present  struggle.”  Sherman  was  as  pleased  as  Ellen  to  have 
her  make  him  a  visit  under  so  dependable  an  escort,  and  answered 
at  once  bidding  her  come.  "I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  am, 
my  dearest  Cump,”  she  wrote  September  10,  "since  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  4th  giving  me  permission  to  visit  you.  I  tele¬ 
graphed  John  as  soon  as  I  read  your  letter.”  To  her  dismay  John 
replied  that  his  plans  were  changed,  "that  he  was  not  going  to 
Memphis  but  would  be  at  Columbus  today  and  at  the  Burnet 
House  (Cincinnati)  on  Thursday.  Lee  is  in  Maryland  and  Bragg 
is  marching  into  Kentucky,  but  I  do  not  want  to  lose  my  chance 
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of  seeing  you,  if  for  ever  so  short  a  time.  Unless  I  find  it  utterly 
impossible  to  go  down,  I  will  have  the  great  happiness  of  seeing 
you  before  this  letter  reaches  you.  I  will  take  Willy  with  me.” 

Ellen  and  Willy  waited  several  days  in  Cincinnati,  hoping 
each  day  for  more  favorable  word  from  the  Union  forces  that 
would  make  the  trip  down  the  river  safe.  One  of  the  Union  di¬ 
visions  was  across  the  river  three  miles  back  of  Covington,  Gen¬ 
eral  Lew  Wallace  ready  to  advance.  Ellen  was  forced  to  sur¬ 
render  her  hopes  September  13.  "Not  until  today  did  I  lose  all 
hope  of  getting  to  Memphis.  I  came  down  to  Cincinnati  on 
Saturday  with  Willy,  prepared  to  go  on  to  Memphis  if  John 
thought  it  prudent  to  do  so.  I  saw  John  at  once,  but  he  thought 
then  we  could  not  go — yesterday  the  same — but  I  still  hoped 
that  by  today  he  might  look  more  favorably  upon  the  trip.  How¬ 
ever,  today  the  news  was  worse  rather  than  better.  It  is  said  and 
believed  that  our  troops  have  been  overwhelmed  at  Munford- 
ville  [Green  River,  Kentucky]  and  obliged  to  surrender  the 
place.  If  that  be  true,  it  looks  bad  for  our  cause.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  sadly  I  am  disappointed.  I  could  start  and  go  on  alone  in 
spite  of  all  dangers,  but  I  feel  you  would  be  worried  and  not 
pleased.  John  returns  to  Mansfield  in  the  morning  and  Willy  is 
going  with  him.  Minnie  was  to  have  left  home  with  Philemon  this 
morning  for  Notre  Dame.  I  will  go  up  on  Monday  to  Mansfield 
and  take  Willy  from  there  to  Notre  Dame.  It  reminds  me  of  your 
Mother  to  be  going  to  Mansfield.  How  I  wish  she  could  have 
lived  longer!” 

After  a  pleasant  stay  at  Mansfield,  warmly  welcomed  by  John 
and  Cecilia,  Ellen  started  for  St.  Mary’s  near  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
with  Lizzie  and  Willy.  She  wrote  from  there  Tuesday  (October 
1) .  "After  a  short  ride  from  the  depot  of  a  few  miles  we  reached 
the  Academy  where  we  found  Minnie,  Agnes  and  Elly  [Phile¬ 
mon’s  daughters],  rejoiced  to  see  us  and  anxious  to  have  Lizzie 
remain  with  them.  Lizzie  however,  will  not  hear  of  it,  as  nothing 
will  induce  her  to  live  apart  from  me.  Willy  wants  to  stay. 
Tommy  Ewing  has  had  him  out  horseback-riding  already  and 

he  feels  quite  important  to  be  at  College. 

"We  have  heard  from  Boyle.  He  was  in  the  fight  on  Sunday 
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the  14th  and  on  the  terrible  day  of  the  iyth  under  Burnside.  He 
covered  himself  with  glory  in  the  great  battle  of  Antietam.  His 
brigade  forded  the  Antietam  Creek  under  heavy  fire  and  carried 
the  bridge.  He  escaped  unhurt  and  now  commands  a  brigade.” 
From  the  time  of  his  courtship  Henrietta  and  people  in  general 
called  Boyle,  "Hugh,”  but  the  family  continued  to  use  "Boyle” 
or  "Hugh”  as  the  fancy  took  them.  "Charley  is  with  his  company 
in  Kentucky.  I  do  wish  they  could  go  to  you.” 

The  wish  was  gratified  much  sooner  than  she  anticipated.  She 
had  but  just  returned  home  when  a  dispatch  was  received  from 
Charley  saying  his  regiment  had  been  ordered  to  Memphis — the 
wish  of  his  heart!  Ellen  had  barely  taken  off  her  bonnet,  but  she 
telegraphed  Charley  immediately  saying  she  would  meet  him  in 
Cincinnati  the  next  morning  and  go  down  with  him.  Taking 
Tommy,  she  was  in  Cincinnati  by  noon  the  following  day,  and 
by  afternoon  the  party  had  taken  passage  on  the  light  packet 
Mamora  for  Memphis.  Eleven  months  had  elapsed  since  General 
Sherman  had  parted  from  his  wife.  How  happy  he  was  to  greet 
her  and  established  her  in  the  best  suite  the  hotel  afforded !  They 
passed  the  days  in  an  agreeable  round  of  visits,  making  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  staff  and  their  wives.  "There  is  a  constant 
stream  of  people  here  at  Headquarters.  Of  course  I  like  to  see 
the  men  who  are  to  command  in  coming  battles,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  already  borne  distinguished  parts.” 

There  was  so  much  for  her  to  write  home  to  her  father  and 
mother  when  she  could  find  a  free  moment.  Late  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  (November  6 ),  Ellen  had  an  interesting  episode  to  recount 
to  her  father:  "This  evening,  dear  Father,  Cump  and  I  were  in 
the  parlour  with  Majors  Taylor  and  Sanger  and  Captains  McCoy 
and  Taylor  and  Dayton,  when  a  troop  of  officers  were  ushered 
in  with  General  Morgan  L.  Smith,  Colonel  Stuart  and  Colonel 
T.  Kilby  Smith  at  the  head.  In  they  poured  until  the  room  was 
crowded  and  I  retreated  to  a  corner  where  Major  Sanger  whis¬ 
pered  to  me  that  there  was  to  be  a  sword  presentation.  One  of 
the  gentlemen  having  at  that  moment  brought  forward  the 
sword  quite  conspicuously,  it  dawned  upon  Cump  that  there 
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might  be  a  scene  coming  and  in  the  midst  of  his  embarrassment 
he  stepped  up  to  me  and  whispered  to  me  to  retire.”  Supposing 
the  speeches  would  be  short,  Ellen  slipped  out  to  arrange  for 
refreshments  and  "segars,”  but  "managed  to  have  an  ear  to  the 
door  long  enough  to  catch  some  touching  parts  of  the  speeches 
delivered  by  Colonel  Stuart  and  Cump.” 

"Cump  was  much  gratified  and  really  it  is  a  pretty  compli¬ 
ment  and  the  heart  that  was  evidently  in  it,  makes  it  invaluable. 
I  never  saw  more  smiling  and  happy  faces  than  they  all  wore  on 
entering.  All  the  newspaper-compliments  in  the  world  would 
have  failed  to  gratify  Cump  half  as  much  as  this  evidence  of 
affection  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  his  tried  and  valued 
officers.  I  forgot  to  say  that  with  the  beautiful  sword  and  belt 
there  was  a  superior  sash — yellow — the  first  that  Cump  has  had. 
I  did  not  hear  what  the  sword  cost,  but  the  sash  cost  forty 
dollars.” 

Every  morning  Ellen  made  a  round  of  the  three  hospitals 
which  were  under  the  supervision  of  Mother  Angela  in  Memphis. 
So  generously  had  the  Holy  Cross  Sisters  responded  to  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  Government  for  nurses  that  they  had  nearly  broken 
up  their  school  at  Notre  Dame.  There  were  numbers  of  war- 
prisoners  at  the  Overton  and  Naval  hospitals,  and  every  man  in 
the  wards  was  sick  at  heart  as  well  as  in  body  and  longing  for 
home.  Ellen  visited  and  comforted  the  bruised  and  broken  soldiers 
of  both  armies,  taking  them  dainties  of  every  sort,  her  hands 
cheering  and  sustaining  as  she  ministered  to  them  and  listened  to 
their  confidences.  "I  like  to  attend  the  Reviews.  I  have  consider¬ 
able  shopping  and  sewing  to  do  for  Cump  and  between  all  these 
occupations  and  pastimes  I  have  found  less  leisure  for  writing 
than  ever  before  in  my  life.  Tommy  takes  his  blanket  over  to 
camp  every  few  nights  and  sleeps  there.  They  are  all  fond  of  him 
here.  The  tailor  of  Company  A  is  making  a  uniform  for  him 
and  is  stitching  the  Corporal’s  chevrons  on  the  blouse.  Tommy 

really  believes  he  is  a  corporal.” 

Ellen  had  shipped  Sherman’s  presentation  sword  home  with 
strict  instructions  to  have  "it  carefully  unwrapped  in  Father  s 
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presence.  If  Father  should  be  away  when  it  comes,  do  not  have  it 
opened  until  his  return.  I  have  written  to  dear  Lizzie  often  and 
I  hope  she  has  received  my  letters.  How  is  '  ’at  big  heavy  girl’  Elly 
Sherman?  Does  she  go  to  school?  Kiss  the  darling  little  one  for 
me.  I  am  getting  so  anxious  to  see  them,  I  fear  I  cannot  stay 
away  much  longer.” 

One  by  one  the  chain  of  forts  which  the  Confederates  had 
constructed  to  strengthen  their  hold  on  the  Mississippi  Valley 
had  fallen  into  Union  hands.  The  city  of  Vicksburg,  half-way 
between  Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  was  the  only  rail  and  river 
junction  between  these  two  bases.  It  was  not  only  the  central 
point  of  communications  in  the  Southern  States  but  the  link  that 
connected  the  new  western  era  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  original 
Confederate  body.  It  was  this  vitally  important  region  which 
was  now  the  objective  of  General  Grant’s  efforts.  The  line  of  ap¬ 
proach  through  the  hostile  country  was  difficult  and  a  question 
of  considerable  debate.  Accordingly  General  Grant  called  a  con¬ 
ference  at  Columbus,  Kentucky.  Ellen  wrote  her  "dearest 
Mother”  from  Headquarters,  November  21:  "On  Wednesday 
afternoon  one  of  General  Grant’s  staff  reported  here  and  Cump 
gave  instant  orders  to  have  the  Rowena  (the  only  steamboat  then 
lying  at  the  wharf) ,  unloaded  and  ready  to  start  up  stream  again. 
Cump  left  in  her  that  same  evening  for  Columbus.  Grant  goes 
there  by  rail  from  Grande  and  after  a  conference  with  him 
Cump  will  return.  I  hope  to  see  him  back  on  Sunday  evening. 
We  have  many  new  regiments  and  many  more  on  the  way.  There 
is  to  be  a  force  of  40,000  infantry  here  and  they  are  to  act,  I 
presume,  with  Grant’s  other  forces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Missis- 

sippi. 

Ellen’s  conjecture  was  correct.  General  Grant  proposed  begin¬ 
ning  an  advance  down  the  railroad  and  wished  Sherman  to  join 
him  in  a  combined  movement  on  Vicksburg.  So  General  Sherman 
returned  to  Memphis,  collected  his  forces  and  started  on  the 
march,  leaving  Ellen  under  the  care  of  General  Hurlbut  until  a 
gunboat  would  report  which  was  to  bear  her  North.  It  was  Sun¬ 
day,  November  30,  before  she  wrote  on  board  the  Steamboat 
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Forest  Queen,  Cairo:  "Friday  evening,  dearest  Cump,  General 
Hurlbut  got  me  off  under  care  of  Colonel  Anthony  a  second 
time  from  Headquarters  and  to  my  great  joy  I  found  this  boat 
almost  ready  to  leave.  We  arrived  at  Cairo  five  minutes  too  late 
to  take  the  cars,  and  will  therefore  have  to  wait  until  half-past 
three  in  the  morning.  We  will  remain  on  the  boat  as  the  Captain 
insists  upon  it,  and  the  hotel  is  not  good.  I  was  disappointed  that 
I  did  not  hear  from  you  again  before  leaving  Memphis  but  Gen¬ 
eral  Hurlbut  has  promised  to  send  me  any  dispatches  that  he 
would  receive  from  you  to  Lancaster.  Do  for  my  sake  let  Hill 
[Sherman’s  orderly]  learn  to  take  care  of  you  on  the  march.  Let 
me  caution  you  again  not  to  smoke  too  many  cigars.  I  put  in 
three  boxes,  and  they  should  last  a  good  while.  I  hope  Hill  may 
prove  faithful  and  smart.  I  have  promised  to  be  a  good  friend  of 
his  if  he  serves  you  well.” 

A  heavy  fog  hung  over  Cairo.  "I  have  watched  the  weather 
with  great  anxiety,  as  the  success  of  your  march  depends  in  great 
measure  upon  the  roads.  I  trust  it  has  been  clear  with  you  up  to 
this  time.  By  the  bye,  I  promised  to  tell  you  of  the  attention 
paid  me  by  a  Captain  Applegate  who  has  been  in  the  Provost- 
Marshal’s  employment  in  Memphis.  He  placed  a  fine  carriage  and 
horses  and  driver  at  my  disposal  and  made  me  use  it — even  seeing 
me  to  the  depot.  Of  course  Colonel  Anthony  saw  me  off.  Give 
my  best  love  to  dearest  Charley,  as  well  as  to  all  my  friends.  You 
know  who  I  like  best.” 

A  dispatch  from  Sherman  awaited  Ellen  at  Lancaster,  begging 
her  to  telegraph  him  at  once  of  her  safe  arrival.  Only  too  happy 


to  have  a  direct  address,  she  answered  immediately  and  then  sat 
down  to  write  him  a  long  letter  telling  of  her  many  adventures 
on  the  way  home  and  her  joyous  reception  by  the  family.  I 
found  the  children  not  only  well,  but  so  fat  I  scarcely  recognized 
them,  especially  Rachel.  She  looked  just  like  Willy  did  when  I 
got  back  to  San  Francisco.  At  first  she  did  not  recognize  me,  but 
immediately  recollection  dawned  upon  her  and  her  expression 
shewed  she  was  gradually  recalling  me.  She  felt  my  face  and  my 
curls,  and  finally  hugged  me,  even  whilst  I  took  my  dinner.  She 
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is  a  fearless,  self-reliant  but  affectionate  child.  Self-willed,  of 
course,  as  all  my  children — if  not  all  of  Eve’s — must  be.  I 
will  write  again  tomorrow,  but  send  this  at  once  according  to 
your  request.  P.S.  Your  sword  is  here  and  is  perfectly  splendid. 
Father  was  moved  to  tears  when  it  was  opened  before  him.” 


CHAPTER  XV 
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Women  Sharing  the  Burdens  of  War 


OT  EVEN  WAITING  TO  UNPACK  HER  TRUNK  AFTER  THE 
journey  South,  Ellen  drove  up  to  Columbus  to  see  her  mother. 
She  could  only  stay  for  a  night  and  a  day  at  the  Water-Cure,  but 
the  visit  was  a  comfort  to  them  both, — “Mother  is  so  lonesome 
in  her  banishment.”  It  cheered  Mrs.  Ewing  to  have  her  daughter 
within  short-distance  call  again;  and,  reassured  by  the  memory 
of  her  mother’s  bright  smile,  Ellen  drove  homewards  with  eager 
plans  for  the  children’s  Christmas  claiming  her  thoughts.  Her 
husband’s  letters  were  waiting  for  her  on  the  library  mantel, 
where  family-mail  had  lain  since  her  childhood.  Sherman  was 
pleased  with  the  post  assigned  him  and  happy  to  have  his  own 
regiment — the  13th — with  him  after  long  waiting.  “I  feel  light¬ 
hearted  and  happy  about  Charley  and  my  pet  regiment,”  Ellen 
advised  him  December  23.  “Please  in  some  way  communicate  my 
good  wishes  to  them  all  and  let  them  know  what  honor  I  expect 
them  to  win  for  themselves  and  for  you  and  for  us.  I  am  anxious 
about  your  equipment.  They  seem  so  engrossed  in  quarrels  and 
changes  at  Washington  that  I  fear  you  will  be  overlooked  and 
neither  boats  nor  men  sent  to  you.  I  am  happy  indeed  to  hear  that 
you  have  the  regulars  as  a  guard.”  At  the  same  time  Ellen  never 
wished  to  slight  the  volunteers,  for  she  held  them  in  sincere 
esteem.  “Every  man  that  serves  faithfully  under  you  has  a  claim 
to  my  interest  and  I  hope  to  treat  them  all,  if  opportunity  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  with  consideration  and  kindness.  I  hope  my  friend 
Hill  is  doing  well  and  makes  an  agreeable  man  Friday  for  you. 

Ellen’s  joyous  arrangements  for  the  holiday  season  had  to  be 
carried  out  from  her  room,  where  she  was  confined  by  rheumatic 
fever.  From  girlhood,  Ellen’s  health  had  never  been  of  the  best. 
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She  had  inherited  heart  weakness  from  her  father,  and  suffered 
distressingly  at  times  from  it,  and  of  late  years  ominous  symp¬ 
toms  of  her  mother’s  trouble  occasionally  appeared.  Though  she 
was  to  be  spared  that  martyrdom,  her  health  became  increasingly 
delicate.  However,  Ellen  had  the  gift  of  hiding  suffering,  and 
to  the  end  of  her  life  succeeded  so  well  in  keeping  a  composed  and 
cheerful  countenance,  and  overcoming  her  illness  by  extraordi¬ 
nary  accomplishment  that  few  outside  her  family  suspected  that 
she  was  not  well.  Her  ill  health  caused  her  husband  much  con¬ 
cern,  and  he  insisted  that  she  should  tell  him  of  any  indisposition 
at  once.  Accordingly  she  reported  January  14,  1863:  "My  hand  is 
weak  and  nervous  and  I  can  scarcely  write.  I  have  not  written 
since  I  have  been  sick  because  I  have  been  in  such  a  state  of 
anxiety  and  because  I  have  felt  you  would  not  get  my  letters.  I 
have  been  with  you  in  spirit  every  hour  since  you  left  Memphis, 
and  await  in  tense  anxiety  the  news  which  has  been  harrowing, 
but  which  thank  God  is  not  so  bad  as  first  appeared.” 

Aware  of  the  dangerous  march  that  General  Sherman  had  be¬ 
fore  him,  the  days  dragged  painfully  for  Ellen.  The  two-hundred- 
mile  stretch  from  Memphis  to  Vicksburg  was  over  low-lying 
swampy  ground  with  numberless  streams  and  bayous  to  be 
crossed.  The  Confederates  controlled  the  Mississippi  River  as  far 
south  as  Baton  Rouge,  with  batteries  and  hidden  gunboat  bases 
commanding  the  river  at  important  points.  Day  after  day  Ellen 
lay  in  bed  enduring  an  agony  of  dread.  The  mails  became  more 
irregular;  it  was  weeks  before  Sherman’s  letters  reached  her.  She 
had  been  sick  three  weeks  and  was  just  able  to  sit  up  all  day, 
when  one  morning  Sherman’s  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Willock  (por¬ 
tentous  bearer  of  bad  news!)  ‘'called  before  I  was  up  'to  give  me 
the  news  from  Vicksburg.’  I  followed  the  girl  to  my  room  door 
and  told  him  to  come  in  and  as  I  was  an  invalid,  I  would  receive 
him  in  bed.”  His  face  expressing  the  utmost  alarm,  Mr.  Willock 
drew  up  a  chair  to  the  bed,  and  burst  out,  "Our  army  has  been 
repulsed,  driven  back  with  great  slaughter — General  Morgan 
killed — Morgan  L.  Smith  wounded — and  the  rest  of  the  details 
are  too  horrible  to  mention.” — "Imagine  my  condition  of  mind 
and  body!  The  more  I  suppressed  my  emotion,  the  worse  I  felt. 
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From  the  newspaper  reports  I  knew  that  you  were  not  hurt,  but 
I  feared  that  you  would  be  discouraged,  particularly  as  1  knew 
McClernand  was  going  there  to  supersede  you  at  that  unfavor¬ 
able  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  crisis.  Since  the  'slaughter  was  great* 
and  'the  details  too  horrible  to  mention*  I  thought  there  was  little 
hope  that  Charley  was  living,  for  I  knew  that  the  13  th  would 
not  be  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.** 

The  family  mourned  Charley  for  dead,  and  in  the  midst  of 
their  grief  his  Christmas  letter  was  brought  to  Ellen.  "We  looked 
upon  it  as  the  last  we  would  ever  receive  from  him  and  read  and 
reread  it  with  irrepressible  tears.”  Mrs.  Ewing  was  still  at  the 
Water-Cure,  a  prey  to  the  most  anxious  forebodings  and  all  felt 
she  should  see  the  letter  at  once.  "We  could  not  trust  it  by  mail, 
so  Sis  took  it  up.  I  would  have  gone  myself  but  I  was  not  well 
enough  to  take  the  trip.  We  thought  someone  should  be  with 
Mother  when  the  news  came — that  we  thought  would  certainly 
come — of  Charley’s  mutilation  or  death.  Think  what  gratitude 
to  God  filled  our  hearts  when  after  all  this — and  a  pitiless  storm 
of  newspaper  abuse  and  false  rumors — your  letters  camel” 

On  board  Forest  Queen  at  Miliken’s  Bend  (a  point  some  fifteen 
miles  above  Vicksburg) ,  General  Sherman  had  penciled  a  long 
letter  explaining  the  manoeuvres  (January  4),  "Well,  we  have 
been  to  Vicksburg  and  it  was  too  much  for  us,  and  we  have 
backed  out.”  Unfortunately,  General  Grant’s  plan  for  coopera¬ 
tion  had  failed.  Information  through  the  newspapers  had  reached 
the  enemy  who  seized  Holly  Springs  at  his  rear  and  simultane¬ 
ously  Forrest  destroyed  many  miles  of  railroad  from  which  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  drew  his  supplies  from  Columbus,  Kentucky.  For  over 
a  week  Grant  was  cut  off  from  communication,  unable  to  reach 
General  Sherman  according  to  prearrangement,  and  Sherman 
found  himself  committed  to  a  forlorn  venture.  Christmas  passed, 
December  27  and  28.  Eagerly  and  vainly  he  waited  for  news 
from  Grant.  On  the  29th  he  could  afford  to  postpone  the  attack 
no  longer  but  pushed  across  the  bayou.  All  hopes  of  surprise  gone, 
he  launched  his  unsuccessful  attack.  Rain  was  falling  heavier  and 
heavier,  and  dense  river-fog  prevented  Admiral  Porter  from  as¬ 
sisting  him  with  the  landing.  Late  New  Year  s  night,  rising  water 
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warned  him  to  act  quickly  lest  he  and  his  troops  be  marooned, 
and  under  cover  of  the  darkness  he  managed  to  re-embark  safely. 

Shortly  after  dawn  January  2,  1863,  Sherman  heard  that  Gen¬ 
eral  McClernand  had  been  given  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  was  staggering  news  that  he  was  to  be  superseded 
by  a  volunteer  of  little  military  experience,  owing  his  rank  in 
great  part  to  political  scheming.  "McClernand  has  arrived  to 
supersede  me  by  orders  of  the  President  himself,”  Sherman  re¬ 
ported  to  Ellen,  January  4.  "Of  course  I  submit  gracefully.  The 
President  is  charged  with  maintaining  the  government  and  has  a 
perfect  right  to  choose  his  agents.”  Page  followed  page  describing 
the  hazardous  assault  and  re-embarkment,  a  feat  in  itself  of  no 
mean  accomplishment.  Then  he  shrugged  away  President  Lin¬ 
coln’s  placing  McClernand  over  his  head  with  "McClernand  as¬ 
sumed  command  today,  so  I  will  not  be  careworn  again  by  the 
duty  of  looking  to  supplies,  plans  &c.” 

Though  Sherman  strove  to  conceal  his  chagrin  from  his  wife, 
he  told  John  (January  17),  "Mr.  Lincoln  intended  to  insult  me 
and  the  military  profession  by  putting  McClernand  over  me,  and 
I  would  have  quietly  folded  up  my  things  and  gone  to  St.  Louis, 
only  in  times  like  these  all  must  submit  to  insult  and  infamy  if 
necessary.  I  never  dreamed  of  so  severe  a  test  of  my  patriotism  as 
being  superseded  by  McClernand,  and  if  I  can  keep  down  my 
tamed  (?)  spirit  and  live,  I  will  claim  a  virtue  higher  than 
Brutus.” 

Ellen’s  eyes  glowed  as  she  read  her  husband’s  account  of  his 
advance  towards  Vicksburg,  met  at  every  point  by  batteries  and 
rifle  pits  as  he  tried  to  reach  the  mainland.  "Had  I  been  present 
I  could  not  have  seen  more  plainly  the  13  th  march,  poor  fellows 
with  their  colors  flying,  after  such  long  waiting  and  anxiety  to 
participate  in  the  war.  I  could  almost  see  the  havoc  of  the  deadly 
missiles  as  they  fell  among  them.  No  happier  death  would  I  ask 
than  that  in  battle  for  so  just  a  cause,  after  being  fortified  by  the 
Sacraments.  But  it  is  a  terrible  trial  to  those  who  must  sit  quietly 
at  home  and  wait  for  the  random  reports  that  are  often  harrow¬ 
ing  in  the  extreme.  The  load  will  not  be  lifted  from  my  heart 
until  after  the  next  assault  upon  Vicksburg.  Boyle  has  gone  with 
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his  Brigade  and  will  reach  you  before  this  letter.  How  disap¬ 
pointed  he  will  be  to  find  McClernand  in  command!”  Mothers, 
wives  and  sisters  everywhere  were  enduring  an  agony  of  sus¬ 
pense.  "P.S.  Mrs.  Kilby  Smith  telegraphed  me  last  Saturday  to 
know  if  I  had  any  news.” 

Unwilling  to  allow  his  forces  to  remain  idle,  Sherman  proposed 
to  McClernand  that  an  attack  be  made  upon  the  Post  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  fifty  miles  up  the  Arkansas  River.  He  wrote  Ellen  from  there, 
January  12,  "We  carried  the  Post  of  Arkansas  yesterday  and 
captured  all  its  stores  and  garrisons.  This  relieves  our  Vicksburg 
trip  of  all  appearances  of  reverse,  as  by  this  move  we  open  the 
Arkansas  and  compel  all  organized  masses  of  the  enemy  to  pass 
below  the  Arkansas  River,  and  it  will  also  secure  this  flank  when 
we  renew  our  attack  upon  Vicksburg.”  The  move  was  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  in  the  strategic  game  of  wresting  Vicksburg 
from  the  enemy,  and  with  unsurpassed  effrontery  General  Mc¬ 
Clernand  claimed  the  idea  and  the  victory. 

"Rumor  says  that  McClernand  has  taken  Arkansas  Post,”  Ellen 
commented  dryly,  January  19.  "It  was  last  Saturday  evening 
(January  17)  before  I  had  one  line  from  anyone  below  Cairo,  or 
indeed  below  Cincinnati,  and  if  Satan  had  left  all  his  imps  loose 
upon  a  special  mission  of  lying,  we  could  not  have  had  more  false 
information.  Your  strict  orders  seem  to  have  been  ineffectual  in 
keeping  away  the  correspondents,  for  they  have  been  writing  the 
greatest  amount  of  every  abuse  of  you — all  except  the  Chicago 
Times  which  seems  to  know  more  of  the  truth  and  to  have  had 
a  better  understanding  of  things  than  any  of  the  others.”  Her 
husband’s  disagreement  with  the  press  troubled  Ellen  and  she 
tried  to  reason  him  out  of  it:  "You  cannot  stand  up  under  news¬ 
paper  power  alone — as  you  do — without  being  engulfed  in  abuse 
and  false  public  opinion.  Instead  of  resisting  why  not  use  it 
not  in  the  way  demagogues  do,  but  in  an  honorable,  dignified 
way.  You  show  them  a  way  politely  to  get  such  news  as  you  are 
willing  they  should  have,  and  you  will  find  the  reporters  your 
docile  and  ardent  friends.  Consider  this,  dear  Cump,  and  you  will 
do  better  to  act  upon  it.  It  is  time  for  me  to  close  for  the  mail. 

From  day  to  day  Sherman  sent  his  wife  rough  drafts  of  his 
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official  report.  It  was  an  attention  which  pleased  her,  not  only 
because  she  could  thus  follow  his  every  step,  but  because  it 
showed  his  unremitting  thought  of  her  and  desire  to  have  her 
intimately  informed  of  the  details  of  the  siege.  She  copied  them 
and  forwarded  them  to  John  and  Mr.  Ewing,  who  was  still  in 
Washington.  She  knew  every  inch  and  dot  of  the  maps  he  en¬ 
closed.  With  her  father  away  and  her  mother  at  the  Water-Cure, 
she  missed  Minnie  and  Willy  more  poignantly  with  the  passage 
of  each  hour.  "This  is  Minnie’s  birthday,”  she  wrote  her  husband, 
January  28,  "and  I  have  just  written  a  long  letter.  She  is  twelve- 
years  old  today  and  is  tall  for  her  age,”  a  beautiful  child  whose 
good  judgment,  sweet  temper,  intelligence  and  piety  they  could 
well  be  proud  of.  "I  am  so  lonely  here — so  far  from  you — with 
Father  and  Mother  out  of  town  and  the  dear  children  away  that 
I  think  I  shall  not  let  them  go  away  from  me  again.  Minnie  will 
make  her  First  Communion  in  the  Spring  and  Willy  is  learning 
his  faith.” 

The  separation  was  one  that  cost  her  many  tears.  Only  her 
strong  sense  of  the  necessity  of  giving  the  children  a  firm  spiritual 
foundation  could  reconcile  her  in  any  degree  to  it,  and  their 
happiness  and  well-being  in  a  great  measure  repaid  her.  "I  sent 
them  to  Notre  Dame  more  for  religious  instruction  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  so  that  when  a  year’s  influence  is  acquired  I  can  safely 
keep  them  home.  Willy  writes  to  me  often;  the  last  time  he  said 
he  was  head  of  the  Arithmetic  and  Geography  classes,  and  that 
he  had  been  six  times  at  the  table  of  honor .  I  have  many  more 
things  to  say  to  you  but  six  or  eight  children  are  in  the  room 
having  a  'party’  and  Rachel  every  now  and  then  jogs  my  elbow 
and  the  girls  are  running  in  and  out  on  errands  so  that  I  don’t 
know  what  I  have  written  nor  in  what  manner.  P.S.  Show  the 
13  th  some  kindness  in  my  name  when  you  can — a  distribution  of 
onions  or  something  good,  poor  fellows!” 

At  the  camp  near  Vicksburg  Sherman  was  going  through  an¬ 
other  Slough  of  Despond.  Visions  of  the  thousands  of  lives  it 
would  cost  to  take  the  city  haunted  him.  "Indeed  do  I  wish  I 
had  been  killed  long  since.  Better  that  than  struggle  with  the 
curses  and  maledictions  of  every  woman  that  has  a  son  or  brother 
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to  die  in  any  army  with  which  I  chance  to  be  associated.  Of  course 
Sherman  is  responsible.  Seeing  so  clearly  into  the  future  I  do 
think  I  ought  to  get  away.  The  President’s  placing  McClernand 
here  and  the  dead  set  to  ruin  me  for  McClernand’s  personal  glory 
affords  me  a  good  chance  to  slide  out  and  escape  the  storm  and 
trouble  yet  in  reserve  for  us.” 

The  forced  inactivity  for  the  time  being  at  the  camp  irked 
Sherman  and  he  was  uneasy  about  Ellen.  She  must  be  ill  or  she 
would  have  written.  "During  the  time  you  missed  letters  from 
me,”  Ellen  admitted  (January  30),  "I  was  sick  and  unable  to 
write.  We  well  know  the  fearful  struggle  you  will  have  before 
Vicksburg.  Let  me  entreat  you  most  earnestly,  dear  Cump,  not 
to  expose  yourself  unnecessarily  as  I  fear  you  may.  We,  as  a 
family,  have  a  fearful  interest  in  the  coming  contest;  you,  Boyle 
and  Charley.”  Henrietta  was  staying  with  her  three  children  on 
"The  Hill,”  and  the  two  women  had  much  to  talk  over  at  tea 
and  through  the  long  evenings.  "Poor  Henrietta!  I  pity  her  when 
the  fight  begins  and  the  first  horrible  newspaper  rumors  begin 
to  come  in.  Nothing  but  my  reliance  upon  the  goodness  of  God 
could  have  sustained  me  through  the  last,  and  notwithstanding 
my  faith  and  hope  and  confidence  I  suffered  more  than  I  can 
tell.” 

What  a  trial  it  was  to  stay  at  home  and  quietly  endure  the 
tense  waiting!  True,  the  road  for  the  men  was  rough  and  stormy, 
but  action  and  danger  spurred  them  to  heroism,  whilst  at  home 
there  was  a  dreary  monotony  with  "nothing  to  divert  me  from 
the  inevitable  heartaches  and  pangs  of  fear,  dread,  regret  and 
longing.  My  heart  is  keenly  alive  to  every  danger  you  encounter 
and  nothing  can  happen  adverse  to  you  which  does  not  pierce 
my  heart.  Charley  writes  that  you  unnecessarily  expose  yourself 
in  battle — that  at  Arkansas  Post  you  took  the  worst  possible 
position  for  your  own  preservation.  If  you  were  to  be  killed  or 
badly  wounded,  the  effect  would  be  bad  on  the  men  who  look  to 
you  for  support  and  encouragement.  Your  life  is  my  life,  and 
you  must  bear  in  mind  my  weary  days  of  anxiety  on  your  ac¬ 
count.  Sympathy  is  expressed  for  the  widow  who  has  been 
married  for  a  short  time — yet  she  cannot  mourn  and  cannot  have 
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loved  her  husband  as  entirely  as  the  wife  of  many  years.  If  you 
should  be  wounded,  I  would  go  to  you  in  spite  of  all  obstacles. 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  see  me  set  a  bad  example  to  other  wives, 
you  must  take  better  care  of  your  life  and  not  get  wounded.” 

Promptly  the  assurance  came  from  "Camp  near  Vicksburg. 
As  to  exposing  my  self  unnecessarily  you  need  not  be  concerned. 
I  know  better  than  Charley  where  danger  lies  and  where  I  should 
be.  Soldiers  have  a  right  to  see  and  know  that  the  man  who  guides 
them  is  near  enough  to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  he  cannot  see 
without  being  seen.” 

The  bitter  newspaper  persecution  had  started  once  more  for 
Sherman.  High  political  leaders  had  ignored  his  strict  orders  for¬ 
bidding  correspondents  to  follow  the  Vicksburg  expedition. 
Thomas  W.  Knox,  reporter  for  the  New  York  Herald ,  had  made 
himself  especially  offensive.  With  General  Frank  Blair’s  permis¬ 
sion  he  accompanied  Blair  down  the  river,  and  taking  umbrage  at 
Sherman’s  prohibition  against  the  press,  he  sent  back  word  to 
the  Herald  that  the  commanding  General  had  bungled  the  attack 
at  Vicksburg,  had  denied  hospital  facilities  to  the  wounded  and 
behaved  (the  old  insinuation!)  in  ways  that  were  unaccountable. 
Sherman  was  furious  at  the  defiance  and  ordered  his  arrest  and 
trial  by  court-martial. 

"Newspapers  are  after  me  again,”  he  stormed  to  his  wife, 
January  28;  "I  published  an  order  they  must  not  come  along  on 
pain  of  being  treated  as  spies.  I  am  now  determined  to  test  the 
question.  Do  they  rule  or  the  commanding  General?  If  they  rule, 
I  quit.  I  have  ordered  the  arrest  of  one,  I  shall  try  him,  and  if 
possible  execute  him  as  a  spy.  They  publish  all  the  data  for  our 
enemy,  and  it  was  only  by  absolute  secrecy  that  we  could  get  to 
the  Post  of  Arkansas  without  their  getting  ahead.  They  did  re¬ 
veal  our  attempt  to  attack  Haines’s  Bluff.  I  will  never  again  com¬ 
mand  an  army  in  America  if  we  must  carry  along  paid  spies.  I 
will  banish  myself  to  some  foreign  country  first.  I  shall  notify 
Mr.  Lincoln  of  this  if  he  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  sentence 
of  any  court  ordered  by  me.” 

Ellen  had  many  times  listened  to  her  husband’s  tirades  against 
the  "newspaper  spying,”  as  he  termed  it,  of  the  press  and  always 
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she  had  counseled  patience  and  forbearance;  but  now  this  threat 
to  resign  in  the  face  of  the  unjust  criticism  aroused  her  to  vehe¬ 
ment  protest  February  14:  "We  have  become  callous  to  newspaper 
abuse  and  you  must  not  allow  yourself  one  moment’s  discomfi¬ 
ture  on  that  account.  One  of  your  merit  can  afford  to  wait.”  In 
Ellen’s  mind  resignation  was  out  of  the  question.  Such  talk  would 
never  do.  She  would  not  listen  to  it  for  a  moment.  "So  long  as 
you  continue  as  you  have  hitherto  been,  (sans  peur  et  sans  re- 
proche 9  I  feel  only  the  more  proud  of  you  when  the  ignorant 
and  malicious  assail  you.  But  if  you  abandon  your  country  and 
her  cause  when  so  few  are  competent  and  willing  to  serve,  I 
shall  then  be  distracted.  It  is  not  Lincoln  but  the  country  you 
serve  and  you  have  done  and  will  do  your  best.”  Obstacles  which 
could  not  be  surmounted  or  overcome,  "like  this  miserable  news¬ 
paper  mania  you  must  get  around  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
But  our  country  right  or  wrong,  grateful  or  ungrateful,  let  us 
not  desert  her  or  shrink  from  serving  her.”  Earnestly  she  en¬ 
treated,  "Whatever  happens,  Cump,  hold  on  to  your  commission. 
Do  not  desert  the  good  ship  while  she  is  in  danger  of  sinking — 
you  cannot  do  it.  If  you  have  sent  in  your  resignation  let  me  beg 
you  to  recall  it.  God,  who  knows  my  heart,  knows  that  in  giving 
you  up,  I  make  a  true  and  a  great  sacrifice,  but  I  consider  it  duty 
and  honor  and  God’s  service  and  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  I  only 
wish  the  boys  were  old  enough  to  be  with  you.  Were  it  not  idle, 
I  would  give  way  to  vain  regret  that  I  could  not  help  and  be  of 
service  to  you  in  the  terrible  burdens  you  have  to  bear. 

"I  feel  no  fear.  It  will  not  be  many  years  till  Willy  and  Tommy 
grow  large  and  strong  enough  to  work  for  me  if  necessary  if 
poor  Willy  lives.  But  you  know  I  have  always  had  a  great  fear  in 
my  heart  that  he  would  not  live  to  grow  to  manhood.  I  feel  it  a 
great  trial  to  have  him  away  and  can  scarcely  restrain  myself 
from  going  up  to  Notre  Dame  for  him  now.  But  I  made  up  my 
mind  it  was  for  his  good,  and  I  compel  myself  to  quiet  and  resig¬ 
nation.  I  hope  you  have  written  to  him,  poor  little  fellow!  They 
call  him  'the  General,’  which  I  suppose  pleases  him.  P.S.  On  going 
through  my  locked-up  treasures  yesterday,  I  found  a  little  sketch 
among  them  that  you  drew  for  me  in  ’39 — two  dogs  one  drink- 
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ing,  both  beautifully  done.  In  one  corner  you  have  written  'to 
E.B.E.  from  W.T.S.  in  1839/  I  intend  to  have  it  neatly  framed 
in  order  to  preserve  it  in  future.” 

Ellen  realized  her  letter  would  be  long-delayed  in  reaching  her 
husband.  The  slow  communication  was  torture  to  her.  If  her 
appeal  reached  him  in  time  she  knew  he  would  heed  it.  Late 
Saturday  evening,  February  22,  she  received  a  copy  of  an  address 
from  her  husband  which  Sherman  in  sheer  desperation  had  sent 
to  his  friends  Mr.  Lucas  and  Major  Turner  in  St.  Louis.  Over¬ 
come  by  word  which  his  aide  Major  Sanger  had  brought  from 
St.  Louis  that  the  Republican  had  again  branded  him  insane, 
had  asserted  that  his  troops  were  mutinying  and  that  he  was 
unfit  for  command,  Sherman  turned  to  his  old  friends  for  help: 
"I  believe  thus  far  no  one  has  attacked  my  honesty  or  sense  of 
truth  or  personal  courage,  but  I  suppose  in  all  else  that  goes  to 
make  up  personal  character,  I  am  in  public  estimation  drawn 
and  stripped.  I  think  of  retiring.  Among  all  the  infamous  charges 
none  has  given  me  more  pain  than  the  assertion  that  my  troops 
are  disaffected,  mutinous  and  personally  opposed  to  me.  This  is 
false,  false  as  hell.  My  own  division  will  follow  me  anywhere. 
If  you  see  a  chance  for  me  to  make  a  living  I  would  be  much 
obliged  for  an  early  notice.” 

Ellen  was  frantic.  So  long  as  she  thought  he  was  confiding  his 
temptation  to  resign  only  to  her  wifely  ears,  she  had  believed  it  a 
momentary  impulse  which  his  calmer  judgment  would  cast 
aside.  But  here  was  proof  positive  that  the  wound  was  deep  and 
would  take  heroic  treatment  to  heal.  "I  received  a  copy  last  eve¬ 
ning,  dearest  Cump,”  she  wrote,  Sunday  night,  February  22,  "of 
your  address  to  your  St.  Louis  friends  which  has  more  deeply 
impressed  me  with  the  fear  that  you  may  resign  than  even  your 
letters  to  me  and  to  Father.  Nothing  that  you  are  capable  of 
doing  could  cause  me  deep  mortification,  except  your  resignation 
at  this  time.”  Now  it  was  indeed  urgent  that  he  must  listen.  "I 
implore  you  by  all  that  you  hold  sacred  and  dear  not  to  encour¬ 
age  the  thought  one  moment  longer.  If  you  are  weary  and  wish 
to  have  peace  and  rest,  wait  until  our  prospects,  I  mean  our 
country’s  prospects,  are  brighter  and  then  you  can  with  less  dis- 
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credit  to  yourself  give  up  your  labors  in  her  cause.  God  who  is 
my  judge  knows  how  I  long  for  that  day  of  peace  and  rest  for 
us,  but  I  would  not  have  it  at  the  price  of  the  dishonor  that 
would  be  ours  were  you  to  abandon  your  labors  at  a  time  when 
they  are  so  much  needed.” 

It  would  not  be  only  abandonment  of  his  country  in  her  hour 
of  peril,  she  pointed  out,  but  "do  you  not  see  that  you  would 
thus  be  giving  your  enemies — the  correspondents — the  triumph 
they  wish?  They  then  ti/ill  have  written  you  dozen.  As  it  is,  they 
cannot  injure  your  good  name;  on  the  contrary,  it  only  shines 
the  brighter  for  all  the  rubs  it  gets.”  After  all,  the  affair  had  not 
the  notoriety  he  imagined:  "I  have  seen  very  little  you  referred 
to.  Halstead  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  has  again  come  out  in 
your  favor  and  has  gone  to  great  pains  to  ascertain  facts  and  lay 
them  before  the  people.”  Sorrows  and  troubles  come  to  all  and, 
when  met  with  shoulders  squared,  lose  half  their  sting.  More 
than  anyone  else  Ellen  knew  the  courage  in  her  husband’s  soul. 
"You  have  steered  your  course  so  nobly  heretofore,  guided  by 
duty  and  principle  and  unswerved  by  personal  motives  or  desires, 
that  I  had  come  to  feel  a  kind  of  pride  in  the  fact  that  you  could 
withstand  all  the  combined  assaults  of  the  unthinking  and  the 
malicious.  And  now  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  succumb.  You  have 
not  been  worse  abused  than  Grant.  It  will  soon  pass.  Think  how 
many  vicissitudes  we  have  had  now — and  all  within  two  short 
years!  I  tremble  lest  you  have  already  resigned.  If  you  have,  do 
recall  your  resignation.  If  you  have  not,  wait  to  see  me  before 
you  decide.  I  was  sick  all  day  yesterday.  Had  I  been  well,  I  would 
have  started  today  to  see  you,  instead  of  writing.” 

It  was  Ellen’s  old  clarion  cry,  honor  and  country  first;  self¬ 
esteem  and  personal  considerations  were  a  distant  second.  Across 
the  miles  that  separated  them,  Sherman  could  see  his  wife  s  steady 
eyes,  hear  her  clear,  ringing  voice.  It  had  calmed  and  soothed  his 
desolation  before,  it  did  not  fail  to  hold  him  now.  He  surrendered 
and  laid  his  hurt  pride  at  her  feet.  From  "camp  near  Vicksburg, 
he  answered  February  26 ,  "I  have  yours  of  the  14th  and  indeed 
I  think  all  of  yours  have  come  somewhat  in  bunches,  but  I  think 
all  are  at  hand.  Of  course,  I  will  heed  your  counsel  about  the 
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correspondents.”  Eager  to  justify  himself  in  her  eyes,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  ”1  did  not  intend  to  resign  unless  the  public  opinion  of 
the  North  made  it  prudent  for  the  President  to  recall  me  nomi¬ 
nally  to  some  other  command,  or  unless  I  detected  in  my  corps 
some  symptoms  of  the  natural  results  of  the  continued  attack 
of  the  press.  My  old  troops  believe  in  me,  but  in  this  move  I  had 
a  new  batch  that  did  not  know  me  and  I  had  reason  to  apprehend 
mistrust  on  this  point  as  some  of  the  men  are  known  to  me  to 
be  mere  politicians  who  come  to  fight,  not  for  the  real  glory  and 
success  of  the  nation,  but  for  their  own  individual  aggrandize¬ 
ment.”  It  was  a  long  letter.  He  wanted  his  "dearest  Ellen”  to 
understand  and  he  reiterated:  "I  shall  no  longer  attempt  to  ex¬ 
clude  spies  from  camp,  and  will  allow  these  to  come  and  go 
freely  and  collect  their  own  budgets.” 

He  had  no  sooner  posted  his  letter  than  he  had  a  chance  to 
send  one  by  quicker  route.  Captain  McCoy  was  leaving  for  a 
short  stay  in  Ohio  and  General  Sherman  hastily  penciled  a  note 
which  he  asked  the  Captain  to  forward  to  Ellen  from  Columbus. 
To  have  word  come  to  her  so  directly  relieved  Ellen  infinitely. 
By  return  mail  she  answered,  "Yesterday  afternoon  I  received 
your  letter  sent  by  Captain  McCoy  and  feel  much  more  at  ease 
since  I  find  you  do  not  contemplate  taking  the  step.  I  feared 
you  intended  to  act  hastily  and  resign  in  the  midst  of  the  news¬ 
paper  controversy.  After  this  is  blown  over  and  our  cause  bright¬ 
ens  a  little,  if  you  think  then  you  would  like  to  seek  quiet  and 
repose  and  lead  a  life  of  domestic  comfort  far  removed  from  the 
bitter  trials  of  last  year,  I  cannot  object  to  it,  for  I  too  make  my 
sacrifice  and  perform  my  act  of  heroism  in  giving  you  up  to 
the  service  of  my  country.  Yet  I  do  not  merely  submit  to  your 
going;  I  cheerfully  make  the  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  cause.” 

The  next  day  she  started  to  Columbus  herself,  hoping  to  have 
a  talk  with  Captain  McCoy  and  have  him  assure  Sherman  "as 
he  could  have  done  from  personal  observation  that  I  am  in  no 
way  disheartened  by  newspaper-abuse,  but  on  the  contrary  feel 
more  proud  of  you  than  ever.”  To  Ellen’s  disappointment  she 
found  the  Captain  gone  when  she  arrived  at  the  Neil  House  at 
"half -past  one  Saturday  morning,  but  after  a  short  sleep  (for 
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me),”  Ellen  wrote  from  Columbus  (March  2),  "I  got  ready  for 
the  work  of  the  day  which  was  to  fill  a  trunk  with  knicknacks 
for  you  and  Boyle  and  Charley.”  It  took  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning  to  pack  the  trunk  to  her  satisfaction.  There  was  a  light 
cloth  suit  for  her  husband;  the  slippers  were  for  Boyle  from 
Henrietta.  "She  also  requested  me  to  get  the  lemons  for  him.” 
The  tray  was  filled  with  home-made  goodies  and  several  large 
cakes,  "the  smaller  cake  is  all  for  Charley.”  And  of  course,  Boyle 
and  Charley  were  to  have  a  share  in  everything  and  each  a  "can 
of  grated  horse-radish.”  There  was  enough  for  the  staff  too  and 
"please  send  one  of  the  small  boxes  of  sardines  and  some  of  the 
cake  to  Major  Hammond  with  my  regards.” 

Ellen  expressed  the  trunk  to  Cincinnati. — "The  express  agent 
there  sent  me  word  through  James  Slevin  that  they  would  take 
anything  to  you  free”  Then  she  ordered  a  carriage  and  drove 
out  to  Shephards  to  spend  the  night  and  Sunday  with  her  mother. 
She  was  tired  and  had  a  bad  headache,  but  forgot  her  weariness 
in  the  joy  which  being  with  her  mother  always  gave  her.  It  had 
been  "a  fruitless  errand”  as  far  as  "communication  directly  with 
you  was  concerned,”  she  wrote  from  Lancaster  (March  4),  "but 
I  was  repaid  for  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  the  trip  by  the  pleas¬ 
ure  it  afforded  dear  Mother  to  see  me.  She  bears  her  close  con¬ 
finement  and  banishment  from  home  with  resignation,  yet 
sometimes  she  becomes  nervous  and  uneasy  about  you  all  at 
Vicksburg.  A  few  days  after  the  bad  news  from  there  began  to 
come  in,  she  got  into  such  a  state  about  Charley  that  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  relieve  her  anxiety  by  motion  and  change  if  she  had  to 
walk  home .  Fortunately  Sis  went  up  to  her  at  that  precise  time, 
and  found  her  in  the  city  with  her  trunks  packed  ready  to  come. 
She  feels  better  satisfied  since  we  received  letters  from  you,  but 
of  course  we  all  must  suffer  many  heartaches  and  sickening  dread 
when  we  look  into  the  future.  However  our  trust  is  firm  in  God 
who  has  so  long  showered  blessings  on  us  and  preserved  you  amid 
so  many  perils.” 

Mr.  Ewing  returned  from  Washington  the  6th  of  March  and, 
since  Henrietta  had  "rented  the  house  which  Mr.  Slocum  lately 
lived  in,”  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  for  Ellen  to  return 
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with  her  family  to  "The  Hill.”  Mr.  Lytle’s  comfortable  house 
had  been  sold,  providentially  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Ewing,  who 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  his  children  and  grandchildren 
were  sharing  his  patriarchal  roof. 

Spring  was  coming,  and  "one  really  feels  like  getting  out  of 
old  dusty  corners,  so  I  am  doing  something  towards  moving.” 
There  was  small  chance  of  settling  permanently  in  Lancaster, 
so  "I  will  spend  the  summer  with  Mother  and  the  winter  in 
Cincinnati  where  there  are  good  schools  for  the  children  and  I 
can  be  closer  to  you.  It  would  do  you  good  to  see  the  little  ones, 
how  prettily  they  play  and  how  fond  the  older  ones  are  of  them. 
Tommy  dotes  on  Elly  and  Rachel  and  they  evidently  think  him 
a  prodigy.  Elly  is  the  smartest,  most  talkative,  interesting  child 
I  ever  saw.  Dear  Minnie  is  taking  piano  lessons  and  from  what 
I  hear  can  use  the  piano  well.  Poor  Willy!  I  can’t  bear  to  think 
of  the  little  fellow  so  far  away.  But  Minnie  writes  he  is  happy. 
I  take  it,  he  has  scuffled,  kicked  and  played  enough,  for  he  has 
worn  out  all  his  pants  and  I  am  officially  notified  that  'Master 
W.  T.  Sherman  needs  two  more  pairs  of  pants’  to  scuffle,  kick 
and  play  in.” 

With  Sherman’s  "good  letters  of  February  26  and  27”  in  her 
pocket  (happy  reassurance  that  all  was  well  with  him),  Ellen 
went  about  light-heartedly  preparing  the  house  for  her  mother’s 
return.  Bright  sunshine  and  smiling  faces  welcomed  Mrs.  Ewing 
at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Ewing  and  Ellen  escorted  her  fondly  and 
proudly  to  her  room  like  the  little  queen  Mrs.  Ewing  was.  Sher¬ 
man’s  heart  was  light  too.  He  made  much  ado  over  the  contents 
of  the  trunk  and  teased  his  wife  about  her  "excessive  vanity  of 
Elly.”  s 

"I  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  enjoyed  the  cake  I  sent,”  Ellen 
replied  March  23.  "I  thought  you  would,  as  I  know  you  are  fond 
of  that  kind  of  cake  and  I  do  not  think  it  unwholesome.  We 
had  a  hearty  laugh  at  home  over  your  accusation  of  my  'exces¬ 
sive  vanity  of  Elly.’  They  had  never  discovered  it,  and  were  as 
amused  as  I  myself  was  with  the  charge.  It  must  be  true,  as  you 
are  generally  penetrating.  I  will  say  in  my  own  defense,  that 
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many  a  mother  is  'excessively  vain’  of  much  less  pretty  and  less 
interesting  children,  and  that  if  vain  of  Elly  I  do  not  indulge 
her  in  consequence.”  She  returned  her  husband’s  gallantry  with 
the  gay  compliment,  "I  am  more  proud  of  you  than  of  anything 
in  the  world — have  you  ever  discovered  that?  of  course  you 
have,  so  don’t  deny  it.” 

Meanwhile  General  Grant  was  seeking  to  find  a  back-door 
entrance  to  Vicksburg,  and  avoid  if  possible  a  frontal  attack.  An 
overland  approach  was  impossible  over  the  country  flooded  by 
the  steady  downpour  of  rain.  Accompanied  by  Admiral  Porter, 
Grant  tried  a  strategic  circuit  of  the  swamp  belt,  but  his  gun¬ 
boats  became  entangled  in  an  obstructed  channel  of  Deer  Creek, 
and  he  sent  an  urgent  call  to  Sherman  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
flotilla.  Anxious  days  followed  for  Ellen  and  the  family.  "I  can 
scarcely  write  to  you,  dearest  Cump,”  Ellen  confessed  April  2, 
"at  such  a  time  as  this  when  I  am  so  uncertain  as  to  your  where¬ 
abouts  and  uneasy  as  to  your  fate.  First  we  had  rumors  that 
you  had  gone  with  your  division  up  the  Yazoo,  and  now  a  rumor 
(but  contradicted),  that  having  been  unsuccessful  you  have 
come  down  the  Yazoo  again  with  Admiral  Porter.  I  await  news 
with  great  anxiety,  but  one  thing  I  always  know — that  you  have 
done  the  best  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances.” 

A  few  days  later  Ellen  received  a  note  which  Sherman  had 
penciled  from  General  Grant’s  boat  (March  28),  saying  that  he 
and  the  boys  were  well.  Two  days  later  he  had  time  to  give  her 
the  situation  in  detail:  "I  don’t  know  what  the  people  and  press 
will  make  of  this  move,  but  I  explain  it  to  you.  Our  difficulty 
at  Vicksburg  has  been  to  get  a  foothold  on  solid  ground  on  that 
side  of  the  Mississippi.”  He  was  not  sure  her  maps  would  have 
the  intricate  network  of  bayous  and  channels  marked,  but  there 
would  be  enough  shown  to  follow  with  fair  accuracy.  It  was 
most  important  that  the  whole  affair  be  kept  a  secret,  but  I 
will  bet  my  life  it  is  at  this  moment  in  all  the  Northern  papeis 
and  is  known  through  them  to  the  Secesh  from  Richmond  to 
Vicksburg.  Look  out!  we  are  not  going  to  attack  Haines  s  Bluff 
or  Greenwood  or  Vicksburg  direct,  but  are  going  to  come  around 
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below  by  Grand  Gulf!  All  the  enemy  wants  is  a  day  or  two 
notice  of  such  intention  and  Grand  Gulf  becomes  a  second 
Vicksburg.” 

The  Southland  was  warm  and  fair  under  the  April  sun.  Sher¬ 
man  was  as  sensitive  as  Ellen  to  the  glory:  "The  trees  are  now 
in  full  leaf,  the  black  and  blue-birds  sing  sweetly,  and  the  mock¬ 
ing  bird  is  frantic  with  joy.  The  rose  and  violet,  the  beds  of  ver¬ 
bena  and  mignonette,  planted  by  fair  hands  now  in  exile  from 
their  homes  occupied  by  the  rude  barbarian,  bloom  as  fair  as 
though  grim  war  had  not  torn  with  violent  hands  all  the  vestiges 
of  what  a  few  short  months  ago  were  the  homes  of  people  as 
good  as  ourselves.”  The  sight  pulled  at  his  heartstrings  and 
turned  his  thoughts  in  prayer  homewards.  "You  may  well  pray 
that  a  good  God  in  His  mercy  will  spare  the  home  of  your  youth, 
the  tread  of  a  hostile  army.” 

Ellen  was  "snugly  established  at  Father’s”  and  worked  con¬ 
tentedly  in  her  mother’s  room,  "busy  with  the  spring-sewing.” 
Seeing  Mrs.  Ewing  passing  the  hours  so  cheerfully  in  her  sunny 
apartment  surrounded  by  her  grandchildren,  Ellen  consented 
to  leave  her  for  a  jaunt  to  Cincinnati.  She  wrote  from  the  Bur¬ 
net  House  April  19:  "Lizzie  and  I  came  down  here  on  Tuesday 
and  I  have  been  as  hard  at  work  ever  since  as  a  plowman — and 
my  sole  business  has  been  shopping.  John  and  Cecilia  are  here 
too,  and  we  have  been  ‘shopping  alone  and  shopping  together, 
at  all  sorts  of  hours  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather.’  ” 

Ellen  had  to  confess  she  was  tired-out  and  glad  her  many 
commissions  had  been  filled  and  "all  the  money  I  allowed  my¬ 
self  has  been  spent.  I  will  now  take  a  day  or  two  for  enjoyment, 
and  then  go  home  disappointed  that  I  cannot  go  on  from  here  to 
make  you  a  flying  visit.  Cecilia  has  just  come  in  to  ask  whether 
I  would  prefer  to  see  the  opera  or  'Toodles’  tomorrow  night 
(this  is  Sunday) — as  Henry  Reese  is  in  their  room  and  will  en¬ 
gage  seats  early  in  the  morning.  John  and  Cecilia  went  to  Mass 
with  me  this  morning.  Philemon,  Mr.  Hunter,  John,  Cecilia, 
Lizzie  and  I  took  up  the  whole  of  Mr.  Slevin’s  pew.  He  was  de¬ 
lighted  to  surrender  it  to  us  and  took  seats  with  his  son  in  a  pew 
opposite. 
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“John  and  Cecilia  came  down  just  to  meet  me,  and  had  I  been 
able  to  go  down  the  river  without  danger  of  guerrillas  they 
would  have  gone  with  me.”  Care-worn  from  the  worries  of  the 
winter,  Ellen  sighed,  “I  thought  when  I  left  home,  it  would  be 
a  genuine  pleasure  to  get  aboard  a  good  boat  and  glide  down 
the  river.”  Not  that  she  expected  to  go  ashore  even  for  a  night 
at  Young’s  Point,  “but  I  supposed  the  boat  would  lie  there  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  for  that  brief 
period  would  have  repaid  me  for  any  amount  of  trouble  on  the 
trip.”  However,  at  dinner  that  evening,  General  Burnside  ad¬ 
vised  Ellen  so  strongly  against  it,  “that  I  have  concluded  not 
to  go  down — particularly  since  I  received  your  letter  on  Fri¬ 
day.”  It  was  a  letter  that  amused  her  greatly  and  “I  told  Gen¬ 
eral  Burnside  what  you  said  about  my  having  'too  much  sense 
to  be  in  earnest’  about  going  down.  He  knew  that  I  had  not,” 
she  ended  ruefully,  “so  he  laughed  heartily  at  your  speech.” 


CHAPTER  XVI 
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JLLhe  letter  that  greeted  Ellen  upon  her  arrival  home 
compensated  in  a  great  measure  for  the  loss  of  a  visit  with  her 
husband,  since  he  confessed  to  a  like  disappointment  at  not  see¬ 
ing  her.  "I  can  hardly  bear  to  think  of  the  hardships  and  priva¬ 
tions  you  are  enduring,”  she  wrote  Tuesday  evening  (April 
28),  "or  to  dwell  upon  your  desire  to  be  with  our  little  family. 
It  gives  me  a  pang  which  patriotism  and  love  for  your  honor 
alone  can  soothe.  I  too  must  own  to  many  secret  longings  for  the 
day  when  we  can  again  have  a  quiet  home.” 

The  officers  of  Sherman’s  staff  had  a  warm  and  chivalrous  re¬ 
gard  for  their  General’s  wife.  The  genuine  interest  she  took  in 
their  welfare  and  comfort;  the  baskets  of  dainties  she  packed  for 
them  with  so  much  pleasure;  the  solicitude  with  which  she  cared 
for  them  when  they  came  to  her  house  for  recuperation,  won 
their  affection.  Many  of  them,  Major  Hammond,  Captain  Day- 
ton  and  Colonel  Kilby  Smith  among  them,  wrote  to  her  almost 
daily  and  kept  her  posted  on  camp-life  and,  most  interesting  to 
her,  spoke  of  her  husband’s  health  and  well-being.  "Colonel 
Kilby  Smith  has  written  me  a  long  and  most  entertaining  letter 
— entertaining  because  you  were  his  theme, — your  woman’s 
heart  under  your  austere  manners  and  your  heroic  courage.  He 
sent  me  some  seeds  of  the  vine  that  grew  under  your  window  at 
Young’s  Point.  I  will  plant  them  and  watch  them  with  deep  in¬ 
terest,  and  if  they  bloom  their  flowers  will  speak  to  me  of  the 
love  that  blossomed  in  the  springtime  of  life,  not  to  wither  and 
die,  but  to  grow  stronger  and  stronger  until  my  very  life  de¬ 
pends  upon  it.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  Colonel  how  much  I 
appreciate  his  kind  and  delicate  attention  to  me.  I  shall  try  and 
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write  to  him  soon.  Dayton  is  improving.  He  is  a  good  fellow.” 

Of  course,  Minnie  and  Willy  were  remembered  at  all  times 
with  boxes  of  good  things,  home  sugar,  taffy  and  cakes,  but, 
"Willy  likes  almonds  best  of  all,  he  writes.  Minnie  says  Willy 
divides  the  things  with  Tommy  Ewing  first  and  then  has  'scrab- 
blings’  with  the  boys  for  the  rest.  She  says  Willy  is  happy  and 
full  of  fun;  that  he  has  more  outdoor  exercise  and  good  rough 
play  at  Notre  Dame  than  he  would  have  at  home.  I  think  I  will 
go  up  in  June  to  bring  them  home.” 

However,  the  trip  depended  upon  her  mother’s  health.  Mrs. 
Ewing  continued  to  be  an  invalid,  "so  much  so  that  we  begin 
to  fear  serious  consequences.”  Ellen  hovered  over  her  mother, 
watching  every  expression:  "A  few  weeks  longer  will  certainly 
produce  some  decided  change.  We  are  doing  everything  possible 
for  her  health  and  spirits,  but  she  is  not  able  yet  to  sit  up.  Fa¬ 
ther  is  always  so  sanguine  and  unwilling  to  anticipate  evil  that 
he  keeps  a  determined  hope  that  she  will  soon  be  well.”  But 
Ellen  was  uneasy  and  wrote  the  boys  asking  them  to  redouble 
their  letters  to  Mrs.  Ewing  and  to  make  them  cheerful  with  ex¬ 
pressions  of  loving  and  hopeful  expectation  of  their  mother’s 
recovery,  "for  she  herself  is  rather  depressed  and  apprehensive.” 

Mid-May  found  Mrs.  Ewing  in  so  critical  a  condition  that 
Doctor  Carter  and  Doctor  Blackman,  after  consultation,  ad¬ 
vised  an  immediate  operation.  Mrs.  Ewing  accepted  their  ver¬ 
dict  with  her  habitual  fortitude  and  resignation,  and  while  her 
husband  and  Ellen  and  Theresa  kept  faithful  watch,  she  put 
herself  in  God’s  hands,  and  calmly  submitted  to  the  operation, 
which  in  those  early  days  of  surgery  was  so  dangerous  and  try¬ 
ing.  The  next  day  (May  17),  Mr.  Ewing  wrote  Hugh,  Your 
Mother  has  been  suffering  for  months  from  the  effect  of  a  malig¬ 
nant  tumor.  Yesterday  she  underwent  an  operation  which  was 
most  successful  and  we  have  hopes  now  of  her  speedy  restora¬ 
tion  to  health.”  Her  mother’s  rally  seemed  miraculous  to  Ellen. 
She  confided  to  her  husband,  "I  have  told  you  of  Mother  s  res¬ 
cue  from  death  and  of  my  fearful  apprehensions.  It  requires  my 
utmost  effort  to  keep  my  mind  calm  and  clear. 

Willy  was  nine  years  old  the  8th  of  June,  Ellen  wrote  on  his 
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birthday,  "and  the  poor  little  fellow  has  been  away  to  school 
nine  months.”  With  a  sigh  Ellen  endeavored  to  stifle  her  long¬ 
ing  to  have  the  child  with  her  and  to  remember  only  how  con¬ 
tented  he  was.  "He  has  more  playmates  there  than  he  would 
or  could  have  had  at  home.  The  boys  who  play  on  the  streets 
here  are  subject  to  the  intrusion  of  bad  boys;  indeed  violent  fel¬ 
lows  rule  the  play  and  it  often  ends  by  the  marshal  taking  some 
of  them  off  to  jail  and  silencing  the  rest  for  a  period.  I  heartily 
wish  I  could  live  at  Notre  Dame  with  the  children,  or  rather 
South  Bend  which  is  only  two  or  three  miles  from  there.  But 
I  could  not  leave  Father  or  Mother  except  to  go  to  you.” 

Hugh  had  expressed  repeatedly  a  wish  to  have  a  priest  for  his 
men  and  at  his  request  Ellen  begged  Father  Sorin  to  permit  an¬ 
other  of  his  Holy  Cross  priests  to  serve  as  an  army-chaplain. 
Father  Sorin  generously  consented  and  sent  Father  Carrier,  a 
young  French  priest,  to  Hugh’s  brigade.  "You  will  I  know,” 
she  wrote  her  husband,  "do  me  the  kindness  to  show  him  all  the 
attention  in  your  power  and  give  him  every  opportunity  to  visit 
the  soldiers  and  administer  the  Sacraments  to  all  who  may  wish 
to  see  him.  I  trust  in  God  Father  Carrier  will  get  down  there  in 
time  to  prepare  many  a  poor  soul  for  the  last  journey.  Do  give 
not  only  the  sick  but  the  well  of  your  command,  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  receive  the  Sacraments.  We  are  rejoicing  over  news 
from  Vicksburg  and  anxiously  await  more.” 

The  superb  natural  strength  of  Vicksburg  had  made  it  prac¬ 
tically  impregnable.  The  city  stood  on  a  bluff  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  Mississippi  and  its  batteries  controlled  the  river-front 
for  miles.  Overland,  the  approach  from  the  north  and  east  was 
through  miles  of  swamps  and  creeks,  a  wilderness  of  mud  and 
fallen  trees  ending  in  a  swirling  mass  of  waters,  swollen  from 
the  incessant  spring  rains.  After  months  of  hardship  and  ex¬ 
posure  in  this  morass,  General  Grant  induced  Admiral  Porter  to 
send  his  gunboats  and  transports  past  the  Confederate  batteries 
and  meet  his  army  which  he  proposed  to  march  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  on  land.  A  daring  stroke  which  seemed  well- 
nigh  impossible,  but  on  the  moonless  night  of  April  16  (which 
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the  Confederates  made  bright  as  day  by  a  conflagration  of  houses 
along  the  shore),  and  under  a  steady  fire  for  two  hours,  Ad¬ 
miral  Porter  made  the  passage  successfully  and  met  Grant’s  army 
below  Vicksburg.  Regiment  by  regiment  the  transports  carried 
the  troops  across  to  the  Vicksburg  side.  They  landed  without 
supplies  and  cut  off  from  communication.  General  Sherman  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  ultimate  success  of  Grant’s 
campaign  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  brought  several  hun¬ 
dred  wagon-loads  of  provisions  over  the  almost  impassable  roads. 

By  May  19,  General  Grant  considered  himself  sufficiently 
strong  to  order  an  attack  upon  the  defenses.  Owing  to  the  dif¬ 
ficult  nature  of  the  ground,  few  of  the  troops  reached  the  en¬ 
emy’s  line  together.  Sherman  began  his  attack  with  the  13  th 
Regulars,  Charley’s  company  among  them,  in  the  lead.  At  the 
head  of  the  battalion  Captain  Washington  led  his  men  close 
up  to  the  parapet.  They  were  met  by  a  deadly  fire  and  the 
standard-bearer  was  shot  dead  as  he  mounted  the  earthworks. 
A  second  and  third  seized  the  colors  only  to  drop  instantly. 
Charley  ran  quickly  forward  and  snatched  the  flag  before  it  fell 
to  the  ground.  At  the  instant  a  bullet  cut  the  staff  in  his  hand 
and  with  it  a  finger.  A  rain  of  shot  poured  over  him  as  he  clung 
to  the  broken  banner,  mortally  wounding  Captain  Washington. 
Then  Charley  as  Captain  of  A  company  took  command  under 
the  devastating  storm  of  bullets. 

Although  the  attack  failed  on  May  19,  it  was  renewed  more 
successfully  May  22,  Sherman’s  column  charging.  The  famous 
investment  of  the  city  began  the  next  day.  "You  cannot  imagine 
what  a  weight  of  anxiety  is  lifted  from  my  heart,  Ellen  wrote 
June  5,  "even  though  you  may  be  in  danger.  Still  to  know  that 
you  and  the  boys  passed  through  those  terrible  assaults  is  joy 
indeed.  My  pride  and  pleasure  in  hearing  of  Charley  s  noble 
conduct  is  unbounded.  To  know  that  Boyle  has  displayed  so 
much  courage  during  the  seige  and  has  won  honors  cheers  us. 
Could  you  all  see  us  now  and  know  the  pride  we  feel  in  you, 
the  joy  that  filled  our  hearts  at  your  safety,  and  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  we  experienced  that  ours  had  the  skill  and  courage  and 
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honor  of  defending  the  cause  under  such  trying  conditions,  you 
would  in  some  measure  feel  repaid  for  the  privations  and  hard¬ 
ships  you  have  endured.” 

The  knocker  on  the  Ewing  front  door  sounded  loudly  just 
after  dark  the  same  day  (June  5).  A  boy  had  come  with  a  dis¬ 
patch.  Philemon  was  in  the  study  with  his  father  and  Mr. 
Hunter  and  heard  the  lad  say,  “It  is  from  the  General!”  He 
caught  the  telegram  from  the  boy’s  hand  and  ran  up  the  wind¬ 
ing  stairway  with  it  to  his  mother,  while  Mr.  Ewing  waited  be¬ 
low  in  the  most  intense  excitement  until  Philemon  called  to  him 
from  the  hall  above,  "All  well.”  “Then  the  dispatch  was  sent 
down  for  general  circulation  and  we  felt  the  load  of  anxiety 
we  had  borne  about  us  for  so  many  days  had  been  suddenly 
lifted  and  we  could  smile  and  talk  and  visit  once  more.  Father 
received  a  letter  of  condolence  from  Reverdy  Johnson.  He  sup¬ 
posed  you  were  the  Sherman  who  had  been  wounded,  and  said 
you  were  one  of  the  few  general  officers  he  has  any  confidence 
in.  Wilkes  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  says  that  you  are  the  brain 
of  that  army.  The  wounded  soldiers  and  officers  say  that  you 
are  the  soul.”  ^ 

How  happy  Ellen  was  “to  hear,  dear  Cump,  of  the  regard 
you  show  Charley  as  well  as  in  his  deservedly-won  reputation.  I 
nursed  and  petted  Charley  so  when  he  was  a  baby  that  I  feel 
more  than  a  sisterly  affection  for  him.  I  am  as  proud  of  him  as 
if  he  were  my  son.  I  would  have  been  a  young  mother  at  ten  and 
a  half!  Dear  knows,  I  was  child  enough  then — and  ten  years 
after — in  innocence  and  utter  ignorance  of  the  world.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  Hugh  is  well;  he  is  a  born  soldier.  I  feel  heart¬ 
sick  and  nervous  when  I  think  of  the  poor  wounded  and  suffer¬ 
ing  of  both  armies  and  the  thought  of  them  clouds  .the  joy  of 
victory.  I  shall  start  tomorrow  for  Notre  Dame.  Mother  is  not 
improving  as  we  had  hoped  she  would  after  the  terrible  opera¬ 
tion.  Tom  came  on  from  St.  Louis  for  a  day  or  two  to  see  her. 
He  has  command  of  the  Border  Department  with  headquarters 
at  Kansas  City.” 

June  was  excessively  hot  and  Ellen  arrived  at  St.  Mary’s  not 
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only  tired  but  really  sick  from  the  uncomfortable  and  dusty 
journey,  and  “from  excitement  and  anxiety  of  mind  also.  I  went 
by  carriage  to  Columbus  and  bought  a  paper  as  soon  as  I  ar¬ 
rived.  The  first  thing  my  eye  rested  on  was  a  report  of  your 
death.  The  shock  was  severe,  but  in  a  moment  I  knew  that  the 
report  was  unfounded,  thanks  to  a  letter  that  I  had  received 
from  Major  Hammond  the  day  before  I  left  home.  However, 
one  cannot  sustain  such  a  shock  even  for  an  instant  without 
suffering  some  reaction.”  Fear  that  her  mother  would  see  the 
paper  worried  Ellen.  “She  is  so  feeble  now,  we  do  not  like  to  have 
her  disturbed  by  anything,  much  less  by  such  agitation  as  that 
would  necessarily  give  her.  My  last  letter  from  you  was  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  second;  nearly  three  weeks  ago — as  bad  as  California.” 

Cooler  weather  and  the  joy  of  seeing  the  children  so  well 
quickly  restored  Ellen.  “I  am  rested  now,”  she  wrote  June  21, 
“and  in  trim  for  the  school  Exhibitions  that  are  to  take  place 
this  week.  I  brought  Lizzie  and  Tommy  with  me  and  they  are 
enjoying  themselves  with  Minnie  and  Willy.  Minnie  is  taller  than 
I,  and  so  mature  in  look  and  manner  that  you  would  almost 
forget  that  she  is  only  twelve  and  imagine  your  daughter  of 
marriageable  age,  could  you  see  her  now.  Willy  is  well  and  happy 
and  like  Minnie  anxious  for  good  news  from  dear  Papa.” 

The  Exhibitions  went  off  splendidly;  Ellen  was  filled  with 
pride  and  affection  as  she  watched  Willy.  A  manly  sight  he  was 
in  his  pantaloons  and  jacket  and  shirt  with  a  "standing  collar  ; 
frank-eyed  and  smiling,  and  as  slim  and  erect  as  the  soldier- 
father  he  idolized.  “  ‘Master  William  Sherman*  received  four 
premiums  in  the  first  class  of  the  Minim  Department  and  in 
the  second  two.  'Miss  Maria  Sherman  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  was 
awarded  the  first  premium  in  the  Seminary  third  classes.  I  felt 
very  proud  of  my  children  and  only  wished,  dear  Cump,  that 
you  could  have  been  here  to  share  my  joy.  Minnie  says  she  never 
saw  Willy  so  cheerful  and  happy  as  he  has  been  here.  They  have 
a  large  play  ground  and  the  Brothers  watch  over  and  encourage 
the  boys  in  their  games.  The  Minims  play  by  themselves  and 
not  with  the  larger  boys.  I  am  delighted  with  the  schools,  the 
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country  and  the  charming  situation.  I  did  intend  to  leave  to¬ 
day,  but  I  was  too  much  fatigued  after  attending  both  Exhibi¬ 
tions  to  pack  up  and  start.” 

Father  Carrier’s  reception  at  camp  was  so  gracious  that  he 
reported  it  to  his  superior  with  much  satisfaction.  "I  am  truly 
happy  to  know  that  Father  Carrier  was  so  kindly  received  by 
you  all,”  Ellen  wrote  from  St.  Mary’s  a  few  days  later,  "but  I 
knew  my  husband  would  receive  with  kindness  the  priest  who 
went  there  at  my  urgent  request.  Father  Sorin  has  just  had  a 
letter  from  him  in  which  he  speaks  of  you  all  and  gives  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  cordial  manner  in  which  General  Grant  greeted  him 
after  reading  'Madam  Sherman’s  letter.’  Very  complimentary  to 
me.  Please  make  my  acknowledgements  to  General  Grant.  I  shall 
start  home  on  Monday.” 

The  journey  home  from  St.  Mary’s,  Ellen  announced  (July 
1)  was  accomplished  "in  less  than  twenty-two  hours.  We  took 
a  carriage  from  Newark  and  drove  down  in  good  time.  The 
children  were  so  excited  when  they  came  near  the  town  that  I 
proposed  to  them  to  get  out  and  walk,  as  the  carriage  could 
scarcely  come  at  the  speed  they  desired.”  There  was  quite  a 
party:  "Two  of  our  neighbor  boys  were  under  my  care  and 
with  my  Minnie,  Lizzie,  Willy  and  Tommy  I  proved  myself 
quite  a  general,”  Ellen  concluded  triumphantly,  "as  we  arrived 
in  good  condition — none  killed,  missing  or  wounded — and  no 
loss  of  baggage.  Willy  has  thinned  off  and  grown  taller,  and  re¬ 
sembles  you  very  much.  Fie  went  up  to  see  dear  Mother  the  first 
thing  and  she  was  overcome  by  the  remembrance  of  old  times 
— she  thought  the  likeness  to  you  so  striking.” 

Mr.  Ewing  spoke  of  tearing  down  his  office  and  using  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  build  a  house  on  the  farm,  "and  I  want  to  move  down 
there  with  the  children.  As  soon  as  Father  gets  back  from  New 
York  next  week,  I  shall  write  you  what  he  thinks  of  it  and 
whether  I  am  to  become  a  farmer  or  not.  I  should  like  to  aston¬ 
ish  you  with  an  array  of  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  lambs,  calves 
and  colts  when  you  return.”  Her  father  had  chosen  a  beauti¬ 
ful  setting  for  the  house  in  a  "dell  through  which  runs  a  stream 
of  clear  water.  There  is  a  spring  at  the  top  of  the  hill  that  would 
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furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  the  house.”  To  have 
a  home  in  the  country  where  the  children  could  ride  their  ponies 
and  have  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  seemed  the  fulfillment  of 
a  dream.  “And  I  could  drive  in  every  day  to  see  Mother.  I  say 
to  see  Mother,  for  Father  would  not  leave  me  to  do  the  visiting 
but  would  come  every  day  to  see  me.” 

In  Mississippi,  Vicksburg  was  still  holding  out  desperately 
against  siege.  “Women  and  children  are  living  underground 
in  caves  and  holes  whilst  shot  and  shells  tear  through  their 
homes  overhead,”  Sherman  wrote  Ellen  from  Walnut  Hills  above 
Vicksburg.  General  Johnston  (one  of  the  most  enterprising  of 
the  Confederate  Generals  in  Sherman’s  estimation)  tried  gal¬ 
lantly  to  bring  his  forces  from  above  Jackson,  Tennessee,  to 
raise  the  siege  but  failed,  and  on  July  4  the  city  capitulated, 
“the  event  of  the  war  thus  far,”  and  “the  first  gleam  of  day¬ 
light”  for  Sherman. 

The  news  was  received  at  Lancaster  on  the  evening  of  July  7 
with  a  chorus  of  shouts  and  hurrahs  by  the  overjoyed  towns¬ 
people.  Speeches  were  made  amid  the  booming  of  cannon,  shoot¬ 
ing  of  firecrackers  and  roman  candles,  and  ecstatic  serenades 
were  sung  through  the  streets.  Ellen  was  “most  happy  and  grate¬ 
ful,”  she  wrote  (July  9),  “that  there  has  not  been  more  loss  of 
life  on  both  sides  in  the  capture  of  the  place.”  Sherman  s  letter 
of  July  5  did  not  reach  her  until  July  17.  “Never  was  news 
more  gladly  received  than  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  and  never 
before  was  such  wild  excitement  known  in  the  country.  The 
Eastern  army  was  forgotten  for  the  time  and  nothing  was 
thought  of  but  Grant  and  his  Generals  and  his  victory.  A  letter 
had  come  for  Lizzie  too,  showing  Sherman  s  thought  of  his 
daughter,  whose  gentle,  unselfish  ways  made  her  so  dear  to  him. 
“Lizzie  was  brimful  of  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  contain¬ 
ing  the  bouquet  of  flowers.  She  has  labeled  it  and  laid  it  away 

as  a  precious  relic.” 

Yet  Ellen’s  heart  was  heavy,  for  Mrs.  Ewing  was  very  ill. 
"Dear  Cump,”  she  wrote  Saturday,  "Mother  is  no  better  and 
I  hope  you  will  let  Hugh  and  Charley  come  home  and  perhaps 
come  home  yourself  for  a  short  time.  Doctor  Blackman  is  com 
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in g  up  today  and  I  fear  we  will  learn  her  doom  from  him.  I  will 
write  you  again.,,  Ever-hopeful  Mr.  Ewing  told  Hugh  (July 
2 6),  "Your  Mother  has  undergone  a  second  operation,  more 
thorough  and  searching  than  the  first,  and  is  much  better  though 
her  case  is  still  critical.”  However,  Mr.  Ewing  considered  her 
general  condition  good  and,  best  of  all,  she  herself  was  cheerful 
and  full  of  hope.  "She  very  much  desires  to  see  you  and  Charley 
and  I  hope  when  ordered  back  to  Vicksburg  you  and  he  may 
obtain  furloughs  and  come  and  see  us.” 

For  nearly  a  year  General  Morgan  and  his  cavalry  had  been 
raiding  Ohio  and  keeping  the  countryside  in  terror.  Many  times 
Mrs.  Ewing  had  heard  from  friends  of  hers  at  Chillicothe  and 
nearby  towns  that  their  homes  had  been  burnt  by  Morgan’s 
men,  and  she  had  promptly  and  generously  offered  them  the 
security  and  hospitality  of  "The  Hill.”  So  it  was  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  that  Mr.  Ewing  ended  his  usually  brief  letter,  "We  caught 
Morgan  at  last,  he  was  at  Nelsonville,  burned  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  canal-boats  there  and  on  his  way  he  passed  within  four 
miles  of  my  salt-works — but  he  was  in  haste  and  did  not  turn 
aside  to  call  upon  me.  I  think  it  is  the  last  raid  we  will  have  in 
Ohio.” 

Ellen’s  heart  was  immeasurably  eased  to  see  her  mother’s  thin 
face  flushed  with  renewed  hope  and  her  beautiful  eyes  bright 
with  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  seeing  her  sons.  To  add  to  El¬ 
len’s  happiness  she  received  an  invitation  from  her  husband 
(July  25),  to  come  with  the  children  and  visit  him  at  his  head¬ 
quarters  on  the  Big  Black  River,  some  twenty  miles  east  of 
Vicksburg.  Here,  in  the  comparative  idleness  that  followed  after 
the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  Sherman  had  established  his  camp  in  a 
grove  of  magnificent  old  oaks.  He  wrote  John  proudly,  "I  have 
the  handsomest  camp  I  ever  saw,  and  should  be  glad  to  have 
visitors  come  down.”  As  eagerly  as  a  boy,  Sherman  chose  the 
spot  where  he  would  lodge  his  wife  and  family.  In  his  letter  to 
Ellen,  July  15,  he  dwelt  on  the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  upon 
the  satisfactory  arrangements  which  he  had  made  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  his  men  and  his  family.  A  short  railroad  running 
from  Vicksburg  furnished  abundant  supplies  to  the  camp  and 
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Big  Black  was  an  ideal  retreat  where  he  and  Ellen  could  rest  and 
enjoy  the  summer  with  the  children  and  he  hoped  to  have  them 
all  with  him  soon. 

Fortunately  Ellen  could  leave  her  mother  with  every  assurance 
that  Mrs.  Ewing  was  improving,  and  she  answered  happily 
(July  26):  "I  am  so  overjoyed  with  your  letter,  dearest  Cump, 
that  I  thought  when  I  received  it  yesterday  I  would  write  to 
you  all  day  today  but  unluckily,  I  woke  with  a  bad  headache 
which  has  just  passed  of?  and  it  is  now  eleven  o’clock.  As  I  have 
slept  some  during  the  day,  I  need  not  go  to  bed  before  twelve, 
so  I  will  write  a  short  letter  to  you  and  one  or  two  others  which 
I  am  obliged  to  write  or  appear  unkind.  Now  that  you  are  will¬ 
ing  for  us  to  come  to  you,  I  feel  so  impatient  to  be  off  that  I  can 
scarcely  keep  quiet.  Write  to  me  at  once;  dear  Cump,  and  tell  me 
when  you  will  wish  us  to  come,  where  you  will  take  us  and  who 
shall  compose  the  party.  If  we  go  for  only  a  short  visit  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  take  Elly  and  Rachel.  All  have  gone  to 
bed  to  dream  happy  dreams  and  my  heart  is  full  of  joy.  God 
grant  that  nothing  may  occur  to  mar  the  happiness  we  antici¬ 
pate. 

"Late  as  it  is  tonight  (and  Sunday  as  it  is),  the  cannon  is  fir¬ 
ing  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  John  Morgan  and  the  last 
of  his  men.  P.S.  Father  is  profoundly  thankful  that  you  are  all 
living  and  well,  and  he  is  too  proud  of  you  all.  His  eyes  filled 
with  tears  when  I  read  him  your  message  about  Hugh  and 

Charley  earning  their  honors.” 

The  thought  of  passing  the  summer  with  her  husband  spiead 
sunshine  over  everything  for  Ellen.  Sherman  telegraphed  hei 
that  Colonel  John  A.  Rawlins  (General  Grant  s  chief  of  staff) 
would  escort  her  safely  down  the  river  to  Vicksburg.  Ellen  wiote 
her  mother  from  "Headquarters,  near  Big  Black  River,  Missis¬ 
sippi”  (August  25),  "I  have  been  here  ten  days,  but  from  the 
hour  we  landed  at  Vicksburg  until  this  I  have  been  constantly 
occupied  with  company  or  overcome  with  fatigue.  We  arrived  at 
Vicksburg  on  Friday  evening.  Colonel  Rawlins  (who  was  my 
kind  escort  down)  went  immediately  to  his  headquarters  and 
telegraphed  Cump  that  we  were  here.  We  had  dispatches  from 
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him  in  an  hour  saying  that  Captain  Dayton  was  in  the  city 
waiting  for  me  and  in  a  few  moments  he  made  his  appearance. 
Captain  Dayton  told  me  of  Cump’s  promotion  which  they  had 
heard  a  day  or  two  before.  Cump  sent  the  appointment  and 
General  Halleck’s  letter  to  Father  so  you  have  doubtless  seen  it 
by  this  time.”  In  recognition  of  their  gallant  services  in  the 
Vicksburg  campaign,  General  Sherman  and  General  McPherson 
had  been  made  Brigadier  Generals  in  the  regular  army. 

The  boat  quarters  were  comfortable,  and  since  next  day — 
August  15 — was  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  and  Ellen  and  the 
children  would  be  going  to  Mass,  she  accepted  the  Captain’s  hos¬ 
pitality  for  the  night  and  early  breakfast  on  the  boat,  and  then 
went  down  to  church  in  the  carriage  which  General  McPherson 
had  sent  from  his  headquarters.  The  walls  of  the  church  were 
pierced  through  and  through,  yet  it  had  suffered  less  than  any 
other  in  the  city  during  the  siege;  some  of  them  were  entirely 
destroyed.  "Vicksburg  is  the  most  forlorn,  desolate-looking 
place  I  have  ever  even  dreamed  of. 

"Cars  run  twelve  miles  out  from  Vicksburg  to  the  Black  River 
bridge  and  from  there  we  came  out  by  carriage  to  this  camp.  We 
are  living  in  two  large  hospital  tents,  one  of  which  is  our  par¬ 
lour.  Minnie,  Lizzie  and  Gertrude  have  a  small  one  next  to  us, 
and  Willy  and  Tommy  sleep  with  Uncle  Charley  several  tents 
off.  The  children  are  all  happy  and  well,  and  their  Father  is  de¬ 
lighted  to  have  them  with  him.  Minnie  and  Willy  ride  horse¬ 
back  with  him  while  Lizzie  and  Tommy  drive  about  with  me 
in  the  carriage.  Sunday  we  attended  Mass  at  fiugh’s  headquar¬ 
ters  and  heard  Father  Carrier  preach.  I  trust  that  you  are  get¬ 
ting  along  comfortably,  dear  Mother,  and  that  you  are  able  to 
sleep  well  now  that  the  nights  are  cool.  Pray  for  us,  dearest 
Mother,  and  forgive  me  all  I  have  ever  done  to  give  you  pain — 
your  most  affectionate  child,  Ellen.” 

Tables  were  scarce  at  camp  and  Ellen  could  not  often  have 
one  in  her  "room.”  "Our  parlour  is  filled  now  with  guests,”  El¬ 
len  wrote  August  30,  "and  I  have  stolen  into  Charley’s  tent  and 
finding  his  table  unoccupied  I  seized  the  chance  to  write  to  you. 
Charley  tells  me  to  my  great  joy  that  you  are  improving  and 
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that  you  intend  to  move  downstairs.  I  think  the  change  will  be 
pleasant.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  when  we  will  go  home. 
Cump  will  probably  give  us  short  notice,  but  when  the  notice 
does  come  he  will  expect  us  to  make  'rapid  movements/  ” 

The  days  were  never  long  enough  for  all  the  diversions  camp 
life  afforded.  The  family  arose  with  the  sun,  and  after  breakfast 
Ellen  and  the  girls  walked  over  to  see  Willy  ride  to  review  with 
his  father.  Willy  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  13th  regiment, 
which  had  made  him  a  sergeant.  He  studied  the  manual  of  arms 
and  learned  it  by  heart  and  loved  to  go  through  the  drill.  Never 
did  a  boy  glory  more  in  the  flash  of  sunlight  on  sabre;  the  fast 
trot  of  the  horses’  hoofs  was  music  to  his  ears.  All  day  long 
Willy  rode  at  Sherman’s  side  untiringly;  he  had  so  much  to  tell 
his  father  and  so  much  lost  companionship  to  make  up. 

In  the  late  mornings  Ellen  liked  to  drive  over  to  the  bridge 
and  take  the  cars  to  Vicksburg  for  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Grant  at 
the  lovely  place  where  she  was  spending  the  summer  with  the 
General — a  quiet,  shady  residence  set  high  on  the  hill  facing  the 
river.  Different  as  the  two  women  were,  Mrs.  Grant  placid  and 
rather  colorless  but  tactful  and  amiable  withal,  and  Ellen  so  vivid 
and  glowing,  the  wives  became  fast  friends.  Mrs.  Grant’s  girl¬ 
hood  had  been  spent  on  a  farm  near  Jefferson  Barracks,  St.  Louis, 
a  place  Ellen  of  course  knew  well.  The  four  Grant  children  and 
the  Sherman  four  were  near  of  an  age  and  together  had  fine 
larks.  Sometimes  Ellen  and  the  children  stopped  at  General  Mc¬ 
Pherson’s  headquarters  and  had  dinner  and  then  all  started 
home,  a  tired  lot.  But  the  evenings  were  clear  moonlight  and 
pleasantly  restful.  They  forgot  their  weariness  as  they  drew 
their  campstools  close  to  their  mother  and  father  and  listened 
to  the  band  which  Charley  had  just  brought  down  from  home. 
"It  is  a  splendid  band,  and  has  spirited  all  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  it,”  Ellen  told  her  mother  quaintly. 

While  the  Shermans  were  thus  agreeably  passing  the  time  in 
camp,  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  under  General  Rosecrans, 
was  badly  defeated  in  the  Chickamauga  Valley  by  General  Bragg 
and  driven  into  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  The  whole  country 
seemed  paralyzed  by  the  unfortunate  event,  and  the  authorities 
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at  Washington  were  thrown  into  a  stampede.  General  Sherman 
received  his  first  intimation  of  the  disaster  September  22,  when 
an  order  came  to  him  from  General  Grant  to  dispatch  a  division 
immediately  towards  Chattanooga,  where  Rosecrans’s  army  was 
believed  to  be  in  actual  danger  of  starvation.  On  the  23  rd  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  summed  Sherman  to  Vicksburg  in  person  and  showed 
him  the  alarming  telegrams  from  General  Halleck  which  Gen¬ 
eral  Hurlbut  had  relayed  to  Memphis.  The  situation  of  the  army 
at  Chattanooga  seemed  so  desperate  that  Grant  wired  Rosecrans 
he  was  sending  not  a  division  but  General  Sherman  and  his  whole 
corps. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  General  Sherman  had  been  sent 
to  rescue  a  distressed  army;  it  was  a  mission  much  to  his  liking. 
He  returned  to  Black  River  the  25  th,  started  his  division  on  its 
way  and,  since  General  Halleck’s  dispatches  suggested  that  the 
move  be  made  from  Memphis  eastward,  he  followed  in  quick 
order  with  his  family  and  took  passage  up  the  river  on  the 
steamer  Atlantic.  "When  the  boat  was  ready  to  start,  Willy  was 
missing,”  Sherman  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs ;  "Mrs  Sherman  sup¬ 
posed  him  to  have  been  with  me,  whereas  I  supposed  he  was  with 
her.  An  officer  of  the  13  th  went  to  General  McPherson’s  house 
and  soon  returned  with  Captain  Cliff  leading  him.  Willy  had  a 
small  double-barreled  shotgun  in  his  hand  and  I  joked  him  about 
carrying  away  captured  property.” 

The  hurry  and  confusion  of  packing  in  the  intense  heat  of 
the  close  tent  proved  too  much  for  Ellen  and  Minnie,  and  both 
came  on  the  boat  ill;  Ellen  with  one  of  her  blinding  headaches 
and  Minnie  in  a  high  fever.  Scarcely  able  to  hold  up  her  head, 
Ellen  put  Minnie  to  bed  and  lowered  the  blind  in  the  cabin. 
Engrossed  with  Minnie,  she  did  not  at  first  notice  Willy  sitting 
listlessly  near  the  window.  "I  remember  looking  over  at  him  in 
the  afternoon  and  remarking  the  bright  red  on  his  dear  cheek 
and  thinking  how  it  contrasted  with  the  pure  white.”  As  the 
steamer  neared  Young’s  Point,  Sherman  called  them  all  to  the 
upper  deck  to  look  at  his  old  camp.  Willy  rose  slowly,  he  who 
was  always  so  quick  to  obey  his  father’s  voice,  and  Sherman 
looked  at  him  anxiously,  "Are  you  sick,  Willy?”  There  was 
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never  anything  that  mortified  the  boy  more  than  to  admit  pain 
or  sickness,  but  this  time  he  could  only  look  up  into  his  father’s 
face  and  nod,  "Yes.”  Sherman’s  and  Ellen’s  glances  met  over 
Willy’s  head  and  she  quickly  led  him  back  to  the  cabin,  took 
off  his  prized  sergeant’s  uniform  and  put  him  to  bed. 

Doctor  Roler  of  the  55  th  Illinois  was  on  board  the  Atlantic 
and  answered  Sherman’s  summons  at  once.  Gravely  he  examined 
the  boy  and  pronounced  him  a  very  sick  child,  fatally  sick  per¬ 
haps  with  camp  fever.  It  was  a  word  that  struck  chill  to  his 
parents’  hearts.  There  was  so  little  they  could  do  for  him  until 
Memphis  could  be  reached  for  medicine  and  consultation.  The 
river  was  low  and  the  boat’s  progress  slow.  It  seemed  to  creep 
slower  and  slower,  while  Ellen  stayed  at  Willy’s  bedside,  dip¬ 
ping  linens  in  cool  water  to  place  over  his  hot  forehead,  and 
Lizzie  fanned  him,  her  face  quivering  with  distress. 

The  steamer  reached  the  Memphis  dock  Friday  morning,  Oc¬ 
tober  2.  The  Shermans  drove  immediately  to  the  Gayoso  Hotel, 
and  the  General  carried  Willy  up  the  stairs.  They  called  the  most 
experienced  doctor  the  town  afforded;  indeed  everything  was 
done  that  science  then  knew,  yet  Willy  steadily  grew  worse 
before  Ellen’s  and  Sherman’s  agonized  eyes.  The  night  hours 
dragged;  none  slept.  Saturday  morning  dawned  and  Willy  turned 
his  eyes  to  watch  the  rising  sun.  He  was  alone  for  the  moment 
with  Father  Carrier,  who  had  scarcely  left  his  side.  The  priest 
began  gently  to  speak  of  Heaven,  and  to  prepare  the  child  for 
death.  Willy  had  faced  darkness  and  danger  fearlessly  in  life, 
he  faced  death  fearlessly  now.  "He  told  me,”  Father  Carrier 
wrote  Ellen  weeks  after,  "that  he  was  willing  to  die  if  it  was 
God’s  will,  but  it  pained  him  to  leave  his  Father  and  Mother. 
He  said  this  with  an  expression  of  such  deep  earnestness  that  I 
could  hardly  refrain  from  giving  way  to  my  feelings.  I  endeav¬ 
ored  to  soothe  his  sentiments  of  subdued  regret.  Willy,  I  said 
quietly  and  calmly,  Trust  in  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  all 
will  be  well  with  you.  If  God  wishes  to  call  you  to  Him  now 
do  not  grieve,  for  He  will  carry  you  to  Heaven  and  there  you 
will  meet  your  good  Mother  and  Father  again.  Well,  he 
breathed,  with  an  air  of  singular  resignation. 
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Then  Willy  seemed  to  sleep  and  when  he  wakened,  his  mother 
was  standing  by  his  bed.  "Uncle  Charley  has  my  gun,”  he  told 
her,  "and  is  taking  good  care  of  it  for  me.”  Ellen  answered 
bravely,  "When  we  go  to  the  country,  Willy,  you  can  shoot 
Mama  all  the  game  she  wants.”  However  when  Willy  replied, 
"Yes,  Mama,”  Ellen  could  control  herself  no  longer,  but  sinking 
to  her  knees,  dropped  her  head  on  the  coverlet  and  began  to 
cry.  "He  put  his  dear  cold  hands  to  my  face  to  caress  me,  and 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  die  if  it  was  God’s  will  to  take 
him.  He  said  yes  and  that  he  would  pray  for  us  to  follow  him. 
I  told  him  how  we  loved  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  it,  and 
he  said  he  did.” 

From  that  time  Willy  bore  his  sufferings  with  heroic  patience 
and  was  only  dreamily  conscious  of  what  was  passing.  "He 
never  complained;  how  I  wish  he  had  complained  more!”  That 
evening  was  Willy’s  last  on  earth.  "Ellen,  Minnie,  Lizzie  and 
Tom  were  with  him  at  the  time,”  Sherman  tells  us  in  his  Mem¬ 
oirs,  "and  we  all  helpless  and  overwhelmed  saw  him  die.”  How¬ 
ever,  duty  called  Sherman  to  his  feet  and  left  him  no  time  to 
mourn.  "Being  in  the  very  midst  of  an  important  military 
enterprise,  I  had  hardly  time  to  pause  and  think  of  my  personal 
loss.  We  procured  a  metallic  casket  and  had  a  military  funeral, 
the  battalion  of  the  13th  U.S.  regulars  acting  as  escort  from 
the  Gayoso  Hotel  to  the  steamboat  Grey  Eagle,  which  conveyed 
him  and  my  family  up  to  Cairo,  whence  they  proceeded  to  our 
home  where  he  was  buried.”  It  was  impossible  for  Hugh  to 
leave,  but  Charley  went  home  with  his  sister  and  knelt  in  old 
St.  Mary’s  while  Father  Lange  said  the  Mass  of  the  Angels  and 
he  and  Philemon  stood  by  the  grave  at  Ellen’s  side  when  taps 
sounded  for  the  little  Sergeant. 

Ellen  was  nearly  prostrated,  but  had  to  bear  up  for  the  sake 
of  her  parents.  They  were  almost  overcome  with  grief.  Mr. 
Ewing  was  desperately  sick  and  mourned  the  child  who  had  been 
his  loving  shadow;  and  Mrs.  Ewing  sorrowed  for  the  lad  who 
had  been  so  unselfishly  devoted  to  her.  Each  time  Ellen  took  out 
her  portfolio  to  write  to  her  husband  she  could  only  lay  her 
head  upon  it,  her  eyes  sightless  through  her  tears.  It  was  several 
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days  before  she  was  able  to  write — sentences  short  with  pain: 
"Charley  leaves  in  a  few  moments.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trust 
myself  to  write.  I  have  to  command  my  feelings  on  account  of 
Mother  who  is  distressed  beyond  all  control;  on  Father’s  too 
for  he  has  been  seriously  ill,  and  agitation  is  dangerous  for  him 
the  Doctor  says.  Minnie  is  improving  but  she  is  so  weak  that  it 
will  take  some  time  to  regain  her  strength. 

"The  body  of  our  poor  Willy  rests  in  the  grave  near  Pap 
Boyle.  Charley  will  tell  you  all.  My  heart  is  nearly  broken.  I 
cannot  write  about  it.”  Yet  God  had  given  Ellen  the  gift  of  a 
grateful  heart.  Even  in  her  agony  she  remembered  the  hosts 
of  friends  who  had  been  kind  to  Willy.  "Thank  good  dear 
Doctor  Roler  for  me.  Thank  Captain  Cliff  for  the  gun.  And 
all  who  shewed  our  dear  one  any  kindness.  May  God  bless  you 
and  may  the  spirit  of  our  boy  comfort  your  poor  heart.” 

Unfadingly  the  last  weeks  of  her  boy’s  life  passed  before 
Ellen’s  mind  as  the  days  dragged  on;  her  mother’s  and  father’s 
grief-stricken  faces  but  reflected  the  bleakness  of  her  own  soul. 
"Two  months  ago  yesterday,  dearest  Cump,”  she  sorrowed, 
October  16,  "we  arrived  at  your  camp  on  the  Big  Black,  and 
what  have  we  not  gone  through  since  then!  I  realize  now  that 
this  life  is  but  a  probation,  and  that  we  really  live  only  in  our 
home  above.  Earth  would  be  insupportable  to  me,  did  I  not  feel 
Willy  was  near  me  in  spirit  and  hears  my  prayers  and  laments 
to  him.  Innocent,  guileless  heart!” 

All  the  time  General  Sherman  was  moving  eastwards  to 
Chattanooga  (a  march  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles), 
hampered  at  every  step  by  General  Halleck’s  orders  to  repair 
the  railroad  as  he  passed  and  open  up  a  fresh  line  of  supplies 
for  Rosecrans.  As  with  Ellen,  the  thought  of  Willy  marched 
with  him;  he  too  "felt  out  of  heart  to  write.  The  moment  I 
think  of  you  and  the  children,  poor  Willy  appears  before  me 
as  plain  as  life.”  More  eagerly  than  ever  he  watched  for  his 
wife’s  letters.  October  4,  he  wrote,  *  I  was  much  relieved  at  the 
receipt  of  your  two  letters  from  Cairo  and  Cincinnati.  I  shewed 
your  message  to  Doctor  Roler,  who  was  affected  to  tears.  Poor 
Doctor,  although  I  have  poured  out  my  feelings  of  gratitude 
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to  him,  he  seems  to  fear  we  may  have  a  lingering  thought  that 
he  failed  somehow  in  saving  poor  Willy.  Your  loving  message 
may  have  dispelled  the  thought.  I  shall  never  fail  to  manifest 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  unsleeping  care  he  took  of  the  boy. 
If  it  be  so  that  Willy  can  see  our  hearts  from  above,  he  will 
read  in  mine  a  love  for  him  such  as  would  not  taint  the  purest 
Heaven  that  you  ever  dreamed  of.  God  spare  us  the  children 
that  are  left.” 

Ellen  put  away  as  sacred  all  of  Willy’s  clothes — "His  ser¬ 
geant’s  uniform — the  suit  he  wore  at  the  Exhibition,  his  shirt 
with  the  standing  collar,  his  cap  and  old  straw  hat — his  ser¬ 
geant’s  commisson  and  leave  of  absence — his  card  of  admission 
into  the  'Society  of  the  Holy  Angels’  at  Notre  Dame.”  She 
placed  them  reverently  one  by  one  in  the  great  trunk,  then 
sadly  closed  the  lid  and  went  slowly  back  to  her  mother’s  room. 
"Mother  is  no  better  and  in  my  opinion  when  she  heard  dear 
Willy  was  gone,  she  bitterly  lamented  that  he  could  not  have 
been  left  and  she  taken.  She  is  so  distressed  for  you — Willy 
loved  you  so.  May  God  comfort  you.” 

In  the  profound  silence  that  wrapped  Ellen’s  soul  she  listened 
for  Willy’s  joyous  voice;  he  had  lived  exultantly.  Imagination 
had  painted  the  everyday  world  for  him  in  colors  of  rose;  his 
hazel  eyes  had  sought  the  stars:  "I  treated  him  as  he  loved  best 
to  be  treated,  always  more  as  a  man  than  a  child.  Yet  not  an 
hour  of  my  life  but  my  heart  and  soul  communed  with  his,  and 
one  of  my  chief  and  surest  pleasures  was  the  knowledge  that 
he  had  for  me  the  tender  love  of  a  child  with  the  noble  admira¬ 
tion  and  respect  of  a  good  man.  We  cannot  mourn  for  him, 
for  he  is  blessed  in  going  thus  early  to  receive  the  joy  for  which 
he  was  created  and  has  escaped  the  sorrows,  sickness  and  disap¬ 
pointments  of  this  life.  God  has  crowned  him  early,  but  He 
has  left  my  lot  one  of  sorrow.  I  tried  to  be  governed  always 
by  the  desire  to  do  what  was  best  for  his  future  character  and 
no  one  but  God,  who  sees  in  secret,  knows  how  I  grieved  over 
my  separation  from  him  last  winter.” 

Interminable  retrospect!  Unceasingly  Ellen  remembered  last 
winter  and  the  lonely  hours  she  had  spent  when  Willy  was  away 
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at  school  and  she  had  borne  them  "because  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  it  was  for  his  good  to  stay,”  she  sighed  October  19,  "and 
I  would  not  yield  to  my  desire  to  go  and  bring  him  home.  I 
never  covered  myself  at  night  and  never  waked  up,  but  I  did 
not  think  of  him  and  hope  that  he  was  sleeping  well;  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  tedious  days  my  yearning  for  him  was  so  strong  I 
could  hardly  control  myself.  Yet  I  seldom  wrote  anything  about 
it  for  fear  of  making  him  homesick,  and  he  never  knew  the  half 
of  the  love  I  bore  him.  He  knows  it  now  I  trust — and  thank 
God,  he  can  never  feel  cold  or  hunger  or  sickness  or  trouble 
again.  Dear  Willy,  pray  for  your  poor  Mother  and  Father.” 

Dazed  with  misery  and  loss  of  sleep,  the  glorious  pageantry 
of  the  autumn  passed  unnoted  by  Ellen,  or  if  she  caught  the 
splendor  of  the  scarlet  and  russet  leaves,  it  whispered  only  of 
Willy’s  love  for  trees,  her  dream  of  him  walking  beside  her 
along  the  clear-running  stream  at  the  farm.  "I  could  not  live 
at  the  farm  now,  it  was  for  Willy  more  than  any  of  the  others 
that  I  wished  to  go,  and  although  reason  tells  me  I  should  be 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  for  them,  even  if  he  be  gone,  still 
my  heart  fails  me  when  I  think  of  it.  Every  tree,  flower  or 
fruit  would  speak  to  me  of  my  loss.  The  sun,  the  air,  the  sky 
would  breathe  soft  lamentations  to  my  soul.  I  can  scarcely  keep 
from  praying  that  I  may  die,  but  that  is  selfish,  since  it  is  my 
loss  and  sorrow  that  I  grieve  over.  Willy  had  fulfilled  the  end  of 
his  creation;  he  knew,  loved  and  served  God  and  he  has  gone 
to  glorify  Him  forever  and  to  prepare  a  place  for  us  by  his 
pure  prayers.” 

The  country  for  Ellen  would  be  ravaged  and  bare.  I  ha\e 
told  Father  that  I  cannot  go  to  the  farm  and  why.  God  only 
knows  what  I  shall  do.  It  seems  that  I  am  never  to  ha1',  e  an  abid¬ 
ing  place  here,  but  must  look  to  a  home  only  in  Hea"\.  en.  God 
make  me  worthy  of  it.”  Her  aspirations  were  high  for  those  she 
loved;  they  must  walk  Life’s  highroad  nobly.  "When  I  think  of 
the  iniquities  of  men,  and  remember  how  few  are  hoh  and 
good  as  I  would  desire  my  sons  to  be,  I  bless  God  in  the  midst 
of  my  tears  for  taking  Willy  in  his  innocence  and  youth.  'Blessed 
are  the  undefiled  in  the  way,  who  walk  in  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
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Could  we  have  been  taken  in  childhood,  think  of  all  the  troubles 
we  would  have  been  spared!”  Even  in  her  anguish,  Ellen 
thought  of  others  who  had  so  pitifully  little,  and  God  had  given 
her  so  much.  "And  yet  we  are  among  the  fortunate  of  this 
world.  It  is  the  children  that  we  have  left  that  I  should  sorrow 
and  pray  for.  May  God  help  me  to  do  my  duty  to  them  and 
to  you.” 


CHAPTER  XVII 
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^UL-*/motionally  and  physically  exhausted  as  she  was, 
Ellen  tried  heroically  to  keep  vigil  and  take  her  turn  at  night 
in  sitting  up  with  her  mother  and  father.  "Think  of  me  mourn¬ 
ing  my  lost  one,  watching  over  the  last  days  of  Father  and 
Mother,  full  of  anxiety  for  you,  and  more  sick  than  well  all 
the  time,”  Ellen  wrote  to  Sherman  (November  io).  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  strength  she  received  from  prayer  and  her  determi¬ 
nation  to  overcome  her  sorrow  in  service  of  her  children,  she 
could  not  have  borne  the  desolation  of  her  spirit.  In  the  morn¬ 
ings  she  would  get  out  her  patterns  and  start  to  sew.  "Imagine 
the  pang  that  went  through  my  heart  when  I  saw  my  boy’s 
pants  and  jacket  pattern  that  I  used  only  three  months  ago — 
that  I  will  never  use  for  him  again!  It  requires  the  assurance 
of  his  happiness  to  enable  me  to  bear  these  things  and  live  on. 
Mother  cannot  live  long  and  when  not  kept  here  by  her  and 
Father,  you  must  provide  for  me  elsewhere,  Cump,  for  I  can¬ 
not  stand  it  here — my  heart  is  sore  and  sick.” 

How  thankful  she  was  that  her  husband  had  duties  that 
diverted  his  mind!  She  longed  for  the  comfort  of  his  presence. 
"The  children  are  all  in  bed,”  she  told  him,  Sunday  night 
(November  15),  "and  I  sit  down  with  my  usual  heavy  heart 
to  write  to  you,  so  far  away  and  exposed  to  so  much  danger. 
Would  that  we  could  be  together  in  our  sorrow!  It  seems  to  me 
I  could  bear  it  better — indeed  I  know  I  could.  Whilst  my  will 
in  this  matter  is  reconciled,  and  I  cannot  but  thank  God  for 
blessing  Willy  as  He  has  done  by  removing  him  from  earthly 
contamination  and  taking  him  to  his  place  in  Heaven,  still  my 
heart  grieves  and  aches  and  is  heavy. 
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Her  husband’s  heart  too  was  heavy  as  he  marched  towards 
Chattanooga.  He  and  Ellen  mourned  together,  though  so  far 
apart.  He  wrote  from  Iuka,  Mississippi  (October  28):  "I  have 
had  a  pretty  bad  cold  for  the  past  few  days  and  am  delayed  here 
by  a  bad  break  in  the  railroad  ahead.  I  see  your  thoughts  as  mine 
dwell  with  poor  Willy.  I  do  not,  and  you  should  not,  reproach 
yourself  a  moment  for  any  neglect  of  him.  He  knew  and  felt 
every  moment  of  his  life  our  deep,  earnest  love  for  him.  God 
knows  and  he  knows  that  either  of  us,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
would  have  died  to  save  him.” 

It  grieved  her  mother  to  see  Ellen  sitting  quietly  by  the  win¬ 
dow  sewing,  the  smile  gone  from  her  face,  or  moving  so  slowly 
about  the  room  as  she  tried  to  wait  upon  the  invalid.  Mother¬ 
like,  Mrs.  Ewing  conquered  her  own  suffering  and  sadness  and 
spoke  hopefully  and  valiantly  of  the  future.  Her  serene  pa¬ 
tience  was  as  a  guiding  star  to  her  daughter.  Lizzie  was  eleven 
years  old  November  17  (1863)  and  her  grandmother  and  Ellen 
entered  resolutely  into  the  spirit  of  the  day.  "I  let  Lizzie  stay 
home  from  school  and  the  children  had  quite  a  happy  day  of  it,” 
Ellen  wrote  the  next  morning.  "Grandma  gave  Lizzie  a  port¬ 
folio  and  Aunt  Sissy  a  beautiful  gold  and  coral  necklace.  She 
was  very  proud  of  them  and  flatters  herself  that  she  will  write 
more  letters  now  that  she  has  a  portfolio.  Her  first  letter  was  to 
her  godfather  Uncle  Hugh.”  Ellen’s  motherly  eyes  strayed 
fondly  to  each  one  of  her  children;  all  so  different,  all  so  dear. 
"Elly  has  a  lively  imagination  and  tells  the  most  extravagant 
stories,  and  knowing  they  are  stories  she  tells  me  so  in  confidence 
and  cries  if  they  are  repeated.  Rachel  plays  and  sings  and  chat¬ 
ters  the  livelong  day.  Surely  God  gave  her  to  me  to  console  my 
hours  of  desolation  and  gloom.  She  is  standing  near  me  now 
with  her  doll,  singing  'Wrap  the  flag  around  me  boys.*  ” 

Theresa  had  been  engaged  for  a  year  to  Colonel  Clement  F. 
Steele,  of  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio.  While  in  Lancaster  on  recruiting 
duty  in  1862,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Ellen’s  only  sister.  War 
had  separated  them  for  a  time,  but  he  was  wounded  in  the 
Union  assault  upon  Fort  Wagner  in  South  Carolina  and  in¬ 
valided  from  the  service  in  the  summer  of  ’63.  Theresa  hesi- 
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tated  at  marriage  in  a  time  of  such  strain,  but  since  her  future 
husband  was  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  Ewing’s 
salt-works  in  Chauncey  and  Mrs.  Ewing  gave  her  sanction,  the 
ceremony  took  place  in  her  mother’s  room  the  morning  of  No¬ 
vember  24,  1863,  with  no  one  present  "but  Father,  Philemon 
and  Mary,  Henrietta  and  myself  and  the  children.  Father  Lange 
married  them — a  sober  wedding  at  a  doleful  time.  Mother 
stands  it  much  better  than  we  thought  she  would,”  Ellen  wrote 
next  day.  "I  have  not  seen  her  this  morning  for  I  am  still  in 
dishabille  in  my  room,  having  been  indisposed  all  night.  The 
children  were  delighted  with  the  wedding  and  welcomed  'Uncle 
Steele’  most  sincerely.  Rachel  came  to  the  parlour  door  yes¬ 
terday  morning  leading  Norah,  her  little  darky  nurse-maid. 
When  she  had  Norah  in  she  said,  'Here’s  Norah,’  and  then 
pointing  to  the  groom,  'That’s  Uncle  Steele’ — so  Norah  was  reg¬ 
ularly  introduced.” 

It  did  not  seem  that  Mr.  Ewing  could  rally.  His  manservant 
John  waited  upon  him  faithfully  by  day  and  Philemon  stayed 
with  him  devotedly  at  night.  "And  Mother  I  think  is  getting 
rapidly  worse  the  last  five  or  six  days,”  Ellen  wrote  sorrow¬ 
fully  November  30.  "She  has  nearly  lost  hope,  and  the  Doctor 
himself  thinks  that  there  is  no  hope  except  for  life  beyond  the 
grave.  I  shall  envy  her  the  privilege  of  seeing  our  darling  before 
I  do.  Do  write  to  me  often.  I  look  anxiously  for  your  dear 
letters.” 

Ellen  went  nowhere,  except  to  church,  and  saw  no  one.  She 
lived  in  the  companionship  of  her  children  and  at  the  bedside 
of  her  mother.  To  her  great  joy  her  father  began  to  improve 
in  mid-December,  and  a  few  days  before  Christmas  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  dispatch  from  her  husband,  saying  he  was  coming  home 
Christmas  Week.  General  Sherman  had  been  placed  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Department  and  Army  of  Tennessee  the  last  of 
October.  After  the  decisive  Union  Victory  at  Chattanooga 
(November  25,  1863),  and  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Knox¬ 
ville,  he  went  up  to  Nashville  to  confer  with  General  Grant 
and  conclude  arrangements  for  the  next  campaign.  The  win 
ter  had  opened  unusually  cold  and  severe  and  military  opera 
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tions  had  in  a  measure  ceased,  so,  after  giving  all  necessary  or¬ 
ders,  Sherman  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  be  with 
Ellen  and  hurried  to  Lancaster.  He  craved  the  chance  to  mourn 
in  quiet  with  her,  went  nowhere  and  whenever  at  all  possible 
refused  himself  to  the  calls  of  sympathetic  neighbors.  The  holi¬ 
days  were  sad  for  both,  though  they  tried  to  cast  aside  their 
grief  and  plan  for  the  children.  Before  the  evening  fireside  they 
talked  over  school,  and  decided  to  continue  Lizzie  and  Tommy 
under  Kate  Willock’s  kindly  and  competent  tutorship  and  to 
send  Minnie  to  boarding-school  with  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 
at  their  picturesque  place,  Mount  Notre  Dame  at  Reading,  just 
outside  of  Cincinnati. 

Her  father  desired  to  take  Minnie  there  himself  and  arrange 
for  her  room  and  classes  with  the  superior,  but  when  the  end  of 
his  leave  came,  New  Year’s  Day,  the  morning  dawned  bitterly 
cold  and  a  heavy  snow  made  a  start  impossible.  However,  by 
next  morning  the  storm  had  abated  somewhat,  and  he  and 
Minnie  took  the  car  for  Cincinnati  where  he  placed  her  under 
Sister  Alphonsa’s  care  and  then  continued  South  into  the  strife 
of  battle  once  more.  But  thought  of  the  shattered  home  he  was 
leaving  lingered  in  his  memory;  his  heart  had  been  filled  with 
compassion  to  see  his  loved  foster-mother  enduring  so  much 
suffering.  He  wrote  Hugh  from  Silver  Cloud,  near  Memphis 
(January  20),  ’’Your  Mother  is  evidently  failing  and  we  can 
only  hope  her  passage  from  this  life  will  be  as  gentle  as  her 
life  has  been  long  and  good.  Your  Father  was  far  better  than 
I  ever  expected  to  find  him.” 

As  was  only  natural,  Minnie  was  rather  homesick  for  a  while 
and  pleaded  with  her  mother  to  come  and  visit  her;  "but  I  will 
not  be  able  to  do  so  as  Mother  is  much  worse,”  Ellen  wrote  her 
husband,  January  20.  Her  hands  were  busy,  Kate  Willock  was 
sick  and  Tommy  and  Lizzie  were  not  at  school.  But  they  played 
more  quietly  than  usual,  and  "read  a  good  deal,  particularly 
Tommy.  Lizzie  steals  off  to  the  kitchen  whenever  she  can  to 
help  Sarah.  Elly  is  well  and  seems  happy  to  have  ascertained 
that  General  Sherman  is  her  Papa,  and  that  her  Papa  is  Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman.  Willy  must  look  down  on  us  from  Heaven  and 
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I  trust  his  prayers  will  obtain  for  you — his  dearly  loved  father 
— the  grace  of  the  true  faith  and  the  Sacraments,  and  for  us 
all  strength  and  perseverance  until  the  hour  of  death.  Philemon 
is  in  New  York  but  will  probably  soon  be  home.  We  may  have 
to  telegraph  him  any  day.  All  send  love.  The  children  talk 
of  you  and  Minnie  constantly.” 

Memphis  received  General  Sherman  warmly  and  the  citizens 
tendered  him  a  banquet,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
refuse  to  attend,  although  he  wrote  John,  “I  could  not  well 
decline  a  public  dinner  in  Memphis,  but  I  dreaded  it  more  than 
I  did  the  assault  at  Vicksburg.”  Ellen  sympathized  with  her  hus¬ 
band  over  the  ordeal:  “You  must  have  been  fatigued  to  death 
by  business  and  pleasure  during  your  short  stay  in  Memphis. 
I  cannot  bear  ever  to  think  of  your  passing  Vicksburg  over  the 
same  way  our  darling  suffered,  but  thank  God  he  is  happy  for¬ 
ever  now.  Surely  my  tears  must  have  washed  away  some  of  my 
sins;  especially  as  I  have  never  dared  to  murmur  at  God’s  decree 
in  taking  him  away.” 

“The  Hill”  would  be  intolerably  lonesome  to  Ellen  without 
her  mother.  “I  have  engaged  a  house  for  the  spring  I  have  more 
than  enough  furniture  to  fill  it,  but  I  have  not  yet  ventured  to 
tell  Father  that  I  am  going.  He  has  improved  but  he  is  not 
as  well  as  he  considers  himself.  I  dread  to  have  him  worried 
but  1  must  command  privacy  and  a  home  to  myself  for  my 
accouchement.  The  anniversary  of  dear  Willy’s  birth  month 
(June) ,  we  will  have  another  added  to  our  little  flock. 

Mercifully,  Mrs.  Ewing  was  so  weak  from  the  ravages  of  her 
long  illness  that  she  did  not  suffer  the  agony  Ellen  had  dreaded 
for  her.  Saturday  morning  (January  30),  Doctor  Boerstler  con¬ 
sidered  his  patient  so  ill  that  he  advised  Ellen  to  telegraph  Phile¬ 
mon  to  come  home  at  once.  Ellen  sat  beside  the  bed  through  the 
night  wrapped  in  warm  blankets,  dozing  now  and  then  but 
waking  instantly  at  the  slightest  stir.  Mr.  Ewing  was  at  last  con¬ 
vinced  there  was  no  hope  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave 
his  wife’s  side,  but  early  Sunday  morning  he  walked  slowly  over 
to  the  library  and  wrote  sadly  to  Hugh,  “You  will  never  see 
your  dear  Mother  again  in  this  world.  She  cannot  live  through 
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the  present  week  and  is  sinking  without  pain.  I  am  better  but 
it  was  not  within  four  or  five  days  that  I  have  been  able  to 
write  legibly.  We  have  had  no  one  to  write  letters.  Theresa  has 
been  busy  about  the  house  and  in  attendance  on  her  Mother 
and  me,  and  Ellen  (who  is  the  best  letter  writer  since  Madam 
de  Sevigne),  has  much  on  her  hands.  I  write  very  early — no¬ 
body  stirring  about  the  house — God  bless  you.” 

From  the  "gunboat  Juliet  bound  for  Vicksburg”  Sherman 
(January  28)  sent  Ellen  one  of  his  characteristic  letters  assur¬ 
ing  her  of  his  thought  and  sympathy.  He  was  about  to  march 
into  eastern  Mississippi  and  strike  at  the  Confederate  forces  based 
on  Meridian,  so  close  to  the  river  that  they  were  a  constant 
threat  to  its  navigation.  Sherman  would  be  cut  loose  from  all 
communication  and  it  worried  him  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  hear  from  home  till  he  was  back  once  more  to  the  Mississippi. 
"You  will  not  hear  from  me  save  through  the  papers.  Of  course 
you  will  be  patient  and  will  appreciate  my  motives  in  case  of 
accident.  I  feel  the  full  load  of  care  and  anxiety  you  bear, 
mourning  for  Willy,  fearing  for  the  future,  and  oppressed  with 
intense  anxiety  for  your  parents.  I  believe  you  can  bear  all,  and 
that  you  will  for  our  sakes.” 

The  letter  reached  Ellen  February  28.  To  know  that  her  hus¬ 
band  was  marching  farther  and  farther  from  her  added  to  her 
sorrow,  but  her  whole  concern  was  now  centered  on  her  mother. 
One  by  one  the  boys  telegraphed  they  were  coming  home, 
hurrying  as  fast  as  their  duties  at  the  front  would  permit.  Phile¬ 
mon  arrived  first,  then  Tom  and  Ellen  late  Monday  evening; 
Hugh  came  Saturday  morning  and  Charley,  February  8.  Their 
mother  knew  them  all  and  called  each  by  name  as  they  leaned 
over  her.  "Mother  is  still  living  but  that  is  all,”  Ellen  wrote 
Monday  evening;  "Hugh  telegraphed  for  Henrietta  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  Father  had  me  send  for  Minnie  last  week.  Archbishop 
Purcell  has  been  up  to  see  Mother.  He  has  given  her  the  last 
rites  of  the  Church,  and  the  special  blessing  of  his  Holiness  the 
Pope,  which  he  received  authority  to  give  her  on  her  death  bed 
when  in  Rome.  She  knew  him  and  was  much  consoled  by  his 
visit. 
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Slowly  and  inevitably  the  precious  life  ebbed.  Friday  night 
(February  19)  the  children  did  not  leave  the  room,  but  recited 
on  their  knees  the  beautiful  prayers  for  the  dying.  Several 
months  later  Mr.  Ewing  wrote  Hugh  from  Washington  (April 
8 ) :  "The  evening  scene,  when  we  were  all  assembled  in  prayer 
around  the  bed  of  your  dying  Mother,  is  deeply  impressed  on 
my  mind  and  memory,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  you,  my  dear 
son,  to  say  that  I  never  heard  anywhere  the  solemn  ritual  of 
the  Church  so  feelingly  and  properly  spoken  or  read  as  by  you 
on  that  solemn  occasion.” 

Mr.  Ewing  was  sitting  by  the  bedside  holding  his  wife’s  hand, 
Ellen  wrote  Sherman  (February  26 ),  "when  Mother  in  the 
presence  of  her  children  and  grandchildren  left  us  for  her 
eternal  reward  at  the  hands  of  her  Creator  and  Redeemer  whom 
she  had  ever  loved  and  endeavored  faithfully  to  serve.”  Mrs. 
Ewing  died  at  a  quarter-past  eight  Saturday  morning,  February 
20,  1864,  in  her  sixty-third  year.  The  dignity  and  graciousness 
of  her  spirit  shone  in  her  countenance.  Death  had  erased  all 
trace  of  suffering  from  her  face  and,  to  the  joy  of  her  children, 
she  looked  as  young  as  the  mother  they  had  known  in  their 
childhood. 

Mrs.  Ewing  was  buried  from  St.  Mary’s  with  a  Pontifical 
High  Mass  sung  by  Archbishop  Purcell,  her  sons  and  daughters 
kneeling  at  the  altar  to  receive  Holy  Communion.  (Her  pastor 
Father  Lange  had  died  but  a  few  days  before,  February  9,  and 
was  buried  February  11.  Archbishop  Purcell  preaching  the 
sermon.)  "A  multiplicity  of  cares  and  distractions  have  pre¬ 
vented  me  writing  to  you,  dearest  Cump,”  Ellen  told  him  a 
week  later.  "As  Hugh  was  reading  the  last  prayer,  Mother  s  soul 
ascended  to  God  to  whose  mercy  we  were  recommending  her. 
She  has  joined  our  Willy  now  and  I  trust  that  they  are  watching 
over  us  together.  I  cannot  dwell  on  it  all,  I  am  so  grieved. 

It  was  late  as  Ellen  sorrowfully  closed  her  letter,  but  the  next 
morning  she  added,  "Charley  left  yesterday  for  his  post  and 
I  sent  Minnie  with  him  to  Cincinnati.  She  likes  it  so  well  that  I 
think  I  will  send  Lizzie  there  next  fall.  The  Sisters  are  thorough 
teachers  and  evidently  take  a  deep  interest  in  her.  Sister  Al- 
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phonsa  wrote  to  her  twice.  Hugh  is  still  here  with  Henrietta 
and  their  children  in  their  own  house.  He  is  waiting  for  orders 
from  General  Grant  who  has  offered  him  the  district  of  Louis¬ 
ville.  Tommy  was  delighted  with  the  map  of  the  Vicksburg 
fortifications  you  sent  him  and  has  put  it  carefully  away.” 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Ewing  left  Ellen  in  a  sad  state  of  per¬ 
plexity.  Without  the  sunshine  of  her  mother’s  smile  and  her 
guiding  spirit,  "The  Hill”  was  no  longer  the  same.  Her  father 
was  frequently  away  and  with  John  and  Rosy  (Mrs.  Ewing’s 
faithful  maid)  to  care  for  him  when  he  was  at  home,  Ellen  felt 
she  was  free  to  establish  herself  in  independence.  Her  great  de¬ 
sire  was  to  put  the  children  in  a  good  school  at  Reading  or  St. 
Mary’s  and  have  a  small  house  of  her  own  nearby.  "I  want 
henceforth  to  devote  myself  entirely  to  my  children  and  do  all 
I  can  to  prepare  the  older  ones  to  care  for  the  little  ones  if 
you  and  I  should  be  called  away.  If  I  can  live  at  Reading  and 
be  near  Minnie  and  Lizzie  while  they  are  under  instruction  there 
I  think  that  would  be  the  best,  but  before  I  make  any  such 
change  I  should  like  to  see  you.  In  any  event  I  could  not  move 
to  Cincinnati  until  after  my  confinement  in  June.  Hugh  goes 
to  Cincinnati  tomorrow  en  route  for  Louisville.  If  I  feel  well 
enough  I  will  go  down  with  him.” 

Hugh  gladly  escorted  Ellen  to  Cincinnati  and  arranged  for 
her  comfort  at  the  Burnet  House,  then  left  for  his  new  com¬ 
mand  at  Louisville.  Sherman’s  brother  Taylor  and  Captain 
C.  W.  Moulton  (who  had  married  Fanny  Sherman)  and  Mr. 
Willock  were  in  the  city  at  the  time  and,  as  always,  showed 
Ellen  every  courtesy.  "I  have  had  the  most  agreeable  visits  from 
Taylor,  Captain  Moulton  and  Mr.  Willock,”  Ellen  wrote  from 
Cincinnati  (March  10).  "Taylor  tells  me  that  he  has  just  seen 
some  officers  who  were  with  you  on  the  Vicksburg  expedition. 
They  say  that  you  will  come  up  the  river  immediately,  so  I 
am  in  hope  I  may  meet  you  here  before  my  return  home  or 
if  not  now  you  will  telegraph  to  meet  me  here  as  soon  as  you 
can.  I  will  go  up  to  Reading  tomorrow  to  see  Minnie  and  will 
go  home  either  Saturday  or  Monday.  It  is  so  lonely  at  home  since 
Mother’s  death,  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  stay  in  the  house.  I  think 
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I  will  not  do  so  long.  Do  let  me  see  you  soon  if  for  ever  so 
short  a  time.  It  does  me  good  for  a  long  time.” 

Sherman  was  nearing  Memphis,  returning  from  his  successful 
Meridian  campaign.  He  wrote  Ellen  on  the  steamboat  West¬ 
moreland  the  same  day  (March  10) :  " Again  I  am  approaching 
you.  I  do  not  think  I  can  come  to  Cincinnati,  for  too  much 
rests  with  me  now,  and  however  disposed,  I  must  go  on  for 
the  spring  campaign  which  I  judge  will  be  the  most  sanguinary 
of  all.  As  soon  as  it  is  over  I  want  to  come  to  Memphis  and 
look  after  the  Mississippi.  Like  the  story  of  Gil  Bias,  'Here  lies 
my  soul.’  Though  Willy  died  here,  his  pure  and  holy  spirit  will 
hover  over  this,  the  grand  artery  of  America.” 

However,  Sherman  was  to  see  Ellen  sooner  than  he  antici¬ 
pated.  He  was  summoned  from  Memphis  to  Nashville  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant,  who  had  been  made  Lieutenant  General  and  was 
leaving  for  the  East  to  assume  the  field  command  of  all  the 
Union  armies.  In  his  stead  General  Sherman  was  given  the 
supreme  command  of  the  West.  Grant  was  on  the  eve  of  de¬ 
parture  and,  to  have  more  time  for  discussion,  Sherman  ac¬ 
companied  him  as  far  as  Cincinnati  and  Ellen.  He  could  only 
stay  with  her  for  a  few  days,  but  the  meeting  cheered  and  sus¬ 
tained  them  both.  The  first  morning  they  drove  out  to  Reading, 
where  Minnie  received  them  delightedly  and  led  them  in  tri¬ 
umph  to  Sister  Superior. 

Sister  Alphonsa  was  a  Belgian,  of  a  wealthy  and  distinguished 
family.  Her  fine  intellect,  vigorous  nature  and  understanding 
kindness  left  her  impress  both  on  the  school  and  the  individual 
pupils  who  came  in  contact  with  her.  General  Sherman  and 
Ellen  were  charmed  by  the  courtesy  and  consideration  which 
they  saw  practiced  in  the  community.  Tney  left  well-satisfied 
with  the  school  and  beautiful  surroundings;  Ellen  to  return  to 
the  loneliness  of  "The  Hill”  and  General  Sherman  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  duty  of  planning  and  directing  the  Atlanta  campaign 

in  Georgia. 

For  the  first  time,  with  Grant’s  appointment  as  General-in- 
Chief,  the  North  had  practical  union  of  idea  and  action;  he 
and  General  Sherman  worked  in  the  utmost  harmony.  General 
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Grant’s  objective  was  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  Lee’s  army; 
as  for  Sherman,  "I  am  to  knock  Joseph  Johnston  and  to  do  as 
much  damage  to  the  resourcefulness  of  the  enemy  as  possible.” 
His  chief  antagonist  was  to  be  that  most  skillful  and  elusive 
of  soldiers,  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  (then  securely  en¬ 
trenched  at  Dalton),  and  Sherman  had  to  advance  into  a  hostile 
country  against  him  with  only  a  single  railroad  to  furnish  sup¬ 
plies.  "It  was  manifest  [ Memoirs ]  that  we  should  have  to  repair 
the  railroad,  use  and  guard  it  likewise.”  The  expedition  pre¬ 
sented  innumerable  difficulties  and  called  into  play  every 
strategic  expedient  at  General  Sherman’s  command.  Absorbed 
as  he  was  in  the  solving  of  his  intricate  problem,  he  continued 
to  keep  Ellen  aware  of  every  step.  "Tomorrow  I  start  for  Chat¬ 
tanooga  and  at  once  prepare  for  the  coming  campaign,”  he 
wrote  her  from  Nashville,  April  27  (1864).  "Dalton  will  be  our 
first  point,  Kingston  next,  then  Allatoona  and  then  Atlanta.  As 
soon  as  we  move  they  will  attempt  to  cut  in  behind  and  cut 
our  roads  and  fight  us  in  front.  We  are  forced  to  detach  men  to 
guard  our  railroads  all  the  way  from  Louisville  to  Chattanooga.” 
And  a  week  later  he  reported  from  Chattanooga,  "We  are  now 
moving.  McPherson  is  here  and  moves  out  tomorrow.  I  will  go 
to  Ringgold  tomorrow  and  will  then  be  within  five  miles  of 
the  enemy.  We  may  have  some  of  the  most  deperate  fighting 
of  the  war,  but  it  cannot  be  avoided,  deferred  or  modified.  I  will 
as  heretofore  do  my  best  and  trust  to  the  troops.” 

Meanwhile  Ellen  took  up  the  routine  of  her  daily  tasks  and 
wrote  bravely,  "Things  do  not  look  quite  so  gloomy  at  home 
since  my  visit  with  you.  I  will  get  though  the  summer  as  quietly 
and  as  happily  as  I  can  but  in  the  fall  I  will  go  elsewhere — if  it 
be  only  to  board  through  the  winter.  I  occupy  myself  con¬ 
stantly  and  do  the  best  I  can,  but  while  I  endeavor  to  renew 
my  interest  in  passing  events  and  to  keep  up  a  commendable 
ambition  and  pride,  I  have  lost  my  zest,  and  it  is  only  mechan¬ 
ically  and  through  force  of  habit  that  I  do  what  heretofore  gave 
me  so  much  enjoyment.”  Nevertheless  she  had  all  her  old  solici¬ 
tude  for  her  husband’s  comfort,  "I  will  express  you  a  box  with 
some  summer  clothes  tomorrow.  Do  you  need  handkerchiefs  or 
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anything  else?  Write  me  if  you  do.  I  beg  you,  Cump,  not  to 
expose  yourself.  Take  a  proper  amount  of  sleep;  be  prudent  and 
unconcerned  like  Grant  and  Halleck.” 

April,  with  its  wonder  of  budding  trees  and  shrubs,  worked 
its  magic  in  Ellen’s  soul,  yet,  "Every  sweet  song  of  birds  I  hear 
sends  a  thrill  of  agony  through  my  heart  for  the  loss  of  Willy. 
But  why  it  should,  reason  or  faith  cannot  tell  for  he  hears 
sweeter  music  far  than  that  of  birds.”  She  hoped  that  Sherman, 
who  also  loved  the  harmony  and  color  of  birds  and  flowers, 
would  take  the  tonic  Mother  Nature  in  her  compassion  offered. 
"I  trust  you  will  not  confine  yourself  to  office-work  which  never 
agrees  with  you,  but  set  an  hour  for  riding  and  go  in  spite  of 
everything.  Good  health  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
your  duties  and  you  help  your  country  best  when  you  try  to 
preserve  your  health.  I  am  so  pleased  that  the  13th  Regulars 
are  with  you.  I  hope  you  will  always  keep  them  near  you  now 
for  Willy’s  sake.” 

A  few  weeks  later  Sherman  answered  reassuringly  that  he 
was  absorbed  heart  and  soul  in  the  "thousand  matters  of  de¬ 
tail  and  arrangements”  for  his  Georgia  campaign  and  had  exer¬ 
cise  in  plenty,  and  since  he  was  "sleeping  in  wall-tent  flies  spread 
over  saplings  or  fence-rails  improvised  on  the  spot”  there  was 
no  need  to  worry  that  he  had  not  an  abundance  of  fresh  air. 
That  pleased  Ellen.  "I  am  relieved  too  to  know  that  affairs  in 
your  department  are  progressing  as  you  wish,”  she  replied  Satur¬ 
day  morning  (April  23).  "The  first  of  May  will  soon  be  here 
and  I  must  say  I  dread  the  anxiety  which  an  onward  movement 
of  the  army  always  subjects  us  to.  But  still,  hope  predominates 
and  I  have  such  a  settled  conviction  that  you  will  do  the  best 
that  can  be  done,  and  so  much  confidence  in  the  justice  of  our 
cause  that  I  look  for  a  good  ending  no  matter  what  disasters 
may  intervene.  Sis  has  been  in  Washington  with  Father  and 
will  be  home  today.  She  is  going  to  Chauncey  next  week  to 
remain  some  time — perhaps  until  the  event  of  the  baby  in  June. 
In  a  few  months  more  she  will  have  one  of  her  own. 

Ellen  had  taken  infinite  pains  to  have  "The  Hill”  cheerful 
and  comfortable  for  "poor  Father  when  he  gets  home.  I  have 
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had  fifteen  new  evergreens  set  out  and  geraniums  and  verbenas 
planted  in  the  beds.  I  want  to  have  everything  looking  as  bright 
as  possible.  The  weather  has  been  beautiful  for  the  past  two  or 
three  days  and  the  children — true  to  their  instincts — are  seek¬ 
ing  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  Rachel  is  more  opposed  to  the 
house  than  any  of  them.”  If  her  husband  would  send  home  his 
letters  and  papers  she  would  file  them  away  with  the  others 
"before  my  sickness  and  thus  spare  you  room  in  your  trunk. 
I  intend  to  write  and  invite  Father  Carrier  to  stand  for  the 
baby  when  it  comes.  He  was  so  fond  of  Willy.” 

May  1 — their  wedding  anniversary — came  on  Sunday  in 
1864.  Fourteen  years  of  married  life,  and  to  Ellen  it  seemed 
that  only  in  the  last  year  they  had  experienced  sorrow.  "This  is 
but  the  beginning.  Should  we  live  long  enough  we  must  expect 
to  mourn  over  more  earthly  sorrows.  The  best  I  can  do  is  to 
bear  the  pangs  with  a  submissive  will.”  Then  with  a  return  to 
her  old  cheerfulness,  Ellen  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  "the  box 
of  pictures  you  sent  Tommy.  He  is  proud  to  claim  them.  I  think 
nothing  ever  pleased  him  more  than  for  you  to  write  that  he 
had  always  been  a  good  boy.  You  said,  ‘Be  as  you  always  have 
been — a  good  boy’ — that  was  worth  a  good  deal  to  Tommy.  I 
am  so  glad  you  wrote  to  him.” 

Just  after  dusk  Saturday  evening  (June  10),  Ellen  sent  word 
to  Doctor  Boerstler  that  she  would  "have  to  disturb  him  before 
morning”;  at  twenty  minutes  past  two  the  next  morning  her 
baby  was  born,  Sunday,  June  n,  1864.  Ellen  was  quite  com¬ 
fortable  until  Monday  evening,  when  she  had  a  chill,  followed 
by  a  high  fever,  which  the  doctor  succeeded  in  practically 
checking,  but  she  became  so  ill  Friday  and  had  "such  raging 
fever  that  for  a  week  my  life  was  in  great  danger.  Mrs.  Daugh¬ 
erty,  Mrs.  Duval  and  Mrs.  Stanbaugh  cared  for  me  day  and 
night.  I  suffered  so  much  and  was  so  exhausted  that  Father  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Columbus  for  Doctor  Carter,”  Ellen  wrote  in  a 
trembling  hand,  July  7,  nearly  a  month  after  the  baby  Charley 
was  born.  Philemon  had  sent  Sherman  a  dispatch  immediately 
and  Theresa  had  written  him  from  Chauncey,  but  Ellen  knew 
nothing  would  appease  her  husband’s  anxiety  but  direct  word 
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from  her.  She  had  been  dangerously  ill,  but  her  motherly  heart 
grieved  most  because  "The  second  day’s  fever  dried  my  milk 
and  I  had  the  trial  of  seeing  my  poor  baby  fret  and  cry  for 
its  natural  food  and  the  comfort  of  lying  at  his  mother’s  breast. 
However  I  must  thank  God  that  I  am  spared  to  my  children  and 
not  murmur  at  the  trials  He  sends  me.” 

Meanwhile  Ellen’s  husband  was  consumed  with  impatience  to 
hear  from  home;  mail  at  all  times  slow  and  unreliable,  seemed 
painfully  so  now.  He  wrote  Hugh  (July  13),  from  "In  the 
field,  near  Chattahoochee.  I  feel  uneasy  about  matters  at  home. 
I  cannot  hear.  A  full  month  is  now  passed  since  my  last  dispatch 
saying  that  Ellen  was  better  but  had  been  quite  ill.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  as  often  as  I  could  and  telegraphed  several  times  without 
eliciting  a  reply.  I  should  not  thus  be  kept  uneasy  whilst 
charged  with  so  high  a  responsibility.”  Sleeplessly  alert,  Sherman 
had  marched  his  army  over  the  dusty  Georgia  roads  out¬ 
manoeuvring  Johnston  at  every  point.  Confident  that  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  advance  would  interest  Hugh,  he  gave  them  with 
full  realization  that  the  Atlanta  campaign  would  "take  its  place 
side  by  side  with  the  one  at  Knoxville  and  indeed  some  of  the 
Old  World.  Much  of  it  has  been  strategy.  I  have  brought  this 
Army  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Chattanooga  to  the 
banks  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  and  no  part  of  it  has  been 
a  day  without  ample  supplies  of  food,  munitions,  clothing  and 
all  that  is  essential.  We  have  defeated  Johnston  entrenched  at 
Dalton,  Resaca,  Cassville,  Alatoona,  Dallas,  Kennesaw  and  the 
Chattahoochee;  all  natural  fortresses  and  strengthened  by  the 
labor  of  large  masses  of  negroes  and  militia,  as  also  by  Johnston  s 
army,  well-commanded  and  in  good  discipline.’ 

It  was  true,  General  Sherman  admitted,  that  he  had  a  supe¬ 
rior  force,  but  this  has  been  fully  neutralized  by  the  necessity 
for  guarding  against  real  and  supposed  dangers  to  my  rear. 
His  proudest  achievement  was  that  he  had  secured  without 
the  loss  of  a  man  three  good  crossings  of  the  Chattahoochee, 
though  the  river  had  been  regarded  for  years  as  a  natural  barrier 
and  all  points  were  defended  by  earthworks  and  guarded  by 
militia.  I  only  await  the  return  of  some  cavalry  sent  down  the 
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Chattahoochee,  to  cross  the  whole  Army  and  advance  against 
Atlanta,  in  plain  view  only  nine  miles  distant.  Officers  and  men 
evince  confidence — only  they  prefer  strategy  to  fighting 
whereas  they  must  go  hand  in  hand.  If  you  ever  hear  from 
home  tell  me  some  news.  Probably  they  regard  me  dead.” 

General  Sherman  had  driven  the  Confederates  from  four 
strong  positions  and  General  Johnston  had  done  what  seemed 
the  only  thing  to  do — retired  to  Atlanta  during  the  night  of 
July  10  before  Sherman  cut  him  off  from  all  chance  of  reach¬ 
ing  it.  But  the  Confederacy  was  impatient  to  take  the  offensive, 
and  just  as  the  report  reached  General  Johnston  (the  night  of 
July  17),  that  Sherman’s  army  was  in  sight,  he  received  notifi¬ 
cation  by  telegraph  from  Richmond  that  General  John  B.  Hood 
was  replacing  him  in  command. 

It  was  a  mystery  to  Ellen  why  her  letters  and  dispatches  failed 
to  reach  her  husband;  she  sympathized  whole-heartedly  in  his 
distress.  "Why  you  have  not  received  my  letters  and  all  the 
telegrams  we  have  sent  you,  I  can’t  imagine,”  she  wrote  July  20. 
"I  expect  soon  to  hear  of  your  being  in  possession  of  Atlanta. 
I  wish  you  could  defeat  and  scatter  Johnston’s  army.”  Her 
war-harassed  husband  need  not  worry  about  affairs  at  home; 
all  were  well.  "Charley  thrives  and  has  a  good  disposition,  bar¬ 
ring  a  'smart’  of  temper  now  and  then.  The  children  dote  on 
him — particularly  Tommy  and  Lizzie.  Tommy  asked  me  how 
long  babies  wore  long  dresses  and  when  I  told  him  six  or  eight 
months,  he  begged  me  to  put  pantaloons  on  him  then.  He  walks 
with  Charley  in  his  arms,  watches  and  plays  with  him,  and 
says  twenty  times  a  day  he  is  so  glad  the  baby  is  not  a  girl.  I 
have  not  told  you  how  much  Charley  resembles  you.  The  like¬ 
ness  is  striking  and  I  am  delighted  to  see  it.”  As  for  herself:  "I 
drive  but  I  cannot  walk,  except  slowly  and  a  short  distance. 
The  new  church  is  so  near  that  I  can  hear  the  music  and  the 
priest’s  voice  plainly  when  he  preaches,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  walk  that  far  and  the  church  is  always  my  first  visit.” 

For  many  months  Ellen  had  thought  of  renting  a  little  house 
near  her  daughter’s  school.  On  her  first  visit  to  Minnie,  she  had 
looked  for  a  place  near  Reading  but  wrote  (August  16):  "I 
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could  not  secure  a  place  there.  I  can  at  Notre  Dame  (or  rather 
in  South  Bend) ,  and  I  really  would  prefer  it  because  of  the  good 
school  there  and  the  number  of  friends  I  have  among  the  Holy 
Cross  Sisters.  And  besides  Aunt  Mary  Phelan  (Sister  Angela’s 
mother)  spends  a  great  deal  of  her  time  at  St.  Mary’s.  The  soil 
is  sandy  like  California  and  rains  that  would  make  other  roads 
impassable  improve  it  and  make  driving  delightful.  With  old 
Sam  and  a  little  carriage  I  would  be  independent.”  Here  Ellen 
stopped  abruptly  and  hurried  to  her  sister’s  room.  Late  that 
afternoon  she  added  her  postscript,  "I  was  interrupted  in  my 
letter  to  go  to  Sis  who  has  given  birth  to  a  fine  boy.” 

So  the  old  mansion  on  the  hill  that  had  seen  the  birth  of  the 
Ewing  children  saw  them  return  one  by  one  and  watched  while 
the  grandchildren  were  born.  Ellen  could  but  contrast  the  life 
within  its  walls  resounding  all  day  to  the  carefree  voices  of  the 
children  at  play,  with  the  scenes  her  husband  was  witnessing. 

In  the  quiet  of  late  evening  (August  30)  Ellen  wrote  com¬ 
passionately:  “What  a  tedious  campaign  you  have,  and  how 
hard  and  continuously  you  have  to  work!  Suppose  I  give  you 
an  account  of  the  way  I  pass  one  of  my  days  so  that  you  may 
realize,  if  possible,  the  difference — the  wide  difference  between 
your  days  and  mine.  After  my  bath  this  morning  I  played  with 
the  baby  until  Emily  had  her  breakfast  and  then  I  had  mine 
in  my  room.  Then  all  the  children  came  in  with  their  mani¬ 
fold  wants  and  complaints  and  requests  and  after  I  had  heard 
them,  I  read  a  Kempis  for  a  half  hour  or  so,  then  bathed  and 
dressed  Master  Charley.  Sewing  occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
morning,  and  of  course  we  had  to  make  a  visit  to  Aunt  Sissy 
and  the  new  baby  before  the  children’s  early  dinner  when  Father 
and  I  dine  also.  After  dinner  I  wrote  two  or  three  letters,  one 
to  poor  Susan  [Sherman]  Bartley  who  has  lost  a  little  babe 
Charley’s  age,  then  Elly  and  I  took  a  nap.  At  two  our  driver 
made  his  appearance  with  the  phaeton,  and  Rachel,  Elly  and  I 
took  a  long  drive  stopping  here  and  there  in  search  of  a  girl 
for  Ellen  Cox  who  is  quite  sick.  After  our  drive  and  tea  both 
Grandpa  and  Aunt  Sissy  had  to  be  again  visited.  Then  we  had 
a  game  of  euchre  in  my  room,  Tommy  and  I  beating  Minnie  and 
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Lizzie.  Since  the  game  closed  I  have  spent  an  hour  reading  and 
another  with  the  baby  in  my  arms.  I  have  just  laid  him  in  the 
cradle  and  closed  the  door  on  him  and  his  faithful  nurse.  He 
will  not  waken  until  early  morning.” 

The  next  morning  Ellen  added  a  long  postscript:  "We  said 
the  beads  and  went  to  bed  early  last  night  and  I  feel  much  re¬ 
freshed  by  my  good  sleep.  Master  Charley  wakes  up  bright  and 
early  every  morning.  He  crows  and  laughs  and  kicks  and  has 
to  be  jumped — nurses  innumerable  rush  in  to  him.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  when  I  bathe  him  I  have  such  a  crowd  about  me  that  I 
can’t  see  either  door.  One  wants  to  hold  the  pin  cushion,  one 
the  starch-bag,  one  hands  the  clothes  and  all  want  to  pat  and 
caress  the  naked  body.  The  children  are  delighted  with  your 
permission  to  go  to  Notre  Dame.  Please  say  nothing  to  Father 
of  my  anticipated  move  for  I  wish  to  break  it  to  him  by  de¬ 
grees.  I  will  take  the  children  next  week  and  then  I  can  see  what 
can  be  done  for  winter  quarters  for  myself.  I  will  remain  but 
a  few  days,  as  I  do  not  like  to  be  long  from  the  baby,  although 
he  is  well  and  strong  and  Emily  is  devoted  to  him.  She  lost  her 
own  babe  and  so  loves  mine  for  its  sake.” 

In  deference  to  her  husband’s  ideas  of  discipline,  Ellen  had 
the  children  over  at  school  "in  time  to  have  their  minds  com¬ 
posed  and  settled  down  to  study  by  the  first  day  of  school,” 
she  wrote  him  from  South  Bend,  Indiana,  September  4.  "I 
kept  the  girls  here  at  the  hotel  until  yesterday  afternoon  and 
then  I  took  them  out  and  entered  them  at  school.  Poor  Lizzie 
felt  downhearted,  but  Elly  Ewing  cheered  her  up  and  when 
Tommy  and  I  went  out  today  we  found  Lizzie  as  little  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  homesick  as  Minnie.” 

The  morning  papers  had  been  full  of  the  evacuation  of  At¬ 
lanta  by  General  Hood  the  night  of  September  1;  one  of  the 
most  decisive  victories  of  the  war,  yet  Sherman  laconically  wired 
to  the  North:  "Atlanta  is  ours  and  fairly  won.”  South  Bend 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  North  greeted  the  announcement  raptur¬ 
ously.  "You  have  so  many  ardent  admirers  here  that  when  the 
papers  came  yesterday  morning,”  Ellen  continued  at  midnight 
(September  4),  "announcing  the  capture  of  Atlanta  and  the 
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discomfiture  of  Hood’s  army,  I  became  quite  a  hero  myself  in 
the  light  of  your  reflected  glory.  Gentlemen  as  well  as  ladies 
called  upon  me.”  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  Ellen  that  the  whole 
town  gathered  in  front  of  the  hotel  to  serenade  her.  "Tommy 
and  I  had  fully  intended  (and  much  preferred),  to  hear  the 
serenade  from  our  room,  but  some  ladies  called  and  requested 
to  see  me  in  the  parlour  and  under  the  circumstances  I  could 
not  refuse.  After  more  music  from  the  band  Doctor  Kenrick 
introduced  me  to  the  crowd  from  the  window.  He  thanked 
them  in  my  name  for  the  compliment,  and  they  returned  it  with 
some  good  speeches  and  enthusiastic  cheering.  Your  friends  and 
admirers  here  speak  of  Willy  as  familiarly  as  if  they  had  known 
him,  and  so  kindly  and  sincerely  that  I  cannot  doubt  their 
sympathy.  Of  course,  I  do  not  confide  my  sacred  thoughts  of 
him  to  even  sympathetic  friends.  I  cannot  speak  of  him  with 
composure,  so  I  keep  him  in  my  heart  and  try  to  seem  as  happy 
as  I  can.  P.S.  I  have  made  arrangements  to  stay  this  winter 
at  Mr.  Colfax’s  house  while  he  is  away  in  Washington.” 

A  few  weeks  after  her  return,  Ellen  made  a  hurried  trip  to 
Cincinnati  with  Rachel  and  Elly.  The  battalion  of  the  13th  In¬ 
fantry,  which  "claimed  Willy  as  sergeant  and  comrade,”  had  or¬ 
dered  a  marble  monument  in  Cincinnati  for  Willy’s  grave,  and 
Ellen  was  anxious  to  see  the  design  and  if  possible  have  it 
erected  before  she  should  leave  Lancaster  for  the  winter.  She 
also  wished  to  have  Beard  do  a  portrait  in  oil  of  the  child,  and 
Rachel  was  so  like  her  brother  in  coloring,  hair  and  eyes  that 
Ellen  was  confident  that  "with  some  pictures  of  Willy  that  I 
brought  with  me,”  she  wrote  (September  22),  "Beard  can 
get  a  good  likeness.”  Mrs.  Slevin,  a  devoted  friend  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  had  insisted  upon  Ellen’s  staying  at  her  palatial  home  while 
in  the  city  and  Ellen  attempted  to  finish  between  calls  the  many 
commissions  she  had  given  herself.*  "I  am  overwhelmed  with 
compliments  and  attention  as  the  wife  of  General  Sherman.  But 
Emily  wrote  that  the  baby  has  a  bad  cough  and  I  feel  so  un¬ 
easy  that  I  must  go  home  tomorrow.  P.S.  Tom  Ewing  is  in  a 

iThe  Slevins  were  prominent  in  the  social  and  religious  life  of  Cincinnati— well 
known  here  and  abroad. 
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tight  place,  shut  in  the  fort  at  Pilot  Knob,  Missouri  and  I  feel 
the  greatest  anxiety  about  him.  I  enclose  a  letter  giving  all  the 
information  we  have  about  him.” 

Ellen  hastened  home  full  of  concern.  "Charley’s  attack  is 
most  obstinate  and  I  really  think  it  is  asthma,”  she  told  her 
husband  a  week  later.  Still  the  baby  was  bright  and  cheerful 
and  after  a  few  days’  careful  nursing  and  attention  from  his 
mother,  seemed  so  much  better  that,  entirely  reassured,  Ellen  ac¬ 
companied  her  father  on  a  return  trip  to  Cincinnati.  But  this 
time  she  stopped  at  the  Burnet  House  where  she  would  be  less 
subject  to  intrusion  and  tried  to  complete  her  business  as  quickly 
as  possible.  To  her  great  relief,  she  was  able  to  report  good 
news  from  Tom,  who  had  been  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
splendid  defense  and  courageous  retreat  from  Pilot  Knob.  Tom 
was  subsequently  brevetted  Major  General  for  this  meritorious 
conduct. 

However,  to  Ellen’s  distress,  the  baby  grew  worse  instead  of 
better  throughout  October.  The  cold  settled  on  his  lungs  and 
"I  have  the  most  serious  fear  that  Charley  will  never  recover,” 
she  wrote  anxiously  November  8.  "We  are  taking  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  care  of  him,  he  is  such  a  bright,  pretty  little  fellow  and 
so  playful  and  fond  of  the  children  and  me.”  The  doctor 
thought  that  if  an  hereditary  tendency  to  asthma  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  severity  and  persistency  of  the  baby’s  cold,  a 
change  of  air  and  climate  would  be  beneficial.  "I  am  hoping  to 
leave  for  South  Bend  next  week.  I  have  told  Father  half  a 
dozen  times  that  I  intend  to  spend  the  winter  in  South  Bend. 
He  urges  various  reasons  against  it  and  I  think  has  convinced 
himself  now  that  I  am  going  to  see  reason.  But  henceforth  I  am 
going  to  devote  myself  to  the  education  of  the  children  and 
shall  only  return  to  Lancaster  for  a  short  visit  now  and  then. 
I  shall  fit  up  a  temporary  lodging  in  the  old  Sherman  homestead 
and  live  there  in  camp  style  when  I  come  to  town.” 

The  change  to  the  crisp,  dry  cold  of  South  Bend  seemed  for  a 
few  days  to  help  Charley,  then  pneumonia  developed.  Again 
Ellen  had  to  watch  at  the  bedside  of  a  desperately  sick  child 
and,  despite  all  her  efforts  and  the  devoted  nursing  of  Sister 
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Angela,  Charles  Celestine  died  Sunday  morning  December  4. 
Sister  Angela  asked  Ellen  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  body  to  St. 
Mary’s  Academy.  Here  the  Children  of  Mary  kept  constant 
watch  beside  the  casket  until  Wednesday  afternoon,  when 
Father  Sorin  performed  the  beautiful  and  touching  rites  of  in¬ 
fant  burial  in  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Notre  Dame. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


Notre  Dame  and  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Fair 

Ellen  was  sorrowfully  watching  by  the  bed- 
side  of  her  sick  child,  General  Sherman  was  making  his  march 
through  Georgia  toward  the  sea.  Cut  loose  as  he  was  from  com¬ 
munication  with  the  outside  world,  his  whereabouts  and  desti¬ 
nation  unknown,  he  seemed  almost  a  myth  to  his  wife.  More 
than  ever  she  sighed  for  peace  and,  in  the  light  of  her  own 
bereavement,  wept  for  the  shattered  homes  throughout  the 
nation.  And  grief  with  Ellen  was  never  expressed  in  idle  tears. 
She  sewed  and  knitted  industriously  and  helped  Mother  Angela, 
who  had  returned  from  Memphis  to  Notre  Dame  du  Lac  as 
Superior  of  the  Academy,  prepare  boxes  and  barrels  of  clothing 
and  sick-room  supplies  for  the  hospitals  in  Memphis,  where  the 
Sisters  were  devotedly  caring  for  the  wounded  and  sick  of  both 
armies  and  of  all  creeds. 

After  Charley’s  death  (the  winter  of  ’65),  much  of  Ellen’s 
time  was  spent  at  the  Academy  mothering  the  little  boarders 
or  over  at  Notre  Dame  with  Mrs.  Williams,  one  of  Willy’s 
teachers.  At  both  places  she  was  always  a  welcome  guest,  the 
Sisters  tempting  her  slight  appetite  with  the  choicest  menus 
their  war-time  larder  afforded.  So  charmed  were  Elly  and  Rachel 
with  St.  Mary’s,  the  beauty  of  the  playgrounds  and  the  many 
small  girls  there,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  their  mother  could 
coax  them  back  to  town  when  she  returned  to  South  Bend  to 
do  some  necessary  shopping  and  get  her  mail.  Yet  they  thought 
it  fun  to  have  their  little  friends  spend  school-recreation  with 
them.  "The  nuts  and  apples  go  fast.” 

Since  mid-December  (1864),  Savannah  and  its  forts  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  General  Sherman  and  his  army.  But  it  was 
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January  4,  1865,  before  he  received  direct  word  from  Ellen. 
Full  of  compassion  for  her  distress,  he  replied  sympathetically, 
"I  realize  the  despair  and  anguish  through  which  you  have 
passed  in  the  pain  and  sickness  of  the  little  baby  I  never  saw. 
All  spoke  of  him  as  so  bright  and  fair  that  I  had  hoped  he 
would  be  spared  to  us  to  fill  the  great  void  in  our  hearts  left 
by  Willy,  but  it  is  otherwise  decreed  and  we  must  submit  to  it. 
If  the  honors  proffered  and  tendered  to  me  from  all  quarters 
are  of  any  value,  they  will  accrue  to  you  and  the  children. 
Surely  you  and  they  will  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  profess 
to  honor  me.  All  I  can  do  is  to  make  hasty  scrawls  assuring  you 
of  my  health  and  eternal  affection.” 

The  most  horrifying  rumors  preceded  General  Sherman  as  he 
marched  through  Georgia,  terrifying  the  women  and  children; 
yet  as  soon  as  he  occupied  the  towns  the  mayor  and  citizens 
acknowledged  his  courteous  and  generous  treatment.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  insisted  upon  his  commissaries  sharing  their  provisions  with 
the  townspeople  and  treated  old  and  young  so  chivalrously  that, 
as  the  Confederate  armies  retreated  from  around  Savannah, 
"their  Generals  Hardee,  G.  W.  Smith  and  McLaws  consigned 
their  families  to  my  special  care,”  he  told  Ellen  with  immense 
satisfaction.  And  he  declared  to  Mr.  Ewing  with  just  pride: 
"No  city  was  ever  occupied  with  less  disorder  or  more  system 
than  this  of  Savannah  and  it  is  a  subject  of  universal  comment 
that  though  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  lay  camped  around 
it,  women  and  children  of  a  hostile  people  walked  the  streets 
with  as  much  security  as  they  do  in  Philadelphia.” 

Nothing  gave  Ellen  more  genuine  consolation  than  assurances 
that  her  husband  was  showing  every  possible  consideration  to 
the  enemy  as  he  marched  through  their  country.  She  shuddered 
at  war’s  inevitable  cruelty  and  thanked  God  fervently  every 
hour  that  thus  far  it  had  spared  her  men.  It  is  true  she  had  small 
sympathy  for  the  enemy  in  the  abstract,  but  for  the  individual 
her  heart  was  soft,  and  she  encouraged  her  husband’s  kindness 
and  appealed  to  his  knighthood  to  spare  needless  suffering.  Many 
were  the  hospitals  and  orphanages  that  Charley  (Inspector 
General  of  the  Military  division  since  September,  1864)  and 
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Major  J.  W.  Cornyn  (a  commissary  officer)  visited  and  pro¬ 
tected,  under  orders  from  General  Sherman.  They  executed  their 
charge  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  sympathy  and,  under  continued 
instructions  from  General  Sherman,  "assigned  to  them  a  goodly 
share  of  commissary  stores  and  attended  to  their  wants  until 
the  army  left  the  place,”  Charley  reported  to  Ellen.  On  her  own 
account  Ellen  wrote  scores  of  letters  to  department  commanders 
interceding  for  an  exchange  of  captives,  and  she  persuaded 
General  Dodge,  in  command  at  St.  Louis,  to  help  her  free 
political  prisoners.  As  much  as  lay  in  her  power  and  influence, 
and  entirely  unknown  to  them,  Ellen  softened  the  bitterness 
of  war  for  the  Southern  women. 

Leaving  Savannah  the  first  of  February,  General  Sherman 
started  North  through  the  Carolinas  with  his  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men,  a  march  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
across  swamps,  over  narrow  mud  roads,  through  unbroken 
forests  and  with  five  great  rivers  to  ford.  His  aim  was  to  support 
General  Grant’s  campaign  against  General  Lee  in  Virginia  by 
cutting  off  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  as  Confederate  sources 
of  supplies  and  reinforcements  and,  by  defeating  General  John¬ 
ston,  who  was  again  in  command  against  him,  destroy  the  last 
two  eastern  armies  of  the  Confederacy. 

Early  in  February  reports  of  her  husband’s  progress  began  to 
reach  Ellen  through  the  Southern  papers.  She  wrote  him  (Febru¬ 
ary  6) :  "Everyone  North  and  South  thinks  you  must  make 
Charleston  or  Augusta  your  objective  point.  Now  they  seem  to 
think  Augusta  the  place,  and  it  is  said  that  Beauregard  is  to 
command  the  forces  to  meet  you  there.  It  is  also  said  that  Lee 
will  meet  you  in  person.”  On  the  other  hand,  rumors  of  peace 
gained  ground  daily  and  "since  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward 
went  to  meet  the  Peace  Commissioners,  hope  that  the  war  will 
soon  end  is  almost  general,” — a  bit  of  news  that  cheered  Ellen 
immensely. 

Ellen  wrote  her  husband  in  December  (1864)  that  she  had 
received  an  invitation  from  a  committee  of  the  Sanitary  com¬ 
mission,  voluntary  Red  Cross  organization,  to  meet  with  them 
in  Chicago  and  make  arrangements  for  a  Fair  to  be  held  there 
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in  May  or  June  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers  and  their  families. 
At  the  time  Ellen  was  too  overcome  by  the  loss  of  her  baby  to 
accept,  but  when  Bishop  James  Duggan  of  Chicago  joined  his 
plea  to  the  Committee’s  pressing  invitation,  she  conquered  her 
repugnance  to  taking  part  in  a  public  enterprise  and  consented 
to  take  charge  of  the  Catholic  table. 

"I  am  going  to  Chicago  next  Monday  evening,”  she  told  her 
husband,  February  15.  "I  have  had  repeated  invitations  from 
several  families  to  visit  them,  but  I  will  stop  at  the  Sherman 
House  as  I  am  going  with  something  of  a  party.  Indeed  to  tell 
the  whole  truth,  I  am  going  as  a  guest  of  the  lady  managers  of 
the  Great  Northwestern  Sanitary  Fair.  It  is  to  take  place  the  last 
of  May,  and  is  to  be  the  greatest  thing  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
the  West.  I  have  been  invited  by  the  ladies  first  and  then  by 
Bishop  Duggan  (a  most  enthusiastic  Republican),  to  preside  at 
the  Catholic  table.  Each  congregation  is  to  be  represented.” 

The  Committee  assured  Ellen  that  her  part  in  the  Fair  would 
be  merely  to  lend  the  prestige  of  her  name  and  approval  and 
that  she  need  take  no  active  participation.  "They  have  sent  me 
tickets  to  and  from  Chicago  and  will  entertain  me  themselves. 
I  really  dread  the  visit,  I  have  been  secluded  so  long  and 
thoroughly.”  Nevertheless,  Ellen  felt  quite  safe  in  attending 
the  meeting  at  Chicago  and  persuaded  herself  that  there  would 
be  no  public  demonstration  or  recognition  taken  of  her  presence 
while  in  the  city.  "If  you  can  send  anything  that  will  be  either 
a  curiosity  or  of  value,  pray  do  so.  Do  not  write  me  to  keep 
out  of  it,  for  before  this  reaches  you  I  will  be  fully  committed. 
All  the  prominent  people  of  the  Northwest  are  more  or  less 
interested.  I  hear  your  last  old  hat  has  been  sent  to  Boston 
perhaps  you  will  have  another  by  that  time.”  (Sherman  s  utter 
disregard  for  his  appearance  on  the  march  was  well  known.) 
"But  seriously,  I  wish  you  could  send  something  or  better  still 
bring  something.”  True  to  herself  even  before  she  had  made 
her  first  trip  to  Chicago,  Ellen’s  interest  in  the  Fair  was  gi  owing 
by  leaps  and  bounds  and  she  was  visioning  the  possibilities  of 
her  table.  "We  have  ten  thousand  dollars  to  start  with  and 
expect  to  realize  a  half-million.” 
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The  meeting  was  planned  for  the  middle  of  March;  in  the 
meantime  Ellen  kept  to  the  even  tenor  of  her  ways,  absorbed 
in  the  interests  of  the  children.  "Minnie  has  just  spent  two  days 
with  me  having  some  spring  dresses  made  and  her  picture  taken,” 
she  wrote  from  South  Bend  (March  1 ) .  Minnie  was  an  attractive 
girl  of  fourteen,  tall  and  auburn-haired,  and  Ellen  loved  to 
dress  her  becomingly  and  delighted  in  the  child’s  winsome 
manners. 

Lizzie’s  chief  charm  lay  in  her  lovable  disposition.  She  was 
subject  to  spells  of  deafness  at  times,  and  this  made  her  timid 
before  strangers,  but  she  was  a  great  favorite  among  her  inti¬ 
mates,  a  lively,  intelligent  child.  She  worshipped  her  father,  and 
a  letter  from  him  made  her  happy  for  days.  Late  February 
found  her  too  deaf  to  attend  classes,  and  Ellen  had  her  stay  with 
her  at  South  Bend  for  a  few  weeks  until  she  should  be  well  over 
her  severe  cold.  March  1,  twelve-year-old  Lizzie  sent  her  "Dear 
Papa”  one  of  her  characteristic  letters.  "I  received  your  letter 
and  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  There  is  still  snow  on  the 
ground.  Papa,  I  am  reading  Madam  la  Vert’s  Souvenirs  of 
Travels .  I  have  not  read  very  far  though.  Mother  Angela  has 
just  come  back  from  New  York  and  she  was  at  Washington 
and  saw  Grandpa.  Mama  and  Elly  and  Rachel  have  gone  out  to 
the  Academy  to  see  her.  Elly  and  Rachel  have  new  dresses  on 
and  Rachel  said,  'Won’t  Mother  Angela  say  I  look  sweet?’  Papa, 
did  Mama  send  you  my  Bulletin?  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  are 
gaining  so  many  Victories.  If  you  keep  on,  I  should  think  the 
war  would  soon  end.  Give  my  love  to  Uncle  Charley.  Your 
affectionate  daughter  Lizzie.” 

Tommy  grew  "more  intensely  school-boy”  every  week,  and 
his  mother  had  to  listen  to  "harangues  and  accounts  of  games 
and  adventures”  during  her  afternoon  visits  to  the  College  or 
when  she  brought  him  home  for  recreation  day,  pledged  to  take 
him  back  before  the  evening  study  hour,  "he  ding-dongs  his 
story-books  into  my  ears  for  hours  at  a  time,  reading  at  the  top 
of  his  voice  and  flattering  himself  that  the  events  narrated  are 
of  vast  interest  to  me.” 

Elly,  not  quite  five,  was  a  little  woman  of  the  world — "plays 
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the  guitar  (or  thinks  she  does)  and  sings,  talks  politics  and  puts 
on  airs  innumerable.”  She  was  often  in  disgrace  through  the  day 
but  "at  night  she  is  very  penitent  and  prays  most  devoutly.” 
Rachel  was  blue-eyed  and  amiable,  busy  and  full  of  mischief. 
All  the  children  "doated”  on  each  other,  and  were  never  so 
happy  as  when  in  sound  of  their  mother’s  cheery  voice,  for 
Ellen  could  always  hide  her  own  worries  and  join  in  the  laughter 
and  fun. 

When  it  was  time  to  leave  for  Chicago,  Ellen  entrusted  her 
lively  set  to  the  safe  care  of  Mother  Angela  and,  with  Tommy 
as  escort,  took  the  cars  for  Chicago,  laughing  to  herself  over 
her  husband’s  letter  as  she  answered  Tommy’s  excited  chatter 
along  the  way.  He  had  written:  "I  don’t  approve  of  ladies  selling 
things  at  a  table.  So  far  as  superintending  the  management  of 
such  things  goes  I  don’t  object,  but  it  merely  looks  unbecoming 
for  a  lady  to  stand  at  a  table  and  sell  things.  Still  do  as  you 
please.  I  have  nothing  that  would  engross  the  profits — my 
saddle-bags,  a  few  old  traps  & c.  Others  do  collect  trophies  and 
send  them  home,  but  I  prefer  not  to  do  it.”  However  grudging 
the  permission,  her  husband  had  said,  "Still  do  as  you  please,” 
and  that  was  sufficient  for  Ellen,  since  it  was  precisely  what  she 
intended  to  do. 

Ellen  was  becoming  almost  as  much  a  personage  throughout 
the  country  as  her  husband.  The  busy  newspapers  heralded  her 
arrival  and  the  quiet  reception,  and  demure  attention  to  business 
which  she  had  anticipated  turned  into  a  gala  affair.  The  women 
of  the  Committee  met  her  at  the  depot  in  a  carriage  and,  to 
her  surprise,  Mayor  Sherman  and  a  number  of  prominent 
citizens  held  a  reception  for  her  at  the  Sherman  House,  which 
Bishop  Duggan  also  attended.  "Mayor  Sherman  says  he  is  related 
to  you,  and  of  course  I  acknowledge  him  as  a  relative.  The 
Bishop  responded  affably  for  Ellen  to  the  many  pretty  speeches 
and  then,  entirely  at  her  ease,  she  turned  the  formality  of  the 
greeting  away  from  herself  and  soon  had  everyone  so  captivated 
by  her  enthusiastic  plans  for  the  Fair  that  they  forgot  to  do  her 
further  honor.  The  rest  of  the  visit  "passed  off  really  well, 
Ellen  wrote  on  her  return  to  South  Bend  (April  3).  Chi- 
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cago  is  a  pretty  city;  its  people  are  clever  and  sociable  and 
compare  well  with  the  best  anywhere.  I  had  some  pictures  of 
Tommy  and  me  taken  while  at  Chicago  and  will  send  one  to 
you  in  a  few  days.  I  wish  you  could  be  here  at  the  time  of  the 
Fair.  Perhaps  you  may  be.  People  think  the  war  is  near  its  close 
now  and  I  cannot  but  think  it  is  so.  I  pray  it  may  be.  P.S.  The 
trophies  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible.” 

The  stupendous  struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South 
was  indeed  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close.  After  repelling  General 
Johnston’s  daring  and  desperate  attack  upon  his  advancing 
columns,  General  Sherman  reached  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina, 
March  22,  1865.  Supplies  and  reinforcements  awaited  him  there 
and  his  army  could  now  be  adequately  based  from  the  coast. 
Georgia  and  Carolina  were  effectively  cut  off  as  sources  of 
supplies  and  men  for  General  Lee,  and  Sherman’s  army  was 
sufficiently  reinforced  to  make  it  secure  against  a  combined 
attack  from  Lee  and  Johnston.  The  march  through  the  Caro- 
linas  in  General  Sherman’s  estimation  was  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  of  his  military  career.  The  soldiers  had  marched  through 
the  heavy  mid-winter  rains,  sometimes  up  to  their  waists  in 
water;  breaking  through  the  forest  by  day,  camping  in  wet 
mire  at  night,  yet  perfectly  satisfied  and  full  of  confidence 
because  their  General  marched  by  their  side,  enduring  the  ex¬ 
posures  and  hardships  as  patiently  and  doggedly  as  they. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Goldsboro,  General  Sherman 
left  his  army  under  the  capable  command  of  General  Schofield 
and  went  by  locomotive  to  Morehead  City  and  from  there  by 
sea  to  City  Point,  Virginia,  to  confer  with  General  Grant  (the 
afternoon  of  March  27).  The  General  received  him  "most 
heartily”  and,  after  discussing  affairs  thoroughly,  Grant  pro¬ 
posed  calling  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  on  board  the  steamer 
River  Queen  lying  at  the  wharf.  The  two  found  the  President 
alone  in  the  after-cabin.  He  met  them  graciously  and  was  at 
once  all  interest  to  receive  details  of  the  great  march,  but 
seemed  most  concerned  lest  something  should  happen  to  Sher¬ 
man’s  army  without  its  leader.  General  Sherman  explained  that 
the  army  was  "snug  and  comfortable  in  good  camps  at  Golds- 
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boro;  that  it  would  require  some  days  to  collect  forage  and 
clothing  for  another  march  and  that  General  Schofield  was 
fully  competent  to  command  it  in  his  absence.”  After  a  long 
and  pleasant  visit  the  two  Generals  left.  Quite  by  oversight  they 
had  neglected  to  ask  for  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  at  Mrs.  Grant’s 
suggestion  repeated  their  call  the  next  day.1  Mr.  Lincoln  again 
received  them  most  courteously  and  when  General  Grant  asked 
for  Mrs.  Lincoln,  he  went  to  his  wife’s  stateroom  but  returned 
and  begged  that  she  be  excused  as  she  was  not  well.  Again  the 
talk  became  personal.  So  impressed  was  Admiral  Porter,  who  had 
accompanied  them,  with  its  significance  at  so  critical  a  point  in 
the  nation’s  affairs  that  he  made  careful  notes  of  the  conver¬ 
sation. 

During  the  interview  General  Sherman  inquired  if  “the 
President  was  all  ready  for  the  end  of  the  war”  {Memoirs). 
Mr.  Lincoln  said  “he  was  all  ready;  all  he  wanted  from  us  was 
to  defeat  the  opposing  armies,  and  to  get  the  men  composing 
the  Confederate  armies  back  to  their  homes,  and  at  work  on 
their  farms  and  in  their  shops.  As  to  Jeff  Davis,  he  was  hardly 
at  liberty  to  speak  his  mind  fully  but  intimated  that  he  ought 
to  clear  out,  'escape  the  country’;  only  it  would  not  do  for  him 
to  say  so  openly.  On  both  occasions  Mr.  Lincoln  assured  me  he 
was  ready  for  the  civil  reorganization  of  affairs  at  the  South 
as  soon  as  the  war  was  over;  and  he  distinctly  authorized  me  to 
assure  Governor  Vance  and  the  people  of  North  Carolina  that 
as  soon  as  the  rebel  army  laid  down  their  arms  and  resumed 
their  civil  pursuits  they  would  be  at  once  guaranteed  all  their 
rights  as  citizens  of  a  common  country  and  that  to  avoid  an¬ 
archy  the  State  governments  then  in  existence,  with  their  civil 
functionaries,  would  be  recognized  by  him  as  the  government 
de  facto  till  Congress  could  provide  others.” 

General  Sherman  left  impressed  more  than  ever  with  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  kindly  nature,  his  deep  and  earnest  sympathy  with  the 
afflicted  country,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  end  the  war  speedily, 
without  further  bloodshed  or  devastation,  and  restore  the  sol- 

1  Mr.  P.  T.  Sherman  has  a  chromo  with  the  faces  of  all  four  painted  in  by  Healy 
himself.  The  original  was  destroyed  in  a  Chicago  fire. 
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diers  of  both  sides  to  their  homes.  The  last  words  the  General 
recalled  as  addressed  to  himself  were  that  the  President  would 
feel  much  better  when  General  Sherman  was  back  at  Goldsboro. 

Throughout  the  entire  conversation  (according  to  the  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  interview  Admiral  Porter  mailed  to  General  Sher¬ 
man  from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  1866), 
the  President  gave  every  indication  of  his  confidence  that  with 
Sherman  at  the  head  of  his  own  army  General  Johnston  was 
as  good  as  caught.  Admiral  Porter  stated:  "President  Lincoln 
insisted  that  the  surrender  of  Johnston’s  army  must  be  obtained 
on  any  terms.  It  was  asserted  by  the  rabid  ones  that  General 
Sherman  had  given  up  all  that  we  had  been  fighting  for,  had 
conceded  everything  to  Joseph  Johnston,  but  with  those  who 
knew  General  Sherman  and  appreciated  him  he  was  still  the 
great  soldier,  patriot  and  gentleman.  While  he  was  absent  from 
his  command,  he  was  losing  no  time,  for  he  was  getting  his 
army  fully  equipped  with  stores  and  clothing;  and  when  he 
returned  he  had  a  rested  and  regenerated  army  ready  to  swallow 
up  Joseph  Johnston.  I  was  with  Mr.  Lincoln  all  the  time  he  was 
at  City  Point.  He  was  more  than  delighted  with  the  surrender 
of  Lee  and  with  the  terms  Grant  gave  the  rebel  General,  and 
would  have  given  Joseph  Johnston  twice  as  much  had  the  latter 
asked  for  it.  And  could  he  have  been  certain  that  the  rebel  would 
have  surrendered  without  a  fight,  I  again  repeat,  had  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  lived,  he  would  have  shouldered  all  the  responsibility.” 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Ewing  had  written  Ellen  from  Washington 
that  he  would  be  home  for  the  summer  April  8,  and  that  Lan¬ 
caster  would  be  lonely  without  her.  Obedient  to  her  father’s 
wishes,  as  she  had  ever  been,  we  find  Ellen  settled,  April  10,  in 
an  "old  house  near  Mrs.  Daugherty  which  with  unexampled 
kindness  she  had  cleaned  and  put  in  order.  I  am  comfortable 
and  satisfied.”  She  was  indeed  comfortable  and  happy  beyond 
further  words,  for  the  news  of  Lee’s  surrender  to  General  Grant 
(on  Grant’s  own  terms)  had  just  reached  Lancaster  and  "I  am 
too  excited  to  write.  I  infer  that  you  will  have  no  more  fighting 
to  do  and  that  now  at  last  the  people  of  our  country  North  and 
South  may  hope  to  five  together,  in  amity  and  peace  once  more.” 


GENERAL  SHERMAN,  GENERAL  GRANT,  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN,  AND  ADMIRAL  PORTER 

ON  BOARD  THE  “RIVER  OUEEN” 


HER  SON  THOMAS 
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The  surrender  of  General  Lee  and  his  entire  army  to  General 
Grant  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  April  9,  1865,  “created 
a  perfect  furore  of  rejoicing,  every  one  regarding  the  war  as 
practically  over,”  since  General  Johnston’s  army  (about  thirty- 
five  thousand  men)  was  known  to  be  no  match  for  General 
Sherman’s.  “The  only  question  was  would  Johnston  surrender 
at  Raleigh?  or  would  he  allow  his  army  to  disperse  into  guerilla 
bands  and  entail  on  his  country  an  indefinite  and  prolonged 
occupation,  and  of  consequent  desolation?”  (Memoirs).  To  his 
boundless  relief,  General  Sherman  received  word  May  14,  that  a 
flag  of  truce  had  come  from  General  Johnston  with  a  letter 
proposing  that  measures  be  taken  “to  stop  further  effusion  of 
blood  and  terminate  the  existing  war.”  The  General  at  once 
made  an  appointment  for  a  meeting  at  a  point  midway  between 
the  lines. 

Just  as  General  Sherman  was  entering  the  train  the  morning 
of  April  17,  he  received  a  dispatch  in  cipher  from  Secretary 
Stanton  announcing  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 
Shocked  by  the  tragedy  and  supremely  anxious,  Sherman  warned 
the  telegraph  operator  not  to  reveal  the  contents  of  the  message 
and  ordered  his  train  to  leave  immediately.  Although  they  had 
been  in  the  regular  army  together  for  thirteen  years,  the  two 
Generals  had  never  met.  Johnston  was  some  twelve  years  Sher¬ 
man’s  senior,  but  “we  knew  enough  of  each  other  to  be  well 
acquainted  at  once.”  General  Johnston  declared  he  was  willing 
to  lay  down  his  arms,  but  insisted  that  all  the  Confederate 
armies  to  the  Rio  Grande  be  included  in  the  terms.  General  Sher¬ 
man  agreed  to  consider  this  (since  it  would  mean  ending  the  war 
at  once)  if  Johnston  could  obtain  authority  from  the  President 
of  the  Confederacy,  Mr.  Davis,  to  act  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Confederate  armies.  General  Johnston  being  confident  he  could 
secure  Mr.  Davis’s  sanction  during  the  night,  the  two  Generals 
agreed  to  meet  at  Bennett’s  house  the  next  day. 

In  the  meantime  General  Sherman  discussed  the  matter  with 
his  general  officers,  and  they  all  advised  him  to  come  to  some 
terms,  for  “all  dreaded  the  long  and  harassing  march  in  pursuit 
of  a  dissolving  and  vanishing  army.”  When  the  Generals  met 
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at  Bennett’s  house  the  next  afternoon,  Johnston  said  he  had 
received  authority  to  command  the  surrender  of  all  the  Con¬ 
federate  armies,  but  agreed  that,  to  obtain  the  desired  result 
so  cheaply,  General  Sherman  should  give  his  men  and  officers 
some  assurances  of  their  political  rights  after  the  surrender. 
After  some  discussion  General  Sherman  (recalling  his  conver¬ 
sation  with  Mr.  Lincoln  at  City  Point),  drew  up  provisional 
terms  of  surrender  which  he  considered  ''concisely  expressed 
Lincoln’s  views  and  wishes  and  explained  that  he  was  willing 
to  submit  these  terms  to  President  Andrew  Johnson,  provided 
that  both  armies  would  remain  in  statu  quo  until  the  truce 
therein  should  expire.” 

As  soon  as  he  reached  his  own  lines  that  evening,  General 
Sherman  wrote  Ellen  from  "In  the  field,  Raleigh,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,”  a  letter  which  reveals  his  supreme  happiness  over  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  meeting.  "We  arranged  terms  for  the  disbandment 
of  all  the  Confederate  armies  from  this  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
submission  to  national  authority,  etc,  which  I  sent  at  once  to 
Washington  for  ratification,  when  this  cruel  war  will  be  over.  I 
can  hardly  realize  it,  but  I  can  see  no  slip.  If  approved,  I  can 
soon  complete  details,  leave  Schofield  here  and  march  my  Army 
for  the  Potomac  there  to  be  mustered  out  and  paid.  If  I  ac¬ 
complish  this,  I  surely  think  I  will  be  entitled  to  a  month’s 
leave  to  come  and  see  you.” 

He  had  not  forgotten  (in  the  "thousand  details  that  occupied 
his  mind”)  to  collect  some  trophies  for  the  Fair.  "I  send  you  the 
Columbia  flag  and  a  Revolutionary  seal  for  the  Fair.  I  have  your 
circulars  and  have  sent  them  out  to  parties  to  collect  trophies 
for  you.  If  Mr.  Johnson  will  ratify  the  terms,  I  will  go  to 
Charleston  and  Savannah  and  give  some  necessary  orders  and 
then  go  to  the  Potomac  to  receive  the  troops  as  they  arrive.  I 
may  bring  you  and  the  children  there  to  see  the  last  Grand 
Review  of  my  Army  before  disbanding  it.  That  is  the  dream 
and  it  is  possible.  It  will  take  all  May  to  march  and  June  to 
muster  out  and  pay,  so  that  the  fourth  of  July  may  witness  a 
perfect  peace.” 

Unhappily  there  was  "a  slip”  that  nearly  ruined  the  peace. 
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Had  the  civil  rights  not  been  included,  no  doubt  Sherman’s 
terms  to  Johnston,  like  Grant’s  to  Lee,  would  have  been  accepted, 
but  as  it  was  they  were  rejected.  Contrary  to  all  military  eti¬ 
quette  (since  the  affair  should  have  been  considered  a  cabinet 
secret  when  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  the  terms  were 
merely  under  consideration),  Stanton  took  it  upon  himself  to 
publish  in  the  Northern  papers  two  war  bulletins  which  officially 
rejected  the  terms,  at  the  same  time  casting  reflections  upon 
General  Sherman’s  loyalty,  denouncing  him  as  a  common  traitor 
and  a  public  enemy,  and  giving  warrant  to  the  impression  that 
Sherman  might  be  bribed  by  the  Confederacy’s  alleged  immense 
gold  treasure  to  permit  Mr.  Davis  to  escape.  The  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  Halleck,  added  his  own  insult  by  sending  a  telegram 
instructing  Sherman’s  subordinate  generals  to  pay  no  further 
regard  to  any  truce  or  orders  from  him.  This  dispatch  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  also  maliciously  published. 

Ellen  was  for  a  moment  stunned  when  she  first  heard  of  the 
terms  her  husband  had  offered  General  Johnston.  "News  electri¬ 
fied  us  on  Monday  (April  24)  of  your  mild  terms  to  Joe  John¬ 
ston.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  realize  that  I  would  never 
agree  to  any  such  policies  as  that  towards  deserters  from  our 
Union.”  With  many  other  conservatives  and  devoted  Union 
adherents  Ellen  believed  that  the  South  was  gravely  wrong  to 
have  withdrawn  its  allegiance  and  that  the  Federal  government 
had  an  innate  right  to  demand  obedience.  Gladly  would  Ellen 
have  laid  down  her  own  life  to  have  helped  restore  order  and 
security  to  her  desolate  and  devastated  country.  Her  heart  had 
sung  a  very  paean  of  rejoicing  the  day  she  heard  of  Lee  s  sur¬ 
render.  But  although  she  was  anxious  that  there  should  be  at 
once  an  honorable  peace  to  prevent  further  bloodshed,  she  did 
not  believe  the  question  of  civil  State’s  rights  (which  had  been 
a  vexed  matter  of  debate  in  Congress  for  decades) ,  couid  be 
settled  hastily.  The  adjustment  of  civil  rights,  in  her  belief, 
presented  difficulties  that  called  for  clear  thinking  and  calm 
judgment  and  could  only  be  permanently  settled  alter  long  and 
serious  discussion. 

But  the  damaging  statements  in  the  press  that  immediately 
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followed  Stanton’s  and  Halleck’s  telegrams  declaring  that  her 
husband  had  betrayed  his  trust  and  casting  reflections  upon  his 
honor  outraged  her  sense  of  fairness  and  drove  her  instantly  to 
his  defense.  "My  opinion  of  you  is  unaltered  and  my  heart  not 
having  been  set  on  popular  favor,  I  care  nothing  for  the  clamor 
they  have  raised.  I  know  your  motive  was  pure.  I  know  that 
you  would  not  allow  your  army  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
imperiled  by  this  armistice  and  however  much  I  differ  from  you, 
I  honor  and  respect  you  for  the  heart  that  could  prompt  such 
terms.  No  man  can  tarnish  your  record  and  it  will  shine  none 
the  less  bright  to  posterity  for  this  last  act  which  is  so  thoroughly 
unpopular.  You  are  far  dearer  to  me  when  people  blame  than 
when  they  praise  you.” 

Nor  did  Ellen  remain  silent  while  her  husband  was  publicly 
insulted,  but  two  days  after  Secretary  Stanton  published  that 
"astounding  falsehood,”  she  sent  her  husband  a  telegram  in  care 
of  Mr.  Stanton,  which  she  asked  the  Secretary  to  forward  to 
General  Sherman,  stating:  "Father  and  I  highly  approve  your 
memorandum.”  In  his  reply,  "Stanton  said  he  would  forward 
the  dispatch  without  delay  and  signed  himself  very  truly  my 
friend,”  Ellen  wrote  her  husband  (May  17)  and  added  dryly, 
"I  think  you  never  got  it.” 

President  Johnson  was  highly  indignant  at  Mr.  Stanton’s  offi¬ 
cious  handling  of  the  matter  and  invited  General  Sherman  to 
call  upon  him  when  the  latter  was  in  Washington,  May  20. 
He  expressed  deep  regret  over  the  censures  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  especially  over  the  two  bulletins  Secretary  Stanton 
had  sent  out,  assuring  the  General  that  Mr.  Stanton  had  shown 
neither  of  the  bulletins  to  him,  nor  to  any  of  his  associates  in 
the  Cabinet,  before  they  were  published.  The  rest  of  the  Cabinet 
expressed  the  same  regret,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
who  had  been  responsible  for  the  slander.  He  gave  neither  ex¬ 
planations  nor  apology. 

The  Grand  Review  of  the  Union  armies  was  set  for  May  23 
and  24  and  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  flocked  to  the 
Capital  to  witness  the  unprecedented  sight.  The  review  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  scheduled  for  May  23,  and  General 
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Grant,  who  had  stood  loyally  by  General  Sherman,  invited  his 
brother  officer  to  stand  beside  him  on  the  reviewing  platform. 
General  Sherman’s  own  review  was  ordered  for  May  24.  Im¬ 
mediately  he  wired  Ellen  to  come  to  Washington  with  her  father 
and  Tom  and  be  present  at  the  pageant,  and  of  course  Ellen 
needed  no  second  command.  She  had  not  seen  her  husband  for 
eighteen  months,  and  the  thought  of  meeting  him  so  soon  put 
her  in  a  whirl  of  joyous  anticipation.  She  got  out  her  trunk  at 
once  and  began  to  pack; — first  a  handsome  black  silk  crinolined 
gown  she  had  bought  while  in  Chicago  (the  one  she  had  worn  to 
have  her  picture  taken) ,  a  beautifully  quilted  wrap  and  a  pretty 
black  bonnet  with  dainty  white  ribbon  ties.  All  must  be  care¬ 
fully  folded  and  properly  placed  lest  they  be  mussed.  Then 
young  Tom  was  groomed,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  the 
three  were  ready  for  the  trip.  They  arrived  in  Washington  the 
afternoon  of  May  23  and  were  met  at  the  depot  by  Senator  John 
Sherman,  who  managed  in  some  miraculous  manner  to  get  them 
safely  driven  through  the  jammed  streets  to  his  home  next  door 
to  Mr.  Stanton.  General  Sherman  was  still  on  the  reviewing 
stand  but,  once  released,  hurried  to  meet  Ellen  as  fast  as  the 
crowds  would  permit.  She  had  been  standing  on  tiptoe  at  the 
window  waiting  for  him,  and  how  her  blue  eyes  shone  when  she 
saw  his  familiar  figure!  In  a  flash  she  was  at  the  door  and  caught 
in  his  arms; — the  one  person  in  all  the  world  whose  praise 
spelled  glory  to  Sherman. 

The  morning  of  the  Review  dawned  beautifully  clear  and 
sunny.  All  Washington  was  abroad  in  gala  attire,  the  houses 
decorated  with  fluttering  flags,  their  windows  and  roofs  alive 
with  excited  groups  of  men,  women  and  children.  Crowds 
thronged  the  sidewalks  to  the  curb,  all  in  holiday  mood  and 
armed  with  bouquets  and  garlands  to  throw  to  their  favorite 
regiments  as  they  passed  down  the  Avenue.  Punctually  at  nine 
the  signal-gun  was  fired,  and  General  Sherman,  attended  by 
General  O.  O.  Howard  and  all  his  staff,  rode  slowly  up  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue  through  the  wildly  cheering  multitude  and  under 
a  perfect  shower  of  flowers.  Brigade  after  brigade  followed  in 
perfect  step,  a  truly  magificent  sight. 
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Tiers  of  wooden  benches  had  been  erected  in  front  of  the 
White  House  on  both  sides  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  guests  of  honor  occupying  the  centre  platform.  Mr. 
Ewing  and  Tom  were  there,  and  next  to  Mrs.  Grant  came 
Ellen,  an  attractive  and  queenly  figure  in  her  black  silk  gown, 
a  becoming  bonnet  set  jauntily  on  brown  curls,  her  beautiful 
mouth  curved  in  radiant  smiles  as  she  leaned  forward,  all  eager¬ 
ness  and  attention.  When  General  Sherman  and  his  staff  rode 
past  the  President,  they  saluted  with  their  swords,  and  Mr.  John¬ 
son  with  all  on  the  stand  rose  and  returned  the  salute,  none  so 
gallantly  and  gracefully  as  Ellen.  Reaching  the  gate,  the  General 
turned  in,  dismounted  and,  turning  his  horse  over  to  an  orderly, 
went  up  to  the  pavilion.  The  famous  soldier  was  then  in  the 
prime  of  manhood;  forty-five,  his  last  birthday.  Ellen  admired 
his  tall,  wiry  figure,  the  finely-chiselled  features,  his  even  stride. 
Hazel  eyes  met  proud  blue  eyes  and  held — a  moment  of  ex¬ 
altation  for  both — a  warm  greeting  and  then  Sherman  passed 
his  wife  to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Ewing  and  snatched  Tom  up 
in  his  arms.  There  was  a  cordial  handshake  with  Mr.  Johnson, 
General  Grant  and  each  of  the  Cabinet  as  he  walked  by,  but 
when  he  came  to  Secretary  Stanton,  General  Sherman  deliber¬ 
ately  ignored  the  outstretched  hand  and  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  greeting  of  a  man  who  had  publicly  branded  him  a  traitor 
and  offered  no  apology.  Instead  he  quickly  stepped  to  the  side 
of  General  Grant  and  was  at  once  absorbed  in  the  scene,  and  in¬ 
tent  that  he  miss  not  one  salute  of  his  men  as  they  marched 
steadily  on.  Never  was  a  General  more  justly  proud  of  an  army 
with  that  splendid  record  of  a  nearly  two-thousand  mile  march 
behind  them. 

For  six  hours  and  a  half  General  Sherman  stood  and  reviewed 
the  long  line  of  procession.  The  air  was  rent  with  shouts  as 
each  tattered  banner  was  borne  along.  Cheering  and  laughing, 
the  crowd  went  mad  in  an  exuberance  of  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
Ellen’s  eyes  followed  each  group  of  soldiers  and  how  proud 
she  was  when  her  brother,  Brigadier  General  Charles  Ewing, 
rode  by  at  the  head  of  the  Third  division  of  the  Seventeenth 
corps!  Barely  thirty,  light-haired  and  gray-eyed,  Charley  sat 
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his  horse  like  a  statue,  glancing  neither  to  right  nor  left  until 
he  reached  the  President’s  stand,  then,  conscious  of  his  father’s 
tear-dimmed  eyes  and  his  sister’s  eager  gaze,  he  turned  for  an 
instant’s  gay  salute. 

No  house  in  Washington  held  a  more  grateful  and  happy 
family  than  that  of  Senator  John  Sherman  that  night.  Certainly 
no  woman  had  greater  reason  to  rejoice  than  Ellen  Ewing  Sher¬ 
man.  Her  husband,  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  two  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  generals  of  the  time,  had  passed  through  four  years 
of  war  unscathed — her  three  hero  brothers  had  been  restored 
to  their  dear  ones  unhurt.  And  all  three  had  received  signal 
honors,  Hugh  and  Tom  having  the  rank  of  Brevet  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  and  Charley  that  of  Brigadier  General.  Confidently  she 
faced  the  future,  hopeful  that  with  the  bitter  animosities  of 
the  past  buried,  each  man  in  the  country  would  soon  be  re¬ 
turned  to  his  proper  place,  secure  in  the  safety  of  his  home.  The 
serenades  and  cheers  outside  were  still  ringing  in  their  ears 
when  the  family  dropped  to  sleep  that  night. 

The  next  two  weeks  were  a  gay  series  of  ovations,  banquets 
and  receptions  for  General  Sherman  and  his  wife.  Tom  was 
given  a  wonderful,  never-to-be-forgotten  visit  to  West  Point. 
Just  fifteen  years  before,  Lieutenant  Sherman  had  shown  an 
eager-eyed  young  wife  through  the  grounds;  today  he  was 
acclaimed  on  all  sides,  the  idol  of  the  hour.  But  Ellen’s  secret 
pride  was  to  observe  how  unspoiled  her  husband  was  by  flattery, 
how  lightly  he  tossed  aside  compliments. 

Then  it  was  time  for  the  holiday  to  end,  and  for  the  Shermans 
to  turn  their  steps  West  to  the  Fair.  They  stopped  for  a  day  at 
Notre  Dame  and  St.  Mary’s,  where  the  girls  were  still  at  school, 
reaching  there  Wednesday,  June  7.  Their  reception  was  most 
cordial  and  pleasing,  the  professors  and  students  uniting  to  do 
General  Sherman  honor.  While  Ellen  quietly  slipped  over  to 
St.  Mary’s  with  Sister  Angela,  the  General,  the  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  repaired  to  the  spacious  refectory,  where  a  simple  feast 
was  spread,  enlivened  by  music  from  the  college  bands.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Howard  gave  the  welcoming  speech  for  the  faculty,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  address  from  Thomas  Corcoran,  of  Cincinnati,  for 
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the  Senior  department.  He  made  a  touching  allusion  to  the 
General’s  dead  sons  and  the  "'noble  companion  whom  all  had 
learned  to  love  for  her  goodness.” 

Thomas  Ewing,  Philemon’s  son  and  Willy’s  great  chum,  next 
read  the  tribute  for  the  Junior  department.  "You  have  come 
here  we  know  to  visit  the  halls  where  Willy  studied,  the  groves 
where  he  played  and  the  boys  who  were  his  friends — a  title 
we  are  proud  to  claim.  Since  Notre  Dame  is  within  the  limits 
of  your  command,  it  may  often  be  necessary  for  you  to  repeat 
your  visit.  Should  any  insurrection  among  the  neighboring 
tribes  of  Hoosiers  turn  your  attention  this  way,  you  may  count 
on  the  co-operation  of  the  Notre  Dame  Juniors  and  their  field 
band  by  whose  aid  it  will  no  doubt  be  immediately  quelled.” 

Deeply  affected  by  the  reference  to  his  children,  General 
Sherman  made  a  brief  and  eloquent  reply.  "I  would  rather  fight 
a  battle  in  behalf  of  the  Nation’s  rights,  than  make  a  speech 
now.  Certainly  I  had  rather  cross  the  Pedee  or  Santee  Rivers, 
even  if  I  had  to  lay  down  three  or  four  pontoons.”  He  said 
that  the  simple  allusion  to  his  children  was  all  he  could  bear; 
that  these  boys  who  were  Willy’s  playmates  were  dear  to  him 
as  companions  of  his  beloved  child.  Notre  Dame  was  dear  to 
him  and  sacred  from  its  associations  and  reminiscences.  "Let  no 
enemy  foreign  or  domestic  ever  occupy  one  inch  of  this  soil, 
but  over  all  the  land  let  the  starry  banner  be  the  only  banner 
of  sovereignty.  Common  sense,  honesty,  union  and  concord  are 
the  virtues  that  preserve,  elevate  and  exalt  nations.” 

It  was  train  time  now  and  Ellen,  Minnie  and  Tom  were  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  carriage  at  the  Hall  door.  Thanking  them  warmly  for 
the  reception,  and  scarcely  able  to  hide  his  emotion,  General 
Sherman  joined  his  wife  and  children  amid  an  outburst  of  ap¬ 
plause  and,  after  kneeling  for  a  few  moments  at  Charley’s  grave, 
the  three  continued  their  journey  for  Chicago. 

The  Tremont  Hotel  placed  one  of  its  finest  suites  at  General 
Sherman’s  disposal  and  for  two  weeks  he  and  his  wife  were 
Chicago’s  honored  guests.  The  General  opened  the  Sanitary  Fair 
as  its  honorary  President.  It  proved  a  tremendous  success,  draw¬ 
ing  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  country.  Not  the  least  sue- 
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cessful  was  the  table  over  which  Ellen  presided  so  graciously 
and  capably.  She  had  mailed  innumerable  circulars  and  invita¬ 
tions  to  her  friends  North  and  South,  begging  them  to  come 
themselves  or  send  help  and  offerings  for  the  distressed  families 
of  the  soldiers,  and  her  booth  bore  witness  to  the  compelling 
eloquence  of  her  pleas.  While  the  Fair  was  in  progress,  she  stood 
for  many  hours  behind  the  tastefully  decorated  stand  selling, 
or  toured  the  hall  with  her  husband  to  patronize  the  other 
booths,  buying  generously  until  her  capacious  pocketbook  was 
empty,  then,  turning  with  a  laugh  to  her  husband,  who  spent 
with  equal  lavishness.  Minnie  and  Tom  had  an  ecstatic  visit, 
enjoying  the  sights  of  the  city  during  the  day  and,  as  an  es¬ 
pecial  privilege,  attending  opera  in  the  evening  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  their  distinguished  parents.  Chicago  left  nothing  un¬ 
done  to  show  the  whole  family  its  good  will  and  appreciation. 
They  were  feted  morning,  noon  and  night,  and  since  every 
one  was  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  General  and 
his  wife  (and  most  of  their  time  was  spent  at  the  Fair  Hall), 
the  Fair  benefited  accordingly.  At  the  close,  Bishop  Duggan 
gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  General  and  Mrs.  Sherman  and 
thanked  them  both  graciously  for  the  undoubted  success  they 
had  made  of  the  Fair  generally,  and  his  table  particularly. 

Meanwhile  Lancaster  was  waiting  on  tiptoe  of  expectancy  to 
greet  the  Shermans.  All  the  town  and  countryside  seemed  to 
be  at  the  train  to  meet  them  when  they  steamed  into  the  depot 
one  morning  in  mid-June.  An  exultant  procession  attended  by 
a  band  marched  proudly  before  the  carriage,  while  the  General 
and  Ellen  smiled  and  waved  to  their  cheering  neighbors  as  they 
drove  slowly  up  the  hill.  Their  townspeople  s  incense  was  sweet¬ 
est  of  all.  That  evening  the  whole  family  gathered  on  The  Hill 
lawn  to  listen  to  the  serenades  and  watch  the  fireworks  and 
bonfires.  It  was  after  midnight  when  they  climbed  the  winding 
stairway  and  put  the  sleepy  children  to  bed. 

According  to  General  Orders,  issued  June  27  (1865),  the 
United  States  was  divided  into  five  military  divisions.  General 
Sherman  was  placed  in  command  of  his  favorite  the  Mississippi 
— including  the  States  north  of  the  Ohio  River  as  far  West 
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as  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  New  Mexico,  with  his  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis.  The  General  assumed  charge  at  once  and,  since 
cholera  was  raging  with  unusual  virulence  in  St.  Louis,  left  his 
family  in  Lancaster  until  fall  and  went  on  alone  to  the  city.1 

The  summer  of  1865  was  an  extremely  happy  and  contented 
one  for  Ellen,  busy  at  the  house-wifely  chores  of  canning  and 
preserving,  a  task  she  particularly  enjoyed.  In  the  early  morn¬ 
ings  she  loved  to  drive  out  to  the  farm  with  the  children  and 
store  the  carriage  with  heaping  baskets  of  fruits.  She  reported 
to  her  husband  with  considerable  complacency  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  (August  18) :  *T  went  to  the  State  Farm  Saturday  morning 
and  brought  in  a  quantity  of  peaches,  and  now  have  forty-one 
quarts  put  up  for  transportation  to  St.  Louis.  Your  letter 
reached  me  yesterday,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  re¬ 
joiced  to  have  a  prospect  of  a  permanent  home  at  last  where  you 
and  I  can  have  the  children  with  us.  I  hope  you  will  take  a 
house  in  the  suburbs  and  not  in  the  heart  of  town.  I  would 
like  a  double  house,  so  that  I  can  have  a  room  on  the  first 
floor  for  Father,  for  if  he  lives  we  will  want  him  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  with  us.  I  feel  so  happy  about  it,  I  scarcely 
know  what  I  do  want,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  in  getting  our  things.  I  would  like  to  send  Minnie  to 
boarding  school  at  the  Visitation  Convent.  She  says  she  would 
prefer  it.  Lizzie  would  not.  Of  course,  I  should  like  to  select 
the  furniture,  but  I  do  not  care  a  great  deal.”  However,  that 
was  only  a  momentary  yielding  of  her  woman’s  prerogative, 
for  Ellen  continued,  *T  hope  you  will  get  what  is  durable. 
Now  in  the  hall,  I  would  so  much  rather  have  a  carpet  than 
oilcloth.  There  is  a  kind  of  carpeting  that  comes  especially 
for  the  hall.” 

Two  weeks  later  Ellen  confessed  she  scarcely  knew  how  to 
pack;  there  would  be  a  good  many  boxes  of  pictures,  books  and 
so  on  to  send.  “Do  not  buy  all  the  furniture  before  I  get  there, 
but  just  enough  to  make  the  house  habitable.  I  think  I  shall 
express  my  secretary  and  perhaps  the  piano.  Minnie’s  and 
Willy’s  pictures  I  must  certainly  express.  I  will  take  the  carpet 

1  Sherman’s  Memoirs,  p.  410 — volume  2. 
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in  my  room  and  the  one  in  the  parlour,  as  they  will  do  better 
than  new  ones  for  the  rooms  in  constant  use  upstairs.  I  begin 
to  feel  very  anxious  to  come  out  and  will  hasten  my  prepara¬ 
tions.  Minnie  went  to  Cincinnati  yesterday.  Charley  will  join 
her  there  and  take  her  on  to  St.  Louis.  She  and  I  greatly  prefer 
the  Visitation  Convent,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  think  it  best.” 


CHAPTER  XIX 


The  General's  Wife  in  Washington 

T 

JLhe  Shermans  spent  the  first  week  of  September 
at  the  Planters  Hotel  in  the  task  always  agreeable  to  Ellen 
of  house-hunting  and  placing  the  children  in  school,  Minnie  at 
boarding-school  with  the  Visitation  Nuns  and  Tom  at  the 
Jesuit  College.  "Lizzie’s  heart  still  grows  faint  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  leaving  home  and  joining  Minnie,  but  I  think  I  will 
send  her  to  day-school,”  Ellen  wrote  her  father  (September 
7).  It  was  nearly  bedtime  and  she  was  having  a  quiet  room 
after  a  busy  day  that  had  been  constantly  interrupted  by  com¬ 
pany;  nevertheless  Ellen  and  her  husband  had  found  time  be¬ 
tween  calls  to  drive  through  desirable  neighborhoods  in  search 
of  a  residence  which  would  be  conveniently  near  town,  and 
yet  have  country  freshness  and  repose.  "Cump  has  a  fine  car¬ 
riage,  a  good  driver  and  a  handsome  team  of  horses.”  After 
much  circling  about,  they  "determined  to  buy  the  Nicolson 
place  and  have  been  pricing  furniture  and  estimating  what  it 
would  cost  to  furnish  it.” 

Had  the  architect  consulted  Ellen  before  drawing  his  plans, 
the  house  could  not  have  suited  her  better.  The  red-brick  dwell¬ 
ing  was  somewhat  pretentious,  having  an  inviting  entrance- 
hall  and  broad  stairway  with  spacious  double  parlors  along 
one  side  and  library  and  sunny  dining-room  on  the  other.  Up¬ 
stairs  there  were  four  large,  airy  bedrooms,  besides  the  servants’ 
quarters  and  (a  comfort  to  Ellen’s  good-housekeeper’s  heart)  a 
finished  attic  and  ample  cellar  space.  Mentally  placing  the  hand¬ 
some  furnishings  she  had  chosen,  visioning  the  new  carpets  laid 
and  draperies  hung,  the  whole  so  comfortable  and  homelike, 
Ellen  drew  a  long  sigh  of  contentment  and  closed  her  letter  on 
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a  high  note.  "I  am  ready  to  start  out  again  tomorrow,  dear 
Father.  Cump  is  in  favor  of  'rapid  movements’  and  said  when  he 
bought  the  house,  he  would  'give  me  four  days  to  move  into  it.’  ” 
However,  Ellen  thought  she  would  be  obliged  to  make  haste 
more  slowly.  In  no  time  she  was  feeling  considerably  at  home 
in  St.  Louis,  where  she  had  many  friends  and  congenial  army 
acquaintances.  "The  house  and  garden  look  more  cheerful 
every  day.”  To  be  sure,  Sherman  was  more  often  away  than 
at  home,  but  having  endured  months  of  separation  for  so  many 
years  of  her  married  life,  for  Ellen  now  to  receive  frequent 
dispatches  that  she  might  expect  her  husband  home  that  day 
made  life  assume  an  unwonted  stability. 

The  Pacific  Railroads  were  being  built  at  the  time  across  the 
great  western  plains,  a  project  that  General  Sherman  had  en¬ 
visioned  for  many  years  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  economic 
and  social  unity  of  the  country.  Accordingly,  since  the  region 
was  within  his  Department,  he  spent  much  of  the  next  two  years 
reconnoitring  the  vast  buffalo  domains  well  in  advance  of  the 
railroad  construction,  posting  his  troops  at  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  spots  to  protect  the  workmen  from  the  hostile  Indians. 
"They  [the  Indians]  saw  plainly  that  the  construction  of  two 
parallel  railroads  through  their  country  would  prove  destructive 
to  the  game  on  which  they  subsisted  and  consequently  fatal 
to  themselves”  (M emoirs) .  When  it  was  at  all  safe,  General 
Sherman  visited  among  the  more  friendly  tribes,  striving  to 
acquire  personal  knowledge  of  their  customs  and  chiefs.  He 
made  a  genuine  effort  to  conciliate  and  to  administer  justice, 
an  accomplishment  which  was  practically  impossible,  for  the 
United  States  government  was  determined  to  appropriate  the 
territory,  while  it  gave  the  Indian  owners  in  return  an  absurd 
pittance  by  way  of  recompense. 

The  friendship  which  had  existed  since  1851  between  the 
Shermans  and  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  Father  Pierre  J. 
DeSmet,  S.J.,  became  of  mutual  assistance,  for  the  heroic  Bel¬ 
gian  missionary  was  still  generously  spending  himself  (as  he  had 
since  early  young  priesthood)  among  the  tribes  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  teaching  them  Christian  patience  and  forbearance 
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and  attempting  to  establish  good  feeling  and  a  working  agree¬ 
ment  between  Washington  and  themselves.  Ellen  gave  Father 
DeSmet  unstinted  support  in  his  missionary  work.  Many  letters 
still  in  existence  (in  Father  DeSmet’s  singularly  exquisite  hand¬ 
writing)  to  both  the  General  and  Mrs.  Sherman,  testify  to 
Ellen’s  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  and  the  favors 
she  was  happy  to  obtain  for  the  priest.  She  secured  passports 
and  government  maps,  called  her  husband’s  attention  to  gen¬ 
eral  and  individual  abuses  of  the  Indians  from  white  settlers 
and  earnestly  endeavored  to  have  the  Washington  authorities 
take  action.  She  was  Father  DeSmet’s  special  advocate  with 
General  Sherman  and  saw  that  his  requests  received  attention 
and  that  her  husband’s  promises  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  were 
not  forgotten.  It  was  unfortunate  that  Father  DeSmet’s  wise 
and  patient  work  among  the  hostile  tribes  was  not  followed  by 
equally  prudent  and  equitable  measures  by  our  government. 
Had  it  been,  many  decades  of  cruel  and  unnecessary  warfare 
would  have  been  averted  between  the  two  races. 

The  winter  and  summer  of  18  66  passed  uneventfully,  and 
when  May  ushered  in  an  intolerably  hot  summer  with  its  recur¬ 
ring  cholera,  Ellen  took  the  children  home  to  her  father,  who 
had  repeatedly  begged  to  have  her  five  added  to  his  "little  army” 
on  The  Hill.  "Come  and  see  me  soon,”  he  wrote.  "The  country 
is  very  pleasant,  the  roads  good.  I  do  not  boast  of  a  fine  car¬ 
riage,  except  so  far  as  comfort  is  concerned,  but  my  horses  are 
of  the  best.”  Father  and  daughter  had  always  been  unusually 
companionable,  for  both  were  omnivorous  readers,  clear  think¬ 
ers  and  able  conversationalists,  interested  in  a  wide  variety  of 
intellectual  pursuits.  As  the  years  passed,  Mr.  Ewing  yearned 
more  and  more  for  the  security  and  peace  of  Catholic  faith.  He 
studied  Church  History  and  theology  and  prayed  earnestly  that 
he  might  have  the  joy  of  sharing  his  wife  and  children’s  religion. 
A  worn  copy  of  Thomas  a  Kempis’s  Imitation  of  Christ  (a  gift 
from  his  close  friend,  Archbishop  Purcell,  more  than  a  score  of 
years  before)  was  the  constant  companion  of  his  travels  for 
many  years  and  through  long  pain-wracked  and  sleepless  nights. 
His  man-servant  John  (in  after  years)  told  how  edifying  it 
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was  to  watch  the  venerable  old  man  read  and  meditate  on  the 
book’s  wisdom. 

For  years  Mr.  Ewing  spent  many  evenings  while  in  Washing¬ 
ton  with  Father  Stonestreet,  S.J.,1  who  later  assured  Ellen,  "I 
am  old  and  gray-haired  myself  but  I  sat  with  reverence  before 
your  father  and  I  can  only  say  he  is  very  near  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.”  Yet  the  eminent  statesman  had  still  some  six  years 
of  spiritual  travail  ahead  before  he  received  the  Sacraments  of 
the  Church.  Ellen  sympathized  with  her  father’s  groping  for 
religious  truth,  and  many  times  at  his  request  supplied  him  with 
able  controversial  works,  especially  those  of  the  gifted  convert 
Dr.  Orestes  Brownson. 

As  summer  waned,  Ellen  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  her  own 
comfortable  home.  Late  September  found  her  in  St.  Louis  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  visit  from  Hugh  and  his  family,  who  were  leaving 
shortly  for  Holland,  where  Hugh  had  been  appointed  United 
States  Minister  to  The  Hague.  The  Hugh  Ewings  could  stay  but 
a  few  days,  then  Ellen  regretfully  bade  them  good-by  for  what 
proved  a  long  parting.  "Surely  Hugh  is  blessed  in  his  family.  I 
never  saw  better  children  nor  a  better  mother.  Father  DeSmet 
gave  me  a  letter  to  forward  him  of  introduction  to  the  Superior 
General  of  the  Jesuits,  who  will  be  able  to  give  him  information 
and  introduce  him  to  members  of  the  nobility  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  who  are  frequenters  at  The  Hague.  Father  DeSmet  says 
the  place  will  suit  Hugh  admirably  and  that  he  will  be  most 
happy.”  For  five  years  Hugh  filled  the  post  of  minister  with 
distinction,  and  Henrietta  graced  her  part  at  Court  and  in 
diplomatic  society  with  charming  dignity. 

The  gallant  Austrian,  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  his  French 
troops  still  occupied  Mexico,  an  anomalous  state  of  affairs 
across  the  border  which  official  Washington  interpreted  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  threat  to  republican  America.  After  much  diplomatic  par¬ 
ley  the  administration  at  Washington  arranged  with  the  French 
government  that  it  should  withdraw  General  Bazaine’s  troops 
and  thus  leave  President-elect  Jaurez  free  to  occupy  the  City  of 
Mexico.  President  Johnson  wished  General  Grant  to  escort  Mr. 

1  Pastor  of  the  Jesuit  Church  of  St,  Aloysius. 
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Lew  Campbell,  the  newly-accredited  minister  to  Mexico,  and 
establish  him  in  communication  with  Jaurez,  who  was  in  hiding 
somewhere  on  the  Mexican  coast,  but  it  was  a  duty  which  Grant 
was  unwilling  to  undertake,  and  General  Sherman  tactfully  of¬ 
fered  to  perform  the  service.  "Cump  sets  out  on  his  Mexican 
expedition  tomorrow,”  Ellen  informed  her  father,  November  5, 
"which  is  tolerable  for  two  reasons — first  because  it  keeps  him 
out  of  Washington  and  second  because  it  gives  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  a  part  of  the  world  he  has  never  yet  seen.  I  feel 
greatly  disappointed  that  he  cannot  be  home  with  us,  but  he 
leaves  us  surrounded  by  every  comfort.” 

Philosophically,  Ellen  adapted  herself  to  her  husband’s  ab¬ 
sence,  devoting  her  whole  time  to  the  children.  The  evenings 
were  spent  in  the  library,  Ellen  and  the  older  girls  busy  with 
their  sewing,  "two  at  work  whilst  one  reads  aloud.”  Tom  loved 
to  listen  to  the  reading  until  his  early  bedtime,  and  even  Elly 
slipped  in  for  a  while  but  soon  found  the  attraction  to  Rachel 
and  play  too  strong  to  resist.  Mother  Angela  made  Ellen  a  short 
visit  before  Thanksgiving,  and  Mrs.  Bowman  came  on  from 
New  York  and  stayed  for  a  month,  a  more  than  welcome  visi¬ 
tor,  recalling  for  both  the  interest  and  neighborly  association  in 
the  colorful  California  days.  Happily  the  two  women  rocked 
and  talked,  and  stitched  on  the  small  garments  that  Ellen  would 
soon  be  needing,  she  confided  in  mid-December  to  her  husband. 
"It  comforts  me  greatly  to  have  reason  to  hope  that  you  may  be 
home  early  in  January.  I  trust  you  may  be,  for  my  trial  will 
seem  lighter  if  you  are  near.  We  are  getting  along  as  well  as  we 
can,  missing  you  as  we  do.” 

The  Mexican  mission  was  a  fiasco  from  every  viewpoint  and, 
by  Christmas,  Sherman  was  back  in  St.  Louis.  True  to  his  love 
for  a  ceremonious  celebration  of  New  Year’s  Day,  he  determined 
to  have  open  house  and  had  Minnie  preside  as  hostess  in  his 
wife’s  place.  From  eleven  in  the  morning  until  nine  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  she  received  guests  with  him  in  the  parlor.  Dressed  be¬ 
comingly  in  a  simple  silk  gown  and  perfectly  at  her  ease,  Minnie 
received  the  seventy  or  more  calls  and  performed  her  duties  so 
gracefully  and  modestly  that  "Cump  was  delighted  with  the 
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many  compliments  his  friends  paid  him  and  feels  decidedly 
proud  of  his  daughter/*  And  Ellen  was  more  than  pleased  that 
Minnie  would  soon  be  old  enough  "to  relieve  me  of  a  duty  that  is 
irksome  and  too  much  in  addition  to  my  other  cares.” 

Ellen’s  youngest  child,  Philemon  Tecumseh,  was  born  Janu¬ 
ary  9,  1867.  A  few  days  later,  General  Sherman  took  Father 
DeSmet  and  the  baby  in  his  carriage  to  the  "shabby  little  old 
church”  of  St.  Bridget  and  the  pastor,  Father  Walsh,  baptized 
the  child,  Father  DeSmet  standing  godfather.  "Cump  is  much 
pleased  with  his  boy,”  Ellen  wrote  her  father  as  she  lay  com¬ 
fortably  propped  in  a  nest  of  pillows,  Sunday  evening  (January 
20),  "and  well  he  may  be,  for  the  child  is  strong  and  healthy 
and  exactly  like  him.”  Babies  had  lost  none  of  their  interest  and 
novelty  for  the  Sherman  children,  who  welcomed  the  new 
brother  gladly,  and  none  more  so  than  Tom.  Elly  and  Rachel 
could  not  conceal  their  uneasiness  when  the  baby  fretted  and 
cried  but,  looking  up  anxiously  into  their  mother’s  face,  pleaded, 
"But  you  will  keep  him  anyhow,  won’t  you,  Mama?”  They  were 
such  busy  little  people  and  merry  ones;  their  pattering  feet  and 
laughing  voices  made  the  house  cheerful  and  happy.  "Elly  has 
become  quite  a  graceful  dancer,  but  Rachel  is  as  boisterous  and 
out-breaking  as  a  boy.  Usually  they  burst  in  together  to  see 
little  Cumpy,  but  sometimes  Elly  comes  in  stealing  by  herself 
to  rock  the  cradle  or  talk  to  him.  As  long  as  she  is  alone,  her 
visits  may  be  extended  to  any  length,  but  when  Rachel  comes 
with  her  I  seek  an  early  excuse  to  get  them  both  out  of  the 
room.” 

Never  was  a  baby  more  petted  by  an  entire  household.  His 
nursemaid  Emily  thought  him  "very  wise,  God  bless  him.  Even 
"Cump  attempts  to  alter  his  tone  of  voice  when  he  speaks  to 
him  (if  there  is  no  one  about) ,  and  assumes  a  tender  and  per¬ 
suasive  tone,  but  he  makes  a  horrible  failure  of  it.  However, 
since  he  has  not  yet  frightened  Cumpy  by  the  attempt,  the 
good-nature  which  prompts  him  may  lurk  somewhere  in  the 
sound  and  save  it  from  utter  want  of  harmony  in  the  child  s 
ear.” 

When  sultry  June  came,  Ellen  decided  to  spend  the  summer 
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in  Wisconsin; — ”1  am  told  Madison  is  a  charming  place.”  She 
and  her  "light  infantry”  (as  Ellen  still  loved  to  call  them) 
reached  Madison  early  Tuesday  afternoon  (July  9).  Colonel 
Reynolds  met  them  at  the  depot  with  a  carriage  and  baggage- 
wagon  and  drove  them  over  a  picturesque  road  skirting  the  lake 
to  his  cottage  secluded  in  a  grove  of  old  trees.  The  Colonel  had 
a  comfortable  suite  of  four  large  rooms  reserved  for  them  and 
"there  are  no  strangers  near  to  destroy  the  home-like  serenity 
of  the  house  and  grounds.  The  surroundings  are  enchanting. 
Sitting  in  my  room,  I  can  look  out  through  the  soft  shadows  of 
magnificent  forest  trees,  down  on  to  the  sparkling  blue  waters 
of  the  lake  and  over  into  Madison  with  its  white  stone  buildings 
crowning  the  city  heights.  After  leaving  the  heat  of  the  city 
it  really  seems  cool  here.  Colonel  Reynolds  has  the  children  out 
on  the  lake  now  and  is  making  them  happy — I  should  say  su¬ 
premely  happy — by  a  row  over  the  tranquil  waters.  They  beam 
blissfully  all  the  time  and  none  of  them  enjoy  the  place  more 
than  the  baby  who  loves  to  watch  the  broods  of  baby  chickens 
and  ducks.” 

The  ‘'blessed  cares  and  annoyances”  of  each  day  filled  the 
summer  and  all  were  happy  and  lazily-content  in  their  present 
retreat.  Minnie’s  school-days  were  drawing  to  an  end  and  the 
all-important  finishing  school  remained  to  be  chosen,  but  Sher¬ 
man  was  in  Leavenworth  and  Ellen  waited  to  hear  from  him 
before  deciding  definitely,  "for  of  course,  I  wish  to  follow  your 
views  as  nearly  as  possible.  I  think  with  you,  that  it  is  highly 
important  that  Minnie  should  be  proficient  in  French,  and  as  of 
course  it  is  well  taught  at  Madame  de  Chegary’s  Institute  on 
Madison  and  29th  Street,  I  think  I  shall  take  her  there.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  leave  the  children  at  Lancaster  until  my  return  from  New 
York  since  Father  is  still  determined  to  have  some  of  their  vaca¬ 
tion  time  and  I  cannot  well  refuse.” 

Apparently  Ellen’s  husband  raised  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  placing  Minnie  with  Madame  de  Chegary,  for  September  8, 
Ellen  was  writing  to  her  father  from  Mrs.  Bowman’s  house  in 
New  York,  19  West  26th  Street.  "We  arrived  here  safely  yester¬ 
day  morning.  Mr.  Bowman  met  us  at  the  depot  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  ferry  and  had  a  carriage  waiting  for  us  on  this  side. 
Mrs.  Bowman  had  a  good,  hot  breakfast  ready  for  us,  which 
refreshed  us  greatly.  We  had  a  most  comfortable  journey  over 
but  at  the  best  it  is  fatiguing.  There  was  only  time  in  Cincinnati 
to  drive  to  the  Burnet  House  for  a  cup  of  tea  and  then  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  other  depot.  Colonel  Moulton  met  us  at  the  Burnet 
House  steps  and  saw  us  off  at  the  other  station  where  he  had 
engaged  a  stateroom  on  the  sleeping-car  for  me  and  Minnie  and 
a  berth  for  Tom.  I  think  I  shall  go  over  to  Jersey  City  to  see 
Doctor  Brownson.  We  called  at  the  Paulist  Fathers  today  and 
attended  church  there.  I  find  that  school  does  not  open  before 
the  twenty-third,  so  I  shall  not  hurry  away  from  here,  unless  I 
feel  anxious  about  the  children.  I  have  not  dreamed  of  them 
since  I  left,  except  with  my  eyes  open.  Mrs.  Bowman  is  really 
charmed  to  have  me.  I  have  not  yet  seen  much  in  the  shops  to 
tempt  me  to  spend  money,  but  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  go  home 
utterly  bankrupt  as  I  always  do  from  a  city.” 

With  a  sigh  Ellen  left  Minnie  with  charming  Madame  Cheg- 
ary,  realizing  that  the  little  girl  was  fast  approaching  woman¬ 
hood  and  would  soon  be  hers  no  longer; — her  last  year  at  school, 
then  society  and  marriage. 

In  October  (1867),  President  Andrew  Johnson  summoned 
Sherman  to  Washington  in  an  effort  to  gain  the  general  s  sup¬ 
port  in  the  impasse  he  had  reached  with  Congress.  Johnson  had 
been  at  sword’s  point  with  Congress  ever  since  he  had  succeeded 
Lincoln  as  President,  over  the  best  method  of  reconstructing  the 
Southern  State  governments.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  martyrdom  has  en¬ 
shrined  him  reverently  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  but 
during  his  lifetime  and  presidency  no  one  could  have  been  more 
slandered  and  ridiculed.  The  Radicals,  under  the  harsh  and  dom¬ 
ineering  leadership  of  Charles  Sumner  and  Thaddeus  Stephens, 
were  preparing  to  oppose  the  President  s  sound  and  merciful 
policy  towards  the  South  and  had  their  plans  carefully  laid  to 
defeat  it,  when  Booth’s  bullet  robbed  them  of  their  victim  and 
forced  Andrew  Johnson  to  carry  on  in  Lincoln  s  place.  Today 
no  one  questions  the  sanity  and  wisdom  of  Lincoln  s  reconstruc¬ 
tion  program  for  the  South,  which  would  have  restored  to  it 
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citizenship  and  friendship  with  none  of  the  humiliating  and 
unjust  terms  that  Sumner  and  Stephens  demanded.  Mr.  Johnson 
as  a  Southerner  (but  one  who  had  constantly  fought  Secession), 
understood  the  South  and  prepared  on  his  accession  to  authority 
to  fight  every  measure  in  Congress  that  would  deprive  the 
Southern  States  of  their  chance  to  restore  peace  and  prosperity 
to  their  devastated  country. 

President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  (himself  a 
Radical)  differed  so  fundamentally  that  the  President  (refus¬ 
ing  to  recognize  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  which  Congress  had 
passed  over  his  veto  the  previous  March)  asked  Stanton  to  re¬ 
sign  and  appointed  General  Grant  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim. 
Threats  of  impeachment  from  the  Radicals  only  strengthened 
the  President’s  determination  to  see  that  justice  was  done  the 
South.  Unquestionably  Johnson  had  physical  and  moral  courage 
to  a  heroic  degree.  A  man  of  foresight  and  understanding,  the 
President  had  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  intelligence,  pa¬ 
triotism  and  integrity  of  the  American  people.  But  the  radical 
element  in  Congress  grew  too  powerful  for  him  and  contrived 
to  drag  him  through  the  ignominy  of  impeachment. 

Ellen  watched  the  proceedings  against  her  old  friend  anxiously 
and  indignantly.  She  was  delighted  when  the  Radicals  were  de¬ 
feated  in  Ohio.  She  wrote  her  husband  (October  10) :  "I  think 
the  elections  will  make  them  hesitate  to  resort  to  extreme  meas¬ 
ures  against  the  President.  Give  my  love  to  Tom,  Ellen  and 
Charley  [who  were  living  in  Washington  at  the  time]  and  re¬ 
member  me  to  General  Grant  and  his  family.”  Consistently  lov¬ 
ing  and  upholding  law  and  order,  as  soon  as  the  Southern  States 
surrendered,  Ellen  was  generous  in  her  attitude  toward  them 
and  was  incensed  that  Congress  proposed  to  place  them  under  a 
rigid  military  government.  Her  sense  of  justice  and  fair-dealing 
revolted  at  keeping  the  Southern  people  under  the  domination 
of  the  unscrupulous  carpet-bagger. 

When  the  Impeachment  Bill  was  defeated,  Ellen  was  "much 
pleased.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  country,”  she  declared  to  her 
"Dearest  Father”  (January  9,  1868),  who  was  again  at  the 
Capital,  more  than  perturbed  over  the  political  situation  and 
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endeavoring  by  the  weight  of  his  influence  to  win  support  in 
Congress  for  the  President  and  right  the  disgraceful  state  of 
affairs.  Yet  the  turmoil  grew  worse  as  the  weeks  passed.  Ellen 
wrote  indignantly  January  1 6,  "How  scandalously  they  do 
treat  Mr.  Johnson!  I  hope  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  be  vindicated,  and  that  the  Northern  Radicals  may 
yet  be  made  to  bite  the  dust.” 

Ellen  was  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty  by  January  30,  not 
knowing  whether  "to  expect  Cump  home  or  not.”  Her  husband 
was  extremely  uncomfortable  over  the  situation,  especially  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  had  become  involved  and  Sherman’s  loyalty  to  him 
and  the  President  made  him  loath  to  take  sides,  although  he  be¬ 
lieved  implicitly  in  President  Johnson’s  government  policies  and 
personal  honor.  "I  know  that  Cump  desires  to  come  home  and 
intended  to  get  off  this  week  but  from  the  papers  I  am  led  to 
fear  that  you  really  may  have  an  armed  collision  in  Washington. 
If  that  should  occur  I  trust  Cump  may  feel  it  his  duty  to  arm 
in  defense  of  the  President,  the  law  and  the  Constitution.  Were 
I  a  man,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so  rather  than  to  submit  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  Radicals.  Whatever  Cump  may  do,  he  will 
consider  right,  and  I  trust  the  same  wisdom  may  direct  him  that 
guided  him  safely  through  the  past.  I  feel  anxious  about  you  all 
and  have  had  Father  DeSmet  and  Father  Garesche  pray  for  your 
safety  as  well  as  that  of  Cump  and  Tom  and  Charley,  as  they 
pray  daily  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for  the  peace  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  for  those  in  office.” 

Confidently  Ellen  asserted  her  faith  that  her  brother  Tom 
would  not  desert  the  President.  "And  many  more  men  well- 
commanded  (regardless  of  Congressional  supplies),  could  be 
brought  to  the  President’s  defense  in  three  days  than  the  Radi¬ 
cals  could  possibly  stand  against.”  Weighing  the  matter  wisely 
and  calmly,  Ellen  had  come  to  her  own  conclusions  while  she 
sat  quietly  at  home,  contentedly  rocking  the  baby  s  cradle  and 
industriously  keeping  ahead  of  her  enormous  mending  basket. 
"I  have  gathered  all  these  notions  of  mine  at  my  own  fireside. 
I  see  no  one  and  read  no  papers  but  the  dispatches,  so  you  need 
not  fear  I  am  coming  out  at  the  head  of  a  Party  when  I  tell  you 
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that  I  have  made  my  ticket  and  run  up  my  flag  (for  the  next 
election)  for  Andrew  Johnson  and  Tom  Ewing.  With  that 
ticket  we  can  sweep  the  country,”  she  declared  laughingly  and 
triumphantly. 

Ellen  was  enjoying  the  epistolary  chat  with  her  father,  and 
her  pen  raced  over  the  pages,  although  as  always,  when  she  wrote 
to  Mr.  Ewing,  every  word  was  beautifully  distinct.  "We  are  ice¬ 
bound  again  in  this  hopeful  Chinese  city  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  mail  can  be  got  over  today.  I  will  send  you  a  pamphlet  soon 
which  I  want  you  to  read,  and  I  know  you  will  enjoy  the  style 
of  the  argument.  It  is  considered  the  best  satire  in  the  English 
language  and  is  a  most  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  an 
established ,  infallible  Church.  I  never  enjoyed  anything  more  in 
my  life  and  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  argument  or 
the  humor.  It  afforded  me  some  hearty  laughs,  which  do  one  a 
world  of  good.”  Everyone  loved  to  hear  Ellen  laugh,  her  laugh¬ 
ter  was  so  infectious,  ringing  light-heartedly  in  a  peal  of  music. 

Then  the  mother  in  Ellen  must  have  her  say:  "Cumpy  Jr. 
is  as  bright  as  can  be  and  we  find  him  such  a  little  treasure  that 
we  almost  wonder  how  we  managed  to  be  happy  so  many  years 
without  him.  Everything  revolves  around  him  now.  We  cuddle 
him  and  keep  house  for  him;  in  short  we  live  for  him,  but  he 
being  of  a  masculine  nature  is  all  unconscious  of  any  undue 
attention.  When  he  gets  older  I  promise  to  spank  him  if  he  does 
wrong,  but  I  know  his  father  never  will.”  Not  too  regretfully 
Ellen  apologized  for  the  lingering  talk — "I  did  not  intend  to  in¬ 
flict  such  a  long  letter  on  you,  but  you  know  I  must  have  my 
'political  say/  ” 

In  the  same  mail  (January  15)  she  told  her  husband,  "I  fear 
that  you  are  being  worried  and  troubled  by  the  turmoil  and 
discords  of  the  Capital.  For  my  part  I  deeply  sympathize  with 
Mr.  Johnson  personally  and  would  like  to  see  him  sustained 
politically.  Do  help  him  all  you  can.” 

Much  to  her  relief  and  delight  General  Sherman  was  able 
to  come  home  early  in  February.  The  winter  had  passed  pleas¬ 
antly,  all  had  enjoyed  the  "home  evenings,”  Ellen  wrote  her 
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father  (February  9),  "but  I  missed  Cump  greatly.  The  last 
winter  month  is  nearly  over,  and  then  Spring  will  come  'smiling 
down  the  vale,  the  lilies  and  roses  bringing.’  To  me  it  is  now 
rather  a  sad  than  a  joyous  season,  and  has  been  ever  since  we 
laid  Willy  on  his  couch  of  clay.  Yet  I  want  to  make  it  as 
bright  and  happy  for  the  children  as  possible  and  I  hope  we 
shall  have  the  happiness  of  having  you  with  us  during  all  the 
pleasant  weather.  I  can  make  you  so  comfortable  on  the  first 
floor,  my  carriage  is  large  and  easy-riding  and  I  will  hold  it  at 
your  disposal  and  drive  with  you  whenever  you  feel  so 
inclined.” 

But  though  Ellen  coaxed  and  pleaded  that  the  "change  of  air 
would  do  you  so  much  good,”  nothing  would  satisfy  her  father 
but  the  usual  summer  in  Lancaster.  Accordingly,  after  visiting 
Chicago  several  times  for  sittings  to  G.P.A.  Healy,  who  was 
doing  an  admirable  portrait  of  Ellen  in  oil  at  Sherman’s  re¬ 
quest,  the  family  "voted  unanimously  for  a  summer  in  Lan¬ 
caster”  1  Where  they  would  spend  the  winter  was  problem¬ 
atical,  she  wrote  May  24  to  her  husband,  who  was  in  Trinidad. 
General  Grant  had  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  His  letter  accepting  the  nomination  had 
not  yet  been  published,  but  was  momentarily  expected.  "It  does 
indeed  seem  that  we  are  never  to  have  a  settled  home,  for  now 
we  will  be  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  until  after  the  election 
lest  you  be  called  to  Washington.”  Ellen  complained  that  she 
was  tired  of  being  half-wife  and  half-widow,  but  had  been 
attending  musicales  and  private  theatricals  and  many  evening 
euchre  parties,  so  you  see  I  have  become  quite  dissipated  since 
you  left  and  have  seen  more  of  the  Army  people,  and  the 
Turners  and  the  Blairs  than  ever  before.” 

July  brought  her  travel-wearied  husband  home  in  time  to 
invade  Lancaster  with  his  "Sherman  bummers,  as  he  jocosely 
called  them,  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  to  the  children’s  hilarious 
satisfaction.  They  made  the  most  of  their  father  s  presence 

1  Mr.  Healy  also  painted  a  portrait  of  General  Sherman  which  hangs  in  the  National 
Gallery,  Washington. 
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to  enjoy  a  lively  summer  of  croquet,  riding,  swimming  and 
picnicking.  Then  it  was  school  time  once  more  and  St.  Louis 
for  them. 

But  the  winter  of  1869  brought  the  change  in  residence  that 
seemed  so  inevitable  in  Ellen’s  life.  After  the  election  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant  and  his  removal  to  the  White  House  in  March,  1869, 
a  group  of  Sherman’s  friends  in  New  York  and  Boston  bought 
Grant’s  home  and  furniture  and  presented  them  as  a  token  of 
esteem  to  General  Sherman.  Naturally,  upon  Grant’s  retirement 
from  the  army,  General  Sherman  became  its  head,  and  soon  Ellen 
was  having  her  "marching  orders”  to  close  the  St.  Louis  home 
and  come  to  Washington. 

The  Shermans’  new  home,  205  I  Street,  N.W.,  was  a  three¬ 
storied  red-brick  double  house  with  an  ample  side  yard  enclosed  by 
an  iron  fence.  Coming  from  her  semi-seclusion  in  St.  Louis, 
Ellen  was  now  expected  to  entertain  lavishly  and  constantly, 
a  duty  she  accomplished  with  extreme  ease  and  charm.  Ellen 
was  forty-four,  possessing  charm  and  dignity,  her  fine  eyes 
full  of  fire  and  life,  her  expressive  countenance  revealing  keen 
intelligence  and  depth  of  character.  She  soon  became  known 
as  an  agreeable  and  engaging  hostess,  and  foreign  diplomats, 
visiting  nobility,  and  travelers  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
flocked  to  the  house.  Her  father  wrote  proudly  to  Hugh  at 
The  Hague,  "Ellen  is  queening  it  as  she  well  knows  how  to  do 
and  has  become  a  social  success.” 

However,  when  summer  came,  Ellen  was  glad  to  take  refuge, 
after  her  busy  Washington  season,  in  the  quiet  of  Berkeley 
Springs,  Virginia;  for,  while  she  really  enjoyed  gathering  friends 
about  her  fireside,  she  was  happiest  living  simply  and  in  the 
seclusion  of  her  own  family  circle.  She  wrote  her  father  from 
the  Springs,  August  31,  "We  are  very  comfortable  here,  there 
being  no  extremely  fashionable  people  and  no  follies  to  fatigue 
and  weary.  Berkeley  is  a  fascinating  old  place  and  has  been  a 
county-seat  for  fifty  years,  as  you  are  possibly  aware  although 
I  did  not  know  it  until  I  came  here.  There  are  many  interesting 
guests;  among  them  the  Minister  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
with  his  charming  family,  many  Baltimoreans  and  a  number 
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of  people  from  Frederick,  Cumberland  and  Martinsburg.  The 
children  have  a  good  number  of  little  playmates  and  amuse¬ 
ments  in  plenty;  a  band,  dancing,  croquet,  ten-pins  and  the 
Bath.  I  enjoy  the  latter,  and  love  to  sit  in  the  shaded  grove  and 
listen  to  the  babbling  stream  of  beautifully  clear-water  which 
flows  over  a  pebbly  bottom  nearly  the  full  length  of  the  road. 
There  I  read,  or  sit  quietly  and  drink  in  the  sunshine  and  the 
sound  of  the  water.  I  try  to  be  amiable  to  ladies  who  make 
advances,  but  I  fear  they  find  me  dull  company,  for  truth  to 
tell  I  like  to  be  alone.” 

By  September  Ellen  was  rested  and  content  to  return  home 
to  "our  garden  and  shady  trees,  our  well-sprinkled  pavement 
and  good  bath  rooms  with  their  generous  supply  of  water.  Cump 
insists  upon  having  Tom  and  Charley  stay  here  in  Ellen’s  [Cox] 
absence  and  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  as  it  will  be  company 
and  I  like  to  have  the  house  full.”  There  was  the  busy  stir 
of  mornings  getting  the  girls  away  to  school  at  the  Visitation 
Convent  (where  the  Mayflower  Hotel  now  stands) ,  while 
Minnie  would  start  off  for  an  early  canter  attended  by  a  groom. 
Tom  was  over  at  the  Jesuit  College  in  Georgetown  and  home 
only  occasionally.  In  the  early  fall,  Minnie  made  her  debut 
and  later  in  the  season  assisted  her  mother  as  hostess  most 
creditably,  sometimes  assuming  the  duty  entirely  at  more  in¬ 
formal  parties.  The  General  and  his  wife  had  the  gift  of 
genuine  hospitality  and  loved  to  gather  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  around  their  bountifully-set  table.  The  family  rarely 
dined  alone.  Ellen  presided  graciously  at  one  end  with  a  great 
tureen  before  her  from  which  she  ladled  the  soup,  while  the 
General  carved  the  meats,  remarking  in  a  gay  aside,  if  the  dinner 
were  not  too  formal,  that  the  fare  was  "fit  for  a  prince,  or, 
behind  a  laughing  remark,  betraying  his  deep  pride  in  Ellen 
and  his  home. 

Washington  society  was  given  the  unusual  opportunity  in 
the  winter  of  1870  to  entertain  Queen  Victoria  s  handsome  and 
modest  young  son,  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  who  was  tour¬ 
ing  the  United  States  and  Canada  under  the  escort  of  Colonel 
Elphinstone.  General  and  Mrs.  Sherman  gave  a  reception  in 
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his  and  the  British  Legation’s  honor  in  February.  By  ten-thirty 
the  drawing-rooms  presented  a  colorful  and  animated  scene, 
with  all  of  Washington’s  most  fashionable  society,  including 
diplomats  and  their  wives,  gathered  under  the  brilliantly- 
lighted  gas  chandeliers  to  meet  the  Prince,  who  pleased  every¬ 
one  by  the  unaffected  friendliness  of  his  manner.  When  the 
company  had  conversed  for  a  short  time  in  the  front  drawing¬ 
room,  General  Sherman  conducted  Prince  Arthur  to  a  back 
parlor,  where  Minnie  was  receiving  a  small  group  of  guests. 
She  met  the  Prince  with  cordial  composure  and  quite  captivated 
him  by  the  charm  of  her  conversation.  Back  of  the  stairway 
was  Sherman’s  own  particular  sanctum,  his  gun-room.  Here  he 
had  gathered  a  magnificent  collection  of  arms.  With  much  good- 
humored  ceremony  he  escorted  the  young  Prince  down  the  hall 
and  threw  open  the  door.  He  led  his  royal  guest  from  one 
display  to  another,  then  gave  him  a  choice  of  two  splendid  rifles. 
Prince  Arthur’s  pleasure  in  accepting  the  gift  was  boyishly  ap¬ 
parent,  and  after  some  deliberation,  he  selected  a  Winchester 
repeater  mounted  in  gold. 

Shortly  after  the  Sherman  reception,  Sir  Edward  and 
Lady  Thorton  gave  a  ball  for  the  royal  party  at  the  British 
Legation,  which  the  Shermans  of  course  attended,  Minnie 
prettily  attired  in  a  blue-and-white  satin  pannier  dress.  Needing 
no  ornament  to  set  off  the  freshness  of  her  young  beauty,  she 
was  easily  conceded  to  be  the  most  attractive  girl  in  the  ball¬ 
room.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  everyone  present — and  consider¬ 
able  comment  was  made  of  it  in  the  papers  afterwards — when 
the  Prince  claimed  a  round  dance,  Minnie  told  him  she  was  not 
permitted  to  waltz  and  pleaded  to  be  excused,  displaying  so 
much  dignity  and  tact  that  Prince  Arthur,  far  from  taking 
offense,  was  delighted  with  her  courage  and  ask  if  he  might 
have  the  first  square  dance.  Before  leaving  Washington, 
Prince  Arthur  wrote  General  Sherman,  asking  permission  to 
give  Miss  Sherman  some  remembrance  of  his  visit  and  begging 
to  know  her  preference.  When  the  General  replied  that  his 
daughter  would  like  the  Prince’s  picture,  he  sent  it  enclosed  in  an 
exquisite  gold  locket  with  a  large  pearl  in  the  centre  surrounded 
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by  diamonds.  So  impressed  was  Prince  Arthur  by  Minnie’s  poise 
and  grace  that  when  asked,  upon  leaving  the  United  States, 
which  of  the  young  women  he  had  met  he  considered  the  most 
engaging,  the  Prince  answered  unhesitatingly,  "Without  question, 
Miss  Sherman.” 

No  house  in  the  winter  of  1870  held  gayer  parties  for  young 
people  than  the  Shermans’.  Across  the  street  lived  Judge  Bartley 
and  his  wife  (Susan  Sherman) ,  who  had  as  a  guest  in  their  home 
the  Judge’s  niece  by  a  former  marriage,  Virginia  Larwill  Miller 
of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  The  Millers  were  an  old  Mt.  Vernon  family. 
Virginia’s  grandfather,  Judge  Eli  Miller,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  community,  and  her  father,  the  Honorable 
John  Krepps  Miller,  had  served  two  terms  in  Washington  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  but  had  died  when 
Virginia  was  sixteen.  She  had  attended  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sloan’s  well- 
known  private  school  for  girls  in  Mt.  Vernon,  with  travel  and 
study  abroad  later.  One  afternoon  at  tea  at  the  Shermans’,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  an  accomplished  musician,  was  playing  the  piano  when 
Charley,  passing  the  drawing-room  door,  stopped  to  listen.  When 
she  had  finished,  he  asked  who  she  was  and  was  told,  "She  is  a 
distant  cousin,  Miss  Miller,  visiting  the  Bartley’s  across  the  street.” 
Since  she  was  one  of  the  family,  they  met  constantly  and  it  was 
soon  no  secret  that  Charley  was  in  love.  The  family  watched  with 
affectionate  interest  Charley’s  courtship,  and  no  one  was  happier 
than  Ellen  to  hear  of  his  engagement  to  his  lovely  cousin. 

Charley  and  Virginia  were  married  December  20,  1870,  by 
Archbishop  Purcell,  at  the  home  where  she  was  born  on  Gambier 
Street  in  Mt.  Vernon.  After  their  marriage  and  honeymoon  they 
lived  in  Washington,  and  that  winter  occupied  the  third  floor 
of  General  and  Mrs.  Giles  Smith’s,  which  had  (before  the  division 
the  previous  summer)  been  part  of  the  Sherman  house.  The  doors 
between  the  two  houses  on  the  drawing-room  floor  had  not  been 
sealed,  and  every  evening  the  young  couple  went  into  the  Sher¬ 
man  drawing-room  for  after-dinner  coffee  and  evening  chat. 

Mrs.  Charles  Ewing  (living  in  Washington,  D.C.),  remembers 
"Seeing  and  hearing  Mrs.  Sherman  entertain  a  drawing-room  full 
of  guests  and  all  listening  with  absorbed  attention.  Her  voice 
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was  pleasing,  cultivated  and  low.  Her  manners  gracious  and 
cordial.  She  had  personal  charm  and  was  a  most  interesting  talker. 
Their  house  on  I  Street  was  the  rendezvous  for  Army  officers  and 
their  wives  Sunday  afternoons.” 

With  Minnie  so  capably  relieving  her  mother  of  hostess  duty, 
Ellen  was  free  to  devote  her  time  to  the  service  of  the  poor  and 
needy.  Her  social  position  in  the  Capital  gave  her  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  exercise  her  philanthropy  in  the  aid  of  every  chari¬ 
table  endeavor.  The  Jesuit  Church  of  St.  Aloysius  was  but  two 
squares  away,  and  Ellen  gladly  co-operated  in  all  the  parish 
activities.  She  seconded  the  Jesuit  Father’s  appeal  to  the  Mother- 
house  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in  Cincinnati  and  begged 
Sister  Superior  Louise  so  earnestly  to  spare  Sisters  for  a  foundation 
in  Washington  that  Sister  Louise  graciously  consented  to  allow 
the  Sisters  to  take  charge  of  the  St.  Aloysius  parochial  school  and 
start  a  day-school  on  K  Street.  Ellen  was  overjoyed  to  have  ac¬ 
complished  this  feat,  for  the  superior  was  daily  entreated  by 
bishops  and  priests  to  supply  teachers  for  their  schools,  so  quickly 
had  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame  established  a  name  for 
itself  in  this  country  as  an  excellent  teaching  Order. 

Ellen’s  next  step  was  to  organize  an  Aid  Society  and,  as  she 
was  always  interested  in  the  welfare  of  young  women,  she  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  Charity  Fair  to  raise  funds  for  the  founding  of  a  Girls’ 
Industrial  Home  in  the  National  Capital.  A  Washington  news¬ 
paper  of  the  time  (November,  1870)  stated,  “Mrs.  General  Sher¬ 
man  is  the  founder  of  the  Association  and  the  life  and  soul  of 
every  effort  to  relieve  distress  in  the  city,  as  she  is  now  the  main¬ 
spring  of  this  more  pretentious  enterprise,  a  self-supporting 
Home  of  Industry.”  Characteristically  Ellen  left  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  to  create  interest  in  her  project  throughout  the  entire 
country.  She  sent  a  friend  North  as  her  agent  to  work  up  the 
fair,  arming  her  with  so  appealing  a  letter  to  New  York  business 
firms  that  they  responded  with  “many  ponderous  and  costly 
presents  which  they  forwarded  to  Washington  by  members  of 
their  own  firm.” 

In  the  Capital  itself,  President  Grant  and  his  Cabinet  were 
enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  fair’s  patrons,  and  for  several  months 
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in  advance  a  weekly  magazine,  The  Messenger ,  was  issued  as  its 
official  organ.  The  first  issue,  dated  November  28,  1870,  was  really 
a  little  classic,  with  contributions  from  John  G.  Whittier,  Grace 
Greenwood,  Gail  Hamilton,  Sunset  Cox,  Anna  H.  Dorsey,  Elea¬ 
nor  C.  Donnelly  and  many  other  noted  writers,  who  had  written 
articles  at  Mrs.  Sherman’s  special  request.  Mayor  M.  G.  Emery, 
of  Washington,  opened  the  fair,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
delivered  the  inaugural  address.  From  the  first,  General  Sherman 
took  a  lively  and  unfeigned  interest  in  the  entertainment,  “at¬ 
tending  the  fair  night  after  night  in  his  happiest  mood,  never 
without  grist  for  the  mill  in  the  shape  of  an  escort,  sure  to  be 
quickly  relieved  of  the  weights  in  their  pouches.”  The  fair  netted 
the  astounding  sum  of  $100,000,  and  a  Home  for  poor  girls  was 
soon  flourishing  under  the  capable  and  sympathetic  charge  of 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame. 

Day  after  day  Ellen  could  be  seen  driving  at  fixed  hours  from 
one  department  or  bureau  to  another  in  Washington  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  some  private  or  public  charity.  In  certain  cases  touching 
Federal  law  or  jurisdiction — cases  of  wrong  or  hardship  in  the 
Army,  Navy  or  the  civil  service  as  well  as  office  appointment — she 
was  the  only  hope  of  many.  Ellen  knew  the  value  of  personal 
contact  in  making  an  appeal  to  authority  and  spared  no  incon¬ 
venience  to  herself  to  strain  the  last  thread  of  her  persuasive 
influence  to  rescue  a  protege  from  difficulty  and  distress.  How 
she  managed  to  get  through  her  exhausting  correspondence  with¬ 
out  an  amanuensis — for  indeed  no  one-hand  pen  facility  appears 
equal  to  the  task — seems  inexplicable.  Yet  the  secret  was  a 
punctilious  ordering  of  her  day  and  a  discriminating  use  of  time. 

The  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  were  special  protegees  of  Ellen’s 
who  needed  a  friend  in  Congress  to  aid  them  with  funds  to  carry 
on  their  work  for  old  people.  Ellen  watched  over  them  solicitously 
from  the  day  (February  2,  1871)  when  she  welcomed  the  Sisters 
newly-arrived  from  France  into  their  tiny  home  on  H  Street 
near  Ninth,  which  with  the  help  of  some  other  ladies  of  charity 
she  had  prepared  for  them  down  to  the  last  detail.  The  women 
cooked  a  dinner  and,  much  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  humble 
Sisters,  insisted  upon  serving  them  their  first  meal  in  their  new 
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home.  The  Little  Sisters  assumed  charge — their  special  mission — 
of  destitute  and  homeless  old  people.  Each  day  saw  them  starting 
out  on  their  begging  trips  to  supply  food  for  their  charges,  a  novel 
sight  for  Washington.  The  original  quarters  were  so  small  that  it 
was  impossible  to  house  more  than  six  old  women  at  one  time. 
Plans  were  therefore  made  to  buy  a  site  and  erect  a  building. 
Washingtonians  responded  promptly,  and  no  wonder,  when  they 
saw  the  frail  little  women  carrying  to  their  home  upon  their 
shoulders  loads  of  wood,  which  they  had  asked  for  when  a 
building  near  theirs  was  being  torn  down.  To  see  women  working 
in  this  manner  was  incomprehensible  to  Americans.  By  1874 
another  addition  was  needed.  Ellen  suggested  that  Congress  be 
petitioned  to  make  an  appropriation.  Through  her  efforts  and 
those  of  General  Butler,  Captain  Wilkenson  and  Mrs.  Blaine, 
the  matter  was  brought  before  Congress.  When  the  vote  was 
taken,  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  made.  To  visit  these  old 
people,  charges  of  the  Sisters,  to  take  them  luxuries  and  comforts, 
read  to  them  and  write  letters  for  them,  was  a  charity  that 
appealed  strongly  to  Ellen. 

When  the  news  reached  Washington  in  the  autumn  of  1870 
that  Rome  had  been  taken  by  the  Italian  Government  and  that 
Pope  Pius  IX  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  Ellen  hung  out  from 
the  I  Street  house  a  Papal  flag  with  crape  upon  it.  At  once  the 
Italian  Minister  notified  General  Sherman  at  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  (perhaps  not  officially),  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  the 
ranking  General  of  the  United  States  should  show  sympathy  in 
such  a  manner.  The  General  answered  that  though  he  lived  there 
and  "maintained  the  house,”  it  was  Mrs.  Sherman’s  home  and  he 
would  not  interfere.  And  the  flag  with  the  crape  upon  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  hang  over  the  doorway  for  a  month. 

For  many  years  Ellen  had  been  anxiously  hastening  to  Lan¬ 
caster  to  care  for  her  aged  father  whenever  she  heard  he  was 
seriously  ill,  staying  until  he  had  recovered  from  agonizing  attacks 
of  gout  and  heart  disease.  Tom  and  his  wife,  Ellen,  were  living 
in  the  old  home-stead  now,  and  Mr.  Ewing  was  still  faithfully 
attended  by  Rosy  and  John.  But  in  October,  1871,  Ellen  received 
a  summons  from  Tom  which  struck  a  chill  to  her  heart.  This 
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time  she  knew  the  end  was  near.  All  the  children  hurried  to  their 
father.  Hugh  was  the  first  to  reach  his  side  and  sorrowfully  wrote 
Henrietta  (who  had  been  detained  in  Washington)  Wednesday, 
October  18:  "Father  is  in  a  most  critical  state.  Fie  sits  up  almost 
the  entire  time  day  and  night,  sleeping  or  rather  dozing  in  his 
chair.  Ellen  and  Cump  will  be  here  this  afternoon,  and  we  look 
for  Archbishop  Purcell  up  from  Cincinnati  this  evening.  I  read 
Chateaubriand’s  meditations  on  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  to 
Father  yesterday  and  other  passages  to  which  he  listened  atten¬ 
tively  and  looked  bright  and  happy  afterwards.  He  said  to  me 
night  before  last  that  young  men  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  Catholic  faith  were  fortunate  indeed.” 

Ellen  arrived  Wednesday  afternoon  (October  18)  and  when 
she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  beside  her  father’s  chair  and 
burst  into  tears,  he  put  out  a  feeble  hand  and  bade  her  not  to 
grieve — that  he  had  outlived  his  span  of  life  and  would  soon,  he 
hoped,  have  joined  her  mother. 

Almost  providentially  Father  Dominic  Young,  friend  and  con¬ 
fidant  of  the  family  these  many  years — and  nephew  of  Bishop 
Fenwick,  who  had  married  Mr.  Ewing — came  to  Lancaster 
Wednesday  evening.  The  old  man  welcomed  him  with  joy  and 
told  him  he  had  longed  for  years  to  receive  the  Sacraments  but 
(true  humility!)  deemed  himself  unworthy  and  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  make  his  confession  and  receive  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
However,  when  Mr.  Ewing  made  his  confession,  he  was  too  ill 
just  then  to  receive  the  Host.  Archbishop  Purcell  gave  him  Holy 
Communion  the  following  afternoon,  while  Mr.  Ewing  responded 
fervently  to  the  prayers  and  solemnly  asserted  that  he  was  dying, 
believing  firmly  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  most  happy  to 
receive  the  Holy  Viaticum.1 

The  venerable  statesman  lingered  peacefully  for  a  few  days 
and  then  died  surrounded  by  his  children  in  the  glory  of  an 
autumn  sunset,  October  26 ,  1871,  within  two  months  of  his 
eighty-second  birthday.  Men  of  prominence  and  country-wide 
fame  hastened  to  Lancaster  to  attend  the  funeral.  Father  Dominic 
Young  sang  the  Requiem  Mass,  with  Archbishop  Purcell  sitting 

1  Hugh’s  Letter  to  Henrietta,  Friday,  October  20,  1870. 
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on  the  episcopal  throne  in  the  sanctuary.  Old  St.  Mary’s  was 
crowded  to  the  doors  with  the  hundreds  of  friends  who  had  come 
from  far  and  near  to  witness  the  solemn  service  and  pay  a  last 
tribute  to  him  whom  Death  had  crowned  with  Victory. 


CHAPTER  XX 


A 


Warm-Hearted  Generosity 


FEW  WEEKS  AFTER  Mr.  EwING’s  FUNERAL,  ELLEN  AND 
Tom  went  over  to  New  York  with  General  Sherman,  who  was 
departing  for  a  tour  abroad  as  the  guest  on  the  flag-ship  of  Rear 
Admiral  James  Alden,  lately  appointed  commander  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  squadron  then  at  Villa  France,  near  Nice.  The  General  took 
with  him  as  aides-de-camp  Colonel  J.  C.  Audenried  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Grant’s  young  son,  Lieutenant  Fred  Grant.  After  her  return 
to  Washington,  Ellen  wrote  November  30:  "It  will  be  two  weeks 
tomorrow,  dearest  Cump,  since  you  sailed — since  Mrs.  Auden¬ 
ried,  Tom  and  I  in  our  tug  boat  saw  your  splendid  ship  float 
majestically  out  to  sea.  After  bidding  you  good-by  and  seeing 
you  out  of  sight,  Captain  Chandler  took  us  through  the  Navy- 
yard  and  then  politely  escorted  us  to  the  Astor  House.  Tom  and 
I  came  home  that  night.” 

It  was  Thanksgiving,  her  husband’s  favorite  holiday.  In  fancy 
she  shared  the  feastday  with  him,  and  continued  in  chatty  in¬ 
formality:  "By  this  time  we  think  you  must  have  reached  Madeira. 
Imagining  where  you  are  today,  let  me  give  you  a  picture  of 
ourselves.  I  have  moved  my  secretary  into  my  room  between  the 
bed  and  window.  The  usual  statue  1  is  over  it  and  on  the  opposite 
wall  I  have  hung  my  favorite  picture  of  you.  Minnie  is  out  riding 
with  one  of  the  servants  as  groom.  Lizzie  has  gone  for  a  walk  to 
see  Aunt  Cecilia  Sherman.  Tom  is  in  the  basement  playing  bil¬ 
liards  with  Lucas  Turner  who  came  over  from  Georgetown  Col¬ 
lege  this  morning  to  spend  the  Thanksgiving  holiday.  Elly  and 
Rachel  are  reading  beside  me — one  reads  while  the  other  sews. 
Cumpy  is  romping  out  in  the  hall  and  all  the  children  have  had 

1  The  Immaculate  Conception. 
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a  good  out-door  romp  since  lunch — which  by  the  bye  was  rather 
a  grand  affair  on  account  of  Lucas  Turner.”  If  mourning  for  her 
father  had  brought  Ellen  unwonted  quiet  and  simplicity  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  she  did  not  permit  it  to  cast  gloom  over  her  children. 
She  had  a  happy  talent  for  entering  into  their  lives  and  pleasures. 
"Dinner  also  is  to  be  something  extra,  for  college  boys  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  a  keen  relish  for  the  good  things  of  the  table,  and 
the  boy  who  entertains  is  sensitive  about  his  guests.”  As  usual 
Ellen  wrote  in  the  midst  of  "many  interruptions  which  confuse 
me,  so  please  excuse  crossed  words.  Remember  me  cordially  to 
the  Admiral  and  Colonel  Audenried,  also  to  Fred.” 

Ellen  spent  the  winter  following  her  father’s  death  as  simply 
as  the  onerous  and  trying  duties  of  her  position  would  permit. 
She  considered  that  her  unusual  social  advantages  and  resources 
imposed  upon  her  a  sacred  stewardship  and  in  consequence 
rendered  every  assistance  and  encouragement  within  her  means 
to  those  who  came  to  her  friendless  and  without  influence.  Her 
passion  for  service  found  full  vent.  But  Ellen’s  chief  interest  and 
diversion,  and  one  to  which  she  devoted  the  major  portion  of 
1872,  was  to  compile  a  Memoir  of  her  father,  a  filial  task  per¬ 
formed  for  the  purpose  (she  wrote  a  priest  sometime  later, 
November  6 ,  1873)  "of  preserving  and  handing  down  testimony 
of  my  dear  Father’s  conversion.”  She  collected  testimonials  from 
his  family  and  old  friends  who  bore  witness  to  his  splendid 
achievements.  But  to  Ellen  his  true  greatness  lay  in  the  submission 
of  his  will  to  the  beauty  of  Faith  and  in  his  spiritual  victory.  The 
glitter  of  public  life  held  no  glamour  for  her,  and  never  for  a 
moment  did  the  prestige  of  her  father’s  name  as  jurist  and  states¬ 
man  or  the  overwhelming  adulation  given  her  husband,  sweep 
her  from  a  sane  and  wholesome  evaluation  of  life’s  significance. 
Ellen  faced  life  always  with  dignity  of  mind  and  manner,  a 
dominant,  forceful  personality — entirely  lovable  because  so  truly 
self-forgetting  and  generous. 

One  afternoon,  Ellen’s  brother  Hugh  came  to  her  much  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  plight  of  T.  I.  Jones,  the  sculptor  who  had  done 
a  splendid  bust  of  Mr.  Ewing.  With  the  artist’s  inability  to  hus¬ 
band  his  resources,  Mr.  Jones  was  in  serious  financial  difficulty. 
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Hugh  found  Ellen  in  her  downstairs  sitting-room.  Greeting  her 
brother  affectionately,  she  settled  back  comfortably  in  her  rock¬ 
ing  chair  prepared  for  a  pleasant  chat.  One  of  the  real  joys  of 
being  with  Ellen  was  to  watch  her  attitude  of  repose.  Years  of 
maturity  had  but  deepened  the  serenity  of  her  outlook  upon  life, 
many  troubles  bravely  and  silently  borne  had  given  a  calm 
strength  to  her  manner,  which  was  infinitely  sustaining.  How¬ 
ever,  as  she  listened  to  Hugh’s  tale  of  their  protege’s  distress, 
which  Hugh  with  habitual  charity  had  relieved,  Ellen  sat  up 
alert  at  once.  Lifting  her  voluminous  skirt,  she  reached  into  the 
pocket  of  her  equally  voluminous  petticoat  and,  drawing  out  a 
huge  pocketbook,  handed  Hugh  a  fifty-dollar  banknote,  bidding 
him  give  it  to  Mr.  Jones.  Her  brother  promised,  inwardly  amused 
at  her  characteristic  generosity.  Then  to  explain  that  the  case 
really  warranted  consideration,  Hugh  recalled  the  sculptor’s 
months  of  association  with  the  Ewings  in  Lancaster  when  he 
was  making  the  portrait  bust  of  their  father,  and  what  a  pity  it 
was  to  think  that  an  artist  of  his  ability  should  be  in  want.  Ellen 
followed  every  word  with  a  sympathetic  shake  of  the  head.  Again 
her  hand  sought  the  purse  and  another  fifty-dollar  banknote 
went  into  Hugh’s  hand. 

When  two  seasons  had  passed  and  her  husband  was  still  across 
the  water,  the  days  dragged  lonesomely.  A  "succession  of  charm¬ 
ing  letters”  from  Sherman  only  made  Ellen  miss  him  the  more. 
Spring  renewed  her  interest  outdoors.  "We  have  the  yard  in  good 
order,”  she  wrote  the  General  April  25,  1872,  "the  garden  spaded 
and  raked,  flowers  planted,  and  the  trees,  shrubbery  and  vines 
trimmed.  I  think  of  going  over  to  Islip  for  the  summer.  It  is  as 
you  no  doubt  know  on  Long  Island  and  only  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  New  York.” 

Minnie  had  never  quite  recovered  from  a  bad  fall  from  her 
horse  several  years  before,  and,  in  May,  Ellen  decided  she  would 
take  her  to  New  York  to  consult  Doctor  Moore.  May  28  saw  her 
established  comfortably  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  She  never 
remembered  New  York  so  lovely,  the  trees  in  full-leaf  and  the 
birds  bright  as  ever.”  Birds  never  lost  their  interest  and  charm  for 
Ellen.  Watching  from  the  hotel  window,  her  eyes  traveled  past 
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the  fashionably  attired  pedestrians,  beyond  the  line  of  victorias 
driving  by — their  elegantly  gowned  occupants  sitting  erect 
beneath  tiny  parasols — to  rest  with  delight  upon  the  small, 
winged  creatures.  “The  parks  and  squares  here  in  New  York  are 
really  fascinating  because  little  birds  hop  about  so  full  of  peace 
and  confidence.  Congress  has  just  appropriated  a  sum  for  'pur¬ 
chase*  and  the  'cultivation*  of  sparrows,  and  I  am  so  glad — I  feel 
less  afraid  since  I  find  them  so  thick.  I  have  made  arrangements 
for  a  suite  of  rooms  at  Islip.  We  will  come  over  to  New  York  to 
meet  you  on  your  return.  Of  course  we  are  anxious  to  have  you 
home,  but  I  want  you  to  take  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  visit  in  England.  I  want  you  to  see  Archbishop  Manning  and 
Doctor  Vaughan  [afterwards  Cardinal],  a  delightful  English 
gentleman  whom  I  have  met  several  times  and  who  is  much  with 
the  Archbishop.  P.S.  General  and  Mrs.  Graham  are  going  abroad 
and  I  have  a  strong  notion  to  let  Minnie  go  over  with  them.** 

Summer  was  divided  between  Islip  and  St.  Albans,  Vermont. 
The  days  passed  gayly  in  wholesome  outdoor  life,  and  the  young 
people  made  the  evenings  merry,  singing,  dancing  and  taking 
part  in  their  favorite  amusement,  private  theatricals.  At  his 
father’s  bidding,  Tom  sailed  in  August  for  England.  When  Sep¬ 
tember  brought  school-days  around  for  the  younger  girls,  Minnie 
and  Lizzie  were  having  much  too  gay  a  time  to  want  to  leave 
St.  Albans.  Accordingly,  Ellen  placed  them  under  suitable  chap- 
eronage  and  herself  undertook  the  hot,  dusty  “car-ride**  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati  with  Eleanor  and  Rachel,  bound  for  Minnie’s  loved 
school  at  Mount  Notre  Dame.  Ellen  scarcely  acknowledged  to 
herself  how  trying  the  whole  trip  had  been — the  sultry  week 
in  Washington,  every  minute  busy  preparing  the  girls’  school 
outfit — the  hot,  cindery  ride  over  the  mountains — then  back  East 
once  more.  Yet,  as  she  rested  her  aching  head  against  the  toweled 
seat,  she  drew  a  happy  breath  and  relaxed  contentedly.  She  was 
on  her  way  now  to  New  York  to  meet  her  husband,  after  a  ten 
months’  parting. 

General  Sherman  and  Tom  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  Baltic, 
Sunday  night,  September  16.  Late  as  it  was,  Ellen  and  the  two 
older  girls  went  out  on  a  tender  to  visit  with  them,  and  the  next 
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day  they  spent  a  happy  afternoon  in  their  suite  at  the  Astor  House, 
while  Sherman  opened  one  of  his  traveling  cases  and  gave  them  a 
glimpse  of  the  presents  he  had  brought  for  each  one,  gloves,  laces 
— and  what  gales  of  laughter  pealed  through  the  room  when  he 
drew  from  the  tray  three  braids  of  hair  which  he  had  matched 
abroad  for  the  girls.  It  was  hilariously  funny  to  think  of  their 
caustic,  soldierly  father — the  social  lion  of  the  hour — in  a  smart 
Parisian  shop  fingering  the  braids  and  frowning  anxiously  over 
the  exact  shade.  Then  the  laughter  was  hushed  and  Sherman 
drew  from  a  velvet  case  a  large  brooch  of  exquisite  workmanship 
with  a  Raphael  Madonna  in  miniature.  He  had  gotten  it  in  Rome. 
With  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  he  presented  the  brooch  to  Ellen, 
who  threw  her  arms  about  his  shoulders  in  her  delight,  then 
pinned  it  in  her  collar.  She  wore  it  always  thereafter.  Then  the 
trunk  was  closed  reluctantly  and  the  parlor  was  cleared  for  callers. 
Visitors  and  newspapermen  crowded  the  hall  and  stairway  out¬ 
side,  but  Ellen  tactfully  denied  all  but  relatives  and  a  few  intimate 
friends.  Mr.  Stetson  really  outdid  himself,  Ellen  thought,  with  the 
dinner  he  served  at  five.  Rarely  did  the  Astor  House  have  so 
distinguished  a  guest  list  to  honor. 

By  mid-October  the  Shermans  were  again  in  Washington. 
Minnie  had  sailed  with  the  Grahams  for  a  year  abroad,  and  Ellen, 
with  Lizzie  a  faithful  lieutenant,  had  started  on  the  leisurely  calls, 


the  strict  etiquette,  the  endless  formalities  of  a  social  winter 
season  at  the  Capital.  Each  morning  found  them  at  early  Mass 
at  St.  Aloysius  Church,  gathering  strength  for  the  fatigue  of 
their  charitable  and  social  rounds.  Twenty-year-old  Lizzie  even 
then  was  known  and  loved  everywhere,  so  sensible  and  kind  was 
she. 

President  Grant  had  been  re-elected  the  previous  November, 
his  second  term  started  in  March,  1873.  The  most  elaborate  of 
military  ceremonies  were  planned  for  the  occasion,  regiments  com¬ 
ing  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  march  in  the  parade.  In 
augural  Day  dawned  bright,  with  sunshine  and  balmy  air  so 
warm  that,  upon  reaching  Washington,  the  Cadets  from  West 
Point,  boyishly  relieved,  left  their  overcoats  in  the  cars  their 
uniforms  looked  much  smarter  without  them.  Later  the  day 
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turned  cold,  and  rain,  almost  snow,  fell  and  a  thoroughly  chilled 
corps  of  cadets  paraded  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  But  the  review 
over,  their  officers  marched  them  quick-step  to  General  Sherman’s 
house  on  I  Street  before  taking  them  to  the  train.  The  General 
was  too  great  a  hero  not  to  be  singled  out  for  special  honor.  So 
quickly  had  the  cadets  marched,  that  General  Sherman  had  not 
yet  returned  from  the  White  House,  and  the  rain-soaked  cadets 
were  left  to  stand  "at  rest”  on  the  pavement.  Meanwhile  the 
officers  went  indoors  and  were  received  cordially  by  Ellen,  Lizzie 
and  the  many  guests  staying  at  the  house  over  the  Inauguration. 

Telling  Lizzie  to  serve  warm  refreshments  in  the  dining-room, 
Ellen  slipped  down  into  the  basement-kitchen,  got  out  a  big 
washboiler,  filled  it  with  hot  water,  added  a  bit  of  sugar  and  a 
generous  amount  of  rum.  Quickly  she  went  to  the  cupboards 
and  collected  cups  and  glasses,  then  hurried  through  the  servants’ 
dining-room,  past  the  carpenter  shop  and  billiard  room  to  the 
front  basement  door  and  led  the  whole  shivering  body  of  cadets 
into  the  great  hall,  where  she  gave  each  a  hot  drink,  mothering 
them  in  her  concern  at  their  drenched  garments.  Much  she  cared 
that  the  officers  upstairs,  when  they  heard  of  it,  were  bonified — 
it  is  a  serious  offense  to  give  alcohol  to  a  cadet — or  that  her  husband 
on  reaching  home  was  somewhat  nonplussed.  Ellen  was  quite  un¬ 
ruffled.  She  merely  shrugged  and  declared  the  boys  were  chilled 
and  needed  it.  Later  the  Army  doctors  admitted  she  had  probably 
saved  many  of  them  from  pneumonia. 

St.  Patrick’s  Day — a  day  Ellen  loved — saw  her  green  silk  flag 
"waving  a  Gaelic  salute  over  the  doorway,”  she  wrote  Minnie, 
in  Rome  just  then.  Minnie  was  enchanted  with  her  trip.  She  was 
a  guest  of  the  Healys  in  Rome  and  while  there  sat  for  her  portrait 
to  the  eminent  artist.  Summer  found  her  coming  North  across 
the  Alps,  then  to  Paris,  and  by  fall  she  was  in  London,  where 
General  Graham,  suddenly  called  home,  left  her  as  a  house-guest 
of  some  American  friends  of  General  Sherman,  a  charming  old 
couple  who  welcomed  her  in  the  most  friendly  fashion.  Yet  there 
were  no  young  people  in  the  family  and,  fearing  Minnie  would 
find  it  dull,  they  had  the  United  States  Consul  introduce  a  young 
officer  in  the  Navy,  Lieutenant  Thomas  W.  Fitch,  to  act  as  her 
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escort  to  the  Embassy  ball.  The  Lieutenant  was  not  quite  thirty, 
brown-eyed  and  extremely  good-looking — six  feet  of  Irish  good 
humor.  They  had  much  to  talk  over  through  the  dance:  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Fitch  was  fresh  from  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land;  he  too  had  been 
in  Rome.  The  following  afternoon  he  took  Minnie  to  see  the 
Crystal  Palace,  still  comparatively  new  and  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  They  strolled  around  until  dusk  made  them  realize 
it  was  time  for  dinner.  Hailing  a  carriage,  he  had  Minnie  swiftly 
driven  home  to  change  her  gown  and  then  be  whirled  away  again 
to  dinner  at  the  famous  Simpson’s  in  the  Strand,  perhaps  the  first 
time  the  girl  had  dined  alone  with  a  man.  The  whole  experience 
was  delightful.  She  was  leaving  for  home  a  few  days  later.  Im¬ 
petuously  but  unsuccessfully  Lieutenant  Fitch  turned  every  stone 
to  secure  passage  on  the  same  steamer,  so  the  young  officer  sailed 
a  day  ahead  that  he  might  meet  Minnie  in  New  York  when  her 
ship  docked. 

It  was  not  long  before  Lieutenant  Fitch  asked  General  Sher¬ 
man  for  his  daughter’s  hand  in  marriage,  consent  to  which  was 
given  after  Sherman  assured  himself  from  Admiral  Reynolds  that 
the  young  man’s  character  was  excellent  and  his  record  in  the 
Navy  distinctly  creditable.  The  young  couple  were  engaged  in 
February  and  married  in  October. 

Ellen  entered  into  the  arrangements  for  her  daughter’s  mar¬ 
riage  with  deep  interest  and  thoroughness.  The  bridal  trousseau 
was  ordered  from  Paris,  and  a  guest  list  made  that  comprised  all 
official  Washington  and  notables  from  every  city  in  the  country. 
Archbishop  Purcell  of  Cincinnati  was  invited  to  officiate  and  was 
entertained  as  the  Sherman’s  guest  at  the  Arlington  Hotel.  Minnie 
was  married  in  St.  Aloysius  Church  at  ten-thirty,  Thursday 
morning,  October  1,  1874.  The  pastor,  Father  Maguire,  S.J., 
sang  the  Nuptial  High  Mass.  Gowned  in  pear-colored  silk, 
trimmed  with  point  lace,  Ellen,  with  Philemon,  arrived  at  the 
Church  ahead  of  the  bridal  cortege.  A  few  minutes  later,  Minnie 
walked  with  quiet  dignity  up  the  aisle  on  the  arm  of  her  father, 
an  exquisitely-lovely  bride  in  a  white  grosgrain  silk  enriched  with 
satin  and  point  lace,  the  lace  veil  looped  with  orange  blossoms 
and  clematis.  Her  only  ornaments  were  a  beautifully  wrought 
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gold  brooch  set  with  large  round  pears,  and  long  pendant  earrings 
to  match.  The  groom  was  attended  by  General  Hugh  Ewing. 
Following  the  wedding  ceremony,  a  one-o’clock  reception  was 
held  at  the  Sherman  home  on  I  Street,  which  had  been  elaborately 
and  tastefully  decorated  with  garlands  of  smilax  and  gracefully 
tall  palms.  Magnificent  gifts  came  from  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
One  from  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  a  diamond  necklace  and  earrings, 
was  so  valuable  that  it  created  amazed  talk  for  years.  The  un¬ 
precedented  solemnity  and  brilliance  of  the  wedding  caused  it 
to  be  compared  by  the  papers  throughout  the  country  to  that  of 
the  Empress  Eugenie. 

General  Sherman  had  been  deliberating  for  many  months  the 
advisability  of  removing  his  headquarters  to  St.  Louis.  The  house 
in  Washington  was  much  too  large  and  costly  to  maintain  on  the 
officers’  pay,  which  Congress  had  reduced  recently.  After  due 
notification  to  President  Grant  and  the  War  Department,  the 
General  received  permission  to  effect  the  change  September  3, 

1874.  He  made  satisfactory  disposal  of  the  I  Street  property,  and 
directly  after  Minnie’s  wedding  gave  Ellen  orders,  military  fash¬ 
ion,  to  pack  up.  His  wife  obeyed  with  alacrity  and  all  returned  to 
St.  Louis,  a  place  Ellen  had  long  considered  their  real  home.  The 
Shermans  still  owned  their  former  residence  at  912  Garrison 
Avenue,  a  roomy  double  brick  house  of  some  distinction,  with  a 
spacious  garden  at  the  back  and  carriage-entrance  from  the  side 
street.  Ellen  loved  her  room,  a  sunny  and  quiet  retreat  overlook¬ 
ing  the  garden  and  side  street.  Underneath  was  a  glassed-in 
verandah  wreathed  with  clematis  and  honeysuckle,  where  the 
family  sat  throughout  the  day,  industriously  occupied  in  seasonal 
chores  while — invariable  family  custom — one  read  aloud  to  the 
attentive  group. 

Tom  was  nineteen  and  had  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
at  the  Jesuit  college.  He  entered  Yale  University  in  January, 

1875,  without  the  necessity  of  an  examination,  his  diploma  being 
deemed  sufficient  proof  of  merit.  "Tom  is  in  New  Haven,”  Ellen 
wrote  Hugh,  January  19,  1875,  “not  in  the  college,  but  at  the 
scientific  school,  taking  what  is  called  a  post-graduate  course  in 
Chemistry.  He  rooms  at  a  private  boarding-house,  attends  reci- 
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tations  and  lectures  and  works  so  many  hours  a  day  in  the  labora¬ 
tory.  He  visits  Father  Hart  and  Doctor  Carmody  constantly  and 
has  a  standing  invitation  to  dine  with  one  or  the  other  every 
Saturday.  Sunday  evening  he  spends  at  the  home  of  Judge  Robin¬ 
son,  a  professor  at  Yale  and  a  convert.  Mrs.  Robinson  is  also  a 
convert  and  both  are  fervent  and  devout  Catholics.  Tom  is  as 
good  and  zealous  as  he  was  as  a  boy,  so  I  do  not  feel  that  he  is  in 
any  danger,  or  if  there  be  any  danger  he  is  forearmed  and 
warned.” 

Increasing  years  had  not  cooled  the  ardor  of  Ellen’s  loyal 
devotion  to  her  husband.  She  was  fifty  in  the  summer  of  1875 
when,  one  morning  early  in  July,  her  eyes  caught  a  heading  in 
the  Georgia  Courier  Journal  charging  that  General  Sherman  had 
personally  directed  the  burning  of  a  cotton  factory  at  Eatontown, 
Georgia,  and  afterwards  the  burning  of  a  convent  at  Columbia. 
The  text  read,  "It  is  well  known  that  Mrs.  Sherman  has  been 
doing  everything  in  her  power  since  the  war  to  help  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  South.  There  was  a  Fair  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  last 
winter  to  which  she  made  valuable  contributions  accompanied 
by  a  sympathetic  letter.  Knowing  the  vindictive  tiger  she  has  for 
a  husband,  no  doubt  the  nightmare  of  the  burning  of  Columbia 
rises  like  an  apparition  before  the  soul  of  the  lady  and  fills  her 
with  dread  of  what  will  be  the  eternity  of  her  husband.”  Ellen 
flamed  immediately  and  sent  a  vehement  protest  to  the  Louisville 
Courier  (which  had  given  the  article  verbatim  on  the  front  page) , 
and  posted  a  denial  by  the  same  mail  to  the  Georgia  Courier .  The 
St.  Louis  Globe  printed  an  enthusiastic  commentary  July  13, 
praising  Ellen’s  attitude,  headlining,  "A  good  wife.  Mrs.  Sherman 
defends  her  husband  with  a  woman’s  warmth.  Another  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  burning  of  Columbia.”  After  a  commenda¬ 
tory  introduction,  "Mrs.  Sherman’s  letter  denying  the  charge  of 
cruelty,”  was  given  in  full: 

"My  dear  Sir:  The  General  is  absent  but  I  have  seen  your  let¬ 
ter  and  the  articles  enclosed  from  the  Georgia  Courier .  The 
General  has  no  intention  to  answer  anything  regarding  his  Mem¬ 
oirs  which  has  been  put  forth  in  a  spirit  of  anger  or  resentment. 
You  may  say  for  me  however  that  my  knowledge  of  General 
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Sherman  is  thorough.  I  have  associated  with  him  or  corresponded 
with  him  every  year  of  his  life  since  he  was  nine  years  old,  and 
I  know  his  sentiments  well.  The  Courier  Journal  says  he  per¬ 
petrated  an  enormity,  in  himself  applying  the  torch  to  the  fac¬ 
tory.  I  say  General  Sherman  never  applied  a  torch  to  any  build¬ 
ing.  When  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
was  reported  to  be  in  danger  of  burning,  General  Sherman  sent 
my  brother  General  Charles  Ewing  and  a  commissary  officer, 
Major  J.  W.  Cornyn,  with  orders  to  do  everything  possible  to 
aid  the  Sisters.  Let  the  malicious  revile  and  the  false  invent  slan¬ 
ders,  but  let  them  not  presume  to  assign  to  me  sentiments  so 
foreign  to  my  heart  regarding  the  man  whose  unswerving  prin¬ 
ciple,  gentleness  of  heart  and  courage  of  soul  have  heightened 
and  confirmed  in  me  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  my 
youth.” 

General  Sherman  was  at  the  time  in  New  England,  but,  upon 
his  return  to  St.  Louis,  sent  an  emphatic  denial  to  the  charge 
against  him  and  a  chivalrous  defense  of  his  wife:  "Mrs.  Sherman 
is  a  Catholic,  always  has  been  one  and  has  extended  charity  to 
all  alike,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  with  a  lavishness  that  actually 
impoverishes  us.  To  question  the  purity  of  her  motives  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  most  unmanly  way  to  reflect  upon  me.”  1 

Minnie  and  her  husband  were  also  making  St.  Louis  their 
home.  General  Sherman  had  insisted  that  his  son-in-law  should 
resign  from  the  Navy  upon  marriage  and  had  arranged  with  a 
friend,  Mr.  Harrison,  to  start  "Will”  at  the  Harrison  Wire 
Works  in  St.  Louis.  Without  previous  experience,  the  young  hus¬ 
band  went  resolutely  to  work  at  a  business  even  then  in  a  bad 
state  and  on  the  verge  of  failure,  but  he  kept  pluckily  on  despite 
mounting  home  expenses  and  the  hard  times  following  the  panic 
of  1873.  Minnie’s  first  child,  a  boy,  was  born  on  Morgan  Street 
June  24,  1875,  and  baptized  William  Sherman  by  Father  Con¬ 
verse,  S.J.,  pastor  of  St.  Theresa’s  Church,  his  grandmother 
proudly  holding  him  as  proxy  for  Grand-Aunt  Theresa  Steele. 
Early  in  December  the  Fitches,  at  Sherman  and  Ellen’s  repeated 
urging,  went  to  live  with  them  in  the  big  house  on  Garrison 

1  Louisville  Courier,  July  9,  1875. 
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Avenue;  however,  Mr.  Fitch,  with  commendable  independence, 
insisted  upon  paying  his  share  of  the  household  expenses. 

Grandmother  days  became  Ellen  well.  The  sweet  and  satisfying 
companionship  she  had  enjoyed  with  her  own  mother  was  re¬ 
newed  now  with  Minnie.  So  unlike  in  disposition,  Ellen  and 
Minnie  had  the  true  bond  that  strengthened  with  years,  a  deeply 
spiritual  appraisement  and  generous  self-devotion  to  the  service 
of  others.  To  the  end  of  her  life,  Ellen  called  her  son-in-law  "'Mr. 
Fitch,”  with  that  slight  aloofness  which  she  used  even  to  her 
most  intimate  and  life-long  friends,  but  no  mother  and  son  could 
have  been  closer.  There  was  a  beautiful  bon  camaraderie  between 
them  which  was  a  joy  to  behold.  Each  loved  merry  fooling,  the 
theatre,  the  amenities  of  life,  and  would  go  to  endless  trouble  to 
perform  the  small  courtesies  that  count  so  much  and  cost  so 
little,  yet  that  few  find  worth  while  to  offer. 

However,  the  harmonious  family  life  was  doomed  to  be 
broken.  Ellen  was  not  left  many  years  to  enjoy  communion  with 
Minnie  and  the  soft  feel  of  her  grandson’s  baby  arms  about  her. 
The  General’s  headquarters  were  changed  to  Washington  in 
May,  1876,  when  Judge  Alphonso  Taft  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  War  to  succeed  Secretary  Belknap,  who  had  been  forced  to 
tender  his  resignation.  Entirely  pleased  though  he  was  to  resume 
the  pleasant  social  life  at  the  Capital,  General  Sherman  began 
worried  speculation  over  balancing  income  and  expense,  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  had  loomed  from  the  first  as  a  shadow  in  his  life. 
His  letters  from  Washington  to  Ellen  were  filled  with  troubled 
anticipations  of  the  expenditures  ahead,  and  Ellen  had  to  coun¬ 
sel  optimism  and  a  wise  adjustment  of  living  conditions  to  meet 
their  current  income.  "Let  us  keep  tranquil  and  not  cloud  our 
present  days  of  prosperity  by  anxious  forebodings,  she  en¬ 
treated  May  29.  "We  have  had  a  quiet  life  free  of  discoid  with 
Minnie  and  her  husband  living  with  us.  I  have  been  happy 
every  day  to  have  them,  and  I  know  I  have  made  them  happy 
and  comfortable.  You  can  trust  me  to  do  the  best  under  chang¬ 
ing  circumstances  for  all  the  children  whom  I  love  better  than 
myself  and  for  you  whom  I  love  better  than  all. 

Gladly  and  most  contentedly  would  Ellen  have  stayed  in  hei 
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comfortable  St.  Louis  home.  A  month  later  she  accepted  her 
summons  to  dispose  of  her  things  and  come  to  the  Capital,  with 
the  calm  declaration  that  it  would  be  thoroughly  unwise  to  do 
so  or  to  again  consider  owning  a  house  in  Washington.  She  would 
suggest  that  her  husband  abide  by  their  original  plan  to  spend 
the  summer  at  Oakland,  Maryland,  and  then  decide  more  slowly 
how  to  pass  the  coming  winter.  “If  you  wish  us  to  come  to 
Washington  to  be  with  you  of  course  we  will  go,”  she  agreed 
Wednesday,  June  21,  “and  go  anytime  you  name.  I  will  settle 
up  the  bills  and  put  the  house  in  order  now.  I  am  pleased  with 
the  nomination  of  Hayes  for  your  sake,  but  am  disappointed  that 
Blaine  [her  cousin]  is  not  to  be  President.” 

Oakland  proved  an  agreeable  place  to  pass  the  summer  and 
was  sufficiently  close  to  Washington  so  that  General  Sherman 
could  come  over  frequently.  Fanny  (Sherman)  and  her  husband 
Colonel  Moulton,  Mrs.  Bowman  and  a  host  of  friends  were  there 
to  make  the  time  pass  happily  for  Ellen,  while  the  girls  had  the 
merriest  kind  of  daytime  diversions  and  amusing  rehearsals  for 
a  private-theatrical  which  the  young  people  intended  to  give 
before  the  summer  closed.  A  stage  was  erected  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  hotel  dining-room,  elaborate  stage  arrangements  were 
made  and  the  scenery  ordered  from  Cumberland.  Ellen  wrote 
her  husband  August  16  that  the  whole  performance  was  “com¬ 
mendable  and  was  considered  a  great  success.”  Her  husband  had 
written  proposing  to  take  the  family  and  a  party  of  friends  in  a 
private  car  to  California  as  an  appropriate  ending  to  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  thought  of  revisiting  the  scenes  of  her  adventurous 
California  life  appealed  to  Ellen.  “The  California  trip  will  be 
splendid.  After  due  consultation  we  have  agreed  that  your  party 
shall  consist  of  Elly,  Tom,  Cumpy  and  me.  Poor  Rachy  is  dis¬ 
appointed  and  shed  a  few  tears,  but  she  is  sensible  and  sweet  as 
possible  about  it.  She  will  richly  deserve  the  next  trip.  I  am  tak¬ 
ing  Elly  in  preference  to  Rachel  because  she  can  stand  the  trip 
best  and  can  make  up  the  lost  time  at  school  more  easily.  Lizzie 
says  she  has  had  many  enjoyable  excursions  with  you  and  chooses 
to  stay  in  Washington  and  spend  the  first  week  or  two  with 
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Rachel  until  she  becomes  accustomed  to  school  and  at  home 
there.  Do  come  up  soon.” 

Ellen  reveled  in  the  trip  to  California  every  moment  of  the 
way.  It  would  have  seemed  singularly  comfortless  to  our  present- 
day  travelers.  The  private  car  of  the  Seventies  had  few  of  the 
luxurious  appointments  of  later  days.  Sleeping  and  living-quar¬ 
ters  were  in  the  same  car,  while  meals  had  to  be  taken  at  the 
stations  along  the  way — or,  what  was  considered  quite  the  proper 
thing,  ordered  put  up  in  boxes  and  served  aboard.  The  guests 
were  decidedly  congenial.  Mr.  Duffy,  then  Democratic  leader  of 
Pennsylvania,  passed  the  time  amiably  with  Mr.  Don  Cameron, 
the  Republican  leader  from  the  same  state,  and  the  family  of  Mr. 
Cameron,  who  was  a  widower,  proved  entertaining  company  for 
Ellen.  When  they  reached  San  Francisco,  Ellen  left  the  party 
and,  with  nine-year-old  Cumpy  for  escort,  went  up  the  Bay  to 
Benicia  to  visit  Mother  Aloysia  (her  childhood  friend  Fanny 
O’Neil) ,  who  greeted  her  joyfully  and  made  her  at  home  in  the 
Convent,  while  small  Cumpy,  somewhat  to  his  chagrin,  was  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  garden  quarters  of  the  man  of  all  work.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Cumpy  liked  Mother  Aloysia — even  more  kindly  and  cheer¬ 
ful  in  middle  age  than  in  young  Sisterhood — and  gratefully 
remembered  how  bountifully  she  served  him  cake  and  sweets  in 
the  refectory.  All  too  soon  the  forty-eight-hour  visit  was  over, 
Mother  Aloysia  kissed  them  on  both  cheeks — convent  fashion 
and  waved  them  good-by.  Returning  to  San  Francisco  by  boat, 
the  two  took  train  the  following  day  for  Monterey  and  spent  a 
few  reposeful  days  at  the  flower-hacienda  of  Dona  Augustias  de 
las  Guerras  Ord. 

Rejoining  the  party  some  days  later  in  San  Francisco,  Ellen  and 
Cumpy  were  in  St.  Louis  by  mid-October,  and  Ellen  started 
packing  away  "her  linens  and  china  and  small  things  and  getting 
the  house  in  readiness  to  hand  it  over  to  Minnie.  Tom  an¬ 
nounced  he  was  going  to  read  law  under  Mr.  Flitchcock  and 
stay  with  his  sister  during  the  winter.  *  Tom  takes  kindly  to  his 
law  studies,”  Ellen  commented,  October  30,  and  is  interested  in 
the  occasional  pieces  of  work  Mr.  Hitchcock  gives  him,  such  as 
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comparing  papers,  etc.  He  does  not  intend  to  go  to  formal  parties 
this  winter,  but  visiting  among  your  friends  will  keep  his  eve¬ 
nings  filled  to  an  hour  when  he  should  retire.  I  hear  the  greatest 
number  of  compliments  about  him.  We  have  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  our  boy.  I  will  try  to  get  on  next  week.  I  do  not  like 
to  be  in  haste,  because  this  is  really  our  home  and  I  must  leave 
everything  in  good  order.” 

Not  the  least  reason  for  Ellen’s  reluctance  to  be  hurried  was 
a  wish  to  be  with  her  daughter  when  Minnie’s  second  baby  was 
born,  but  her  duty  called  and  carried  her  regretfully  East.  She 
watched  anxiously  for  the  postman  from  her  room  at  the  Ebbitt 
Hotel  in  Washington  and  with  a  thankful  heart  received  the 
dispatch  from  Mr.  Fitch  announcing  the  birth  of  a  baby  girl, 
born  November  13,  1876.  Father  Walsh,  pastor  of  St.  Bridget’s 
Church,  baptized  the  infant  Eleanor  Sherman — Minnie’s  tribute 
to  her  mother. 

Events  always  moved  rapidly  for  Ellen.  She  was  no  sooner  in 
Washington  than  Archbishop  James  Roosevelt  Bayley  of  Balti¬ 
more  asked  her  to  undertake  what  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
absorbing  and  monumental  work  of  her  life.  Pope  Pius  IX  was 
to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  Episcopacy,  the 
twenty-first  of  May,  1877.  A  committee  of  distinguished  men 
and  women  in  Rome  sent  a  Latin  circular  to  the  hierarchy  asking 
that  a  fitting  celebration  of  it  be  made  by  presenting  a  united 
offering  to  the  Pope.  The  Golden  Jubilee  aroused  intense  interest 
throughout  the  Catholic  world.  All  desired  to  show  their  filial 
respect,  love  and  sympathy  for  the  fearless  prisoner  in  the  Vat¬ 
ican,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  many  and  severe  personal  trialsp 
was  carrying  on  the  true  mission  of  his  Pontificate,  a  crusade 
against  the  "'false  liberalism  which  threatened  to  destroy  the 
very  essence  of  faith  and  religion.” 

Archbishop  Bayley  was  suffering  then  from  the  illness  which 
caused  his  death  a  year  later,  and  he  entreated  Ellen,  whose 
capable  zeal  he  knew,  to  take  charge  of  the  collection.  He  wrote 
her  November,  1876,  "I  am  too  unwell  to  attend  to  business. 
With  the  sincerest  disposition  to  manifest  by  every  means  in  my 
power  my  love  and  devotion  for  the  Holy  Father,  I  am  at  a 
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loss  to  know  what  to  do.  If  you  issue  any  paper  asking  co¬ 
operation,  you  may  say  you  do  it  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore.” 

Ellen  responded  promptly  and  generously  to  this  appeal.  She 
had  a  circular  printed  and  sent  for  distribution  through  the  dio¬ 
ceses  of  the  different  states,  explaining  that,  since  the  project 
had  been  inaugurated  by  the  laity  in  Rome,  they  were  counted 
upon  to  continue  it  elsewhere.  The  letter  earnestly  requested 
that  someone  in  every  village  and  city  in  the  country  undertake, 
with  the  consent  of  the  pastor,  to  receive  names  and  contribu¬ 
tions  and  forward  them  either  to  Rev.  C.  I.  White,  Baltimore, 
or  to  Ellen  Ewing  Sherman  at  the  Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  and 
begged  all  to  begin  at  once  without  waiting  for  the  pastor  to  as¬ 
sume  the  burden.  It  was  to  be  a  concerted  Catholic  Action. 

Ellen  pleaded  warmly,  “Our  fellow  Catholics  throughout  the 
world  have  undertaken  to  celebrate  the  day  and  have  called  upon 
us  to  join  them.  Shall  we  be  cold  and  indifferent?  Shall  we  not 
rather  rise  simultaneously  children  of  a  common  Father — as  we 
are — and  by  our  offerings,  small  in  amount  though  they  may  be, 
give  such  a  testimony  as  shall  be  worthy  of  our  beloved  and  per¬ 
secuted  Pontiff  and  worthy  of  us  and  our  country?”  All  who 
were  willing  to  assist  were  asked  to  write  for  testimonial  cards, 
which  Ellen  had  ordered  engraved  from  C.  Hamilton  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Lithographers,  St.  Louis,  with  space  for  the  contributor  s 
name.  Ellen  had  also  hundreds  of  album-leaves  ready  to  be  sent 
to  the  parishes.  These  when  filled  were  to  be  sent  to  Rome  before 
the  end  of  March,  then  bound  in  separate  volumes  and  presented 
by  the  various  deputations  to  Pius  IX  when  he  received  the 
committee  in  special  audience  on  the  day  of  his  Golden  Jubilee. 
The  Roman  Committee  had  appointed  the  Marchioness  Seilussi, 
nee  Fitzgerald,  secretary  of  the  English-speaking  woild,  She 
has  I  believe  addressed  only  the  ladies  of  this  country.  Never¬ 
theless  the  work  is  not  confined  to  women  but  appeals  equally 
to  men  and  children,  to  all  who  are  blessed  in  being  members  of 
that  great  body  of  which  Christ  is  Head  and  whom  our  present 

Holy  Father  Pius  IX  represents.” 

Ellen  completely  lost  herself  in  the  work.  She  labored  far  into 
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the  night  for  weeks  and  months,  sending  out  and  answering  the 
vast  correspondence  entailed  by  the  collection  but,  labor  of  love 
that  it  was,  she  forgot  weariness  and  toiled  steadily  on  each  day, 
thinking  of  some  new  device  to  further  the  speed  and  accuracy 
of  the  tabulation,  that  the  album-leaves  might  be  ready  at  the 
appointed  time  to  send  to  the  Roman  Committee.  She  personally 
acknowledged  each  contribution  received,  the  humble  offerings 
of  the  poor  perhaps  more  warmly  than  the  many-figured  gifts 
of  the  rich.  Ellen  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  countrymen 
when  her  committee  took  the  sum  that  had  mounted  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  venerable 
and  saintly  Pope.  She  treasured  as  a  precious  memento  a  solid 
gold  rosary  with  a  relic  of  the  True  Cross  set  in  the  Crucifix, 
and  a  copy  of  Healy’s  portrait  of  Pius  IX  with  his  autographed 
blessing  which  the  Pontiff  sent  her  shortly  before  his  death  in 
1878  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude. 

Longing  for  repose  and  quiet  after  the  social  and  charitable 
rounds  of  another  Washington  season,  Ellen  returned  with  the 
children  to  her  St.  Louis  home  early  in  March,  1878.  It  was  de¬ 
lightful  to  relax  in  the  evenings  and  have  leisure  for  reading. 
''Please  dear  Cump,  send  me  William  Lecky’s  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  It  is  in  two  large  volumes  and  not  bound 
expensively.  We  find  our  knowledge  of  English  History  from 
the  period  of  the  first  George  distinctly  vague.” 

St.  Louis  was  pleasant  and  comfortable  until  early  summer, 
but  after  June  the  "streets  were  hot  and  dusty  and  the  air  filled 
with  limestone  dust.”  Ellen  longed  to  be  where  there  was  "more 
green  grass  and  where  she  could  be  secluded  from  incessant  city 
travel.  "Ellen  Cox  is  going  to  the  seashore  for  the  summer  and 
has  kindly  offered  Minnie  and  me  the  use  of  the  old  homestead. 
As  we  will  be  nearer  and  not  farther  from  you  and  the  drives 
and  walks  are  so  lovely  about  Lancaster,  I  think  the  children 
and  I  would  be  more  contented  there  than  elsewhere.  One  or 
other  of  the  children  will  want  to  be  with  you  and  Lancaster  is 
half  of  the  journey,  so  I  have  thankfully  accepted  Ellen’s  offer. 
Minnie  will  be  confined  again  about  the  last  of  June  and  I  would 
like  to  be  near  for  the  first  ten  days  or  so  to  relieve  her  of  anx- 
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iety  about  the  children.  She  is  leaving  May  15.  Tom’s  law  exam¬ 
ination  is  over  and  I  believe  he  is  well  satisfied  with  his  record.” 

A  few  days  later  seventeen-year-old  Rachel  was  much  com¬ 
plimented  to  be  the  one  chosen  to  spend  the  summer  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  her  father.  "She  is  overjoyed  with  the  idea  of  being 
with  you  and  the  anticipation  of  having  daily  rides  and  drives 
through  the  country,”  Ellen  wrote  May  13.  "I  have  told  her 
she  may  attend  early  Mass  on  Sundays  so  that  she  can  be  outdoors 
with  you  as  much  as  possible.  You  will  find  her  obedient  to  your 
wishes,  frank,  sincere  and  entirely  unaffected.  I  hope  she  will  be 
as  agreeable  to  you  as  she  has  been  to  me,  and  a  source  of  true 
joy  and  comfort.  We  are  attending  Tom’s  commencement  to¬ 
night  and  will  send  you  the  program.  He  intends  writing  you 
tomorrow.” 

Ellen  allowed  her  son  to  disclose  for  himself  how  momentous 
his  letter  was  to  be.  Tom  had  confided  to  his  mother  that  after¬ 
noon  the  intention,  which  he  had  kept  secret  these  many  months, 
to  become  a  priest  and  join  the  Society  of  Jesus.  To  see  her  son 
a  priest  was  the  dearest  wish  of  Ellen’s  heart  and  had  been  her 
prayer  for  years.  However,  the  religious  calling  was  too  sacred 
in  her  eyes  for  her  not  to  wish  that  every  test  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  vocation  be  made,  and  she  had  purposely  given  Tom  every 
opportunity  to  weigh  matters  well.  Knowing  how  ambitious 
Sherman’s  plans  were  for  Tom  and  how  keenly  he  would  feel 
the  sacrifice,  Ellen  waited  in  deepest  anxiety  for  her  husband  s 
response  to  Tom’s  letter.  It  was  not  long  in  coming.  Sherman 
was  completely  astounded  and  crushed,  he  could  see  only  the 
temporal  loss  of  a  brilliant  career  for  his  son,  and  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  chagrin  and  bitter  disappointment.  His  letter  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  answer.  Tom  was  sailing  in  June  to  begin  his  novitiate 
in  Roehampton,  England,  and  would  be  gone  two  years.  Ellen 
was  torn  with  grief  at  the  thought  of  parting. 

Nevertheless,  repressing  her  tears,  Ellen  tried  to  restore  her 
husband’s  courage  and  bravely  started  her  letter  May  25,  I  have 
just  received  your  letter  of  the  22nd  about  dear  Tom.  You  are 
right  in  concluding  that  no  one  has  influenced  him  to  come  to 
his  decision  or  to  even  entertain  the  thought  of  a  religious  life. 
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I  have  not  dared  to  interfere  with  anything  so  sacred — it  is  be¬ 
tween  his  soul  and  God.  Indeed  I  knew  nothing  of  it  until  his 
decision  was  made,  he  never  gave  me  a  hint  until  two  weeks  ago. 
My  first  thought  and  sympathy  were  for  you  and  still  are,  but 
I  feel  no  less  keenly  the  trial  of  parting.  Even  as  to  this  however, 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  will  be  less  separated  from  us  as  a 
priest  than  he  would  be  were  he  to  marry.  When  we  are  really 
old  and  the  world  loses  its  value  and  brilliancy  in  our  eyes  he 
will  be  near  to  offer  help  and  direction.” 

"I  know  the  terrible  disappointment  this  must  be  to  you,  but 
I  also  know  that  although  you  have  not  the  Catholic  faith  which 
makes  obedience  to  so  holy  a  call  a  solemn  duty,  nevertheless 
you  have  the  stern  principle  which  will  cause  you  eventually  to 
feel  that  Tom  must  act  according  to  his  convictions,  I  know 
dear  Cump,  you  feel  stunned  because  of  the  sudden  shock  but 
after  a  while  you  will  return  to  your  natural  kindness,  generosity 
and  justice.  We  would  willingly  offer  our  son’s  life  in  battle  for 
his  country.  In  his  belief  he  is  offering  his  life  in  a  higher  and 
holier  cause,  for  the  country  which  has  no  bounds,  that  he  and 
others  may  gain  entrance  therein.  Shall  we  thwart  him  or  de¬ 
preciate  what  he  holds  highest?  I  know  you  will  not,  you  are  too 
good  a  father.  There  is  not  a  waking  hour  in  which  I  do  not 
think  of  you  with  the  tenderest  and  the  most  heartfelt  sym¬ 
pathy,  but  I  look  beyond  the  dark  cloud  which  hangs  over  your 
spirits  to  the  glorious  sunshine  which  God  will  shed  upon  you 
in  recompense,  if  you  bear  this  trial  humbly  and  well.” 


CHAPTER  XXI 
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TELEGRAM  EARLY  TUESDAY  MORNING  JUNE  25,  1 878, 
brought  Ellen  the  relieving  assurance  that  "Dear  Minnie  is  over 
her  suffering  and  has  a  fine  little  boy.  He  has  been  baptized 
Thomas  William,  Jr.  I  am  anxious  to  reach  Lancaster  and  shall 
leave  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can  get  our  books  and  furniture 
packed.  I  shall  have  everything  ready  by  tomorrow  evening  ex¬ 
cept  the  odds  and  ends.  I  have  all  your  things  that  I  am  keeping 
as  souvenirs  carefully  boxed — the  swords,  your  wedding  suit  and 
hat,  the  hat  you  wore  at  Shiloh,  the  watch-chain  you  wore  so 
long  and  many,  many  things  of  yours,  for  your  children  and 
mine  and  for  our  children’s  children.  I  fear  you  are  lonely  dear 
Cump,  without  the  girls.  Come  out  to  Lancaster  and  see  us  as 
soon  as  you  can.  I  am  indeed  anxious  about  you,  but  I  keep  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  moving.  Cump  enjoys  it  and  we  are  having  the 
best  kind  of  weather.” 

The  homestead  witnessed  a  joyous  family  reunion  over  the 
Fourth.  The  advent  of  Sherman  from  Washington  brought 
something  of  old-time  gayety  for  several  weeks,  and  after  his 
departure  Ellen  and  Minnie  busied  themselves  with  the  baby  and 
household  tasks,  while  Cump  and  the  girls  rode  horseback  and 
made  the  side  lawn  a  lively  meeting  place  for  their  young  friends. 
Ellen  was  not  at  all  well  when  fall  brought  the  necessity  of  plan¬ 
ning  winter  quarters  and,  after  some  deliberation,  decided  to 
take  rooms  on  Paul  Street  in  Baltimore  and  pass  the  winter  there 
with  Rachel  and  Cump,  while  Lizzie  and  Elly  took  her  place 
in  Washington  society  with  their  father.  The  arrangement 
proved  a  happy  one.  Sherman  could  come  over  for  a  few  hours 
at  mid-day  and,  more  often  than  not,  the  girls  spent  the  week- 
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end  in  the  beautiful  old  cathedral  city.  "We  are  quite  contented 
and  think  we  shall  be  happy  reading  and  amusing  ourselves  with 
accounts  of  the  lively  events  in  Washington  when  the  season 
opens.  I  hope  you  can  come  over  some  evening  this  week  and 
take  us  to  see  ‘Diplomacy’  playing  at  the  Academy  of  Music.” 

Rachel  started  on  the  promised  trip  to  California  with  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Hayes  in  the  spring  of  1879,  and  Ellen  and 
Cumpy  rejoined  the  family  at  the  Ebbitt  House  in  Washington. 
However,  summer  was  a  trying  time  for  Ellen  in  her  failing 
health,  and  began  to  be  a  season  of  many  movings  from  one  re¬ 
sort  to  another  in  search  of  relief  from  recurring  attacks  of 
cardiac  asthma,  which  caused  Ellen  acute  discomfort  in  hot 
weather,  particularly  as  she  had  grown  quite  heavy  with  the 
passing  years.  June  and  July  passed  agreeably  at  the  Shelbourne 
Hotel  at  Atlantic  City.  Her  brother  Charley  and  his  wife  Vir¬ 
ginia  were  at  a  hotel  close  by.  "Do  come  down  soon.  I  am  sure 
you  will  enjoy  the  bathing  and  the  driving.  Tom  Ewing  is  here 
too.  When  you  come  bring  me  the  English  edition  of  Miss 
Strickland’s  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England ,  please.” 

August  saw  the  Shermans  established  in  a  favorite  summering 
place  with  them,  Oakland,  Maryland.  A  trip  to  Fort  Pendleton, 
only  fifteen  miles  distant,  made  a  pleasant  day’s  outing  for  the 
young  people.  Lieutenant  Alexander  M.  Thackara  of  the  Navy 
— a  graduate  of  Annapolis  and  some  ten  years  Elly’s  senior — 
was  her  invariable  and  attentive  escort.  With  the  children  gone 
on  frequent  picnics,  Ellen  found  ample  time  for  reading.  "Lizzie 
and  I  spend  much  of  our  time  reading  Green’s  recent  book,  the 
History  of  the  English  People  (Harper  Brothers  1878),”  she  in¬ 
formed  her  husband  August  9,  1879.  "Please  get  me  from  the 
Congressional  Library  an  ancient  work,  the  Correspondence  or 
Papers  of  the  Paston  Family.  It  would  probably  be  a  late  edition. 
We  are  anxious  to  have  it  to  read  with  Green’s  History.  The 
Pastons  wrote  about  the  time  of  Henry  VII  or  the  reign  before. 
Cumpy  has  met  congenial  playmates  and  is  outdoors  all  the  time. 
He  is  a  splendid  rider  and  is  over  at  Fort  Pendleton  today  with 
Elly  and  Lieutenant  Thackara.” 

Sherman  was  himself  too  fond  of  reading  not  to  indulge  Ellen 
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in  every  request  she  made  for  books.  A  fortnight  later  she  was 
asking  for  more.  "'Colonel  Audenried  said  he  would  get  Symond’s 
History  of  the  Renaissance  for  the  Headquarters  library.  I  wish 
he  would  mail  us  the  volume  The  Revival  of  Literature .  Please 
send  me  one  volume  of  the  Spectator  either  from  your  library  or 
the  Congressional.  Many  thanks  for  the  Paston  letters.” 

General  Sherman  wrote  that  he  had  rented  a  house  on  15  th 
Street  near  H.  Ellen  wanted  to  leave  Oakland  early  in  September 
for  the  Capital,  to  select  carpets  and  furnishings  and  have  the 
house  ready  for  occupancy  before  paying  Minnie  a  visit  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  She  was  also  going  to  stop  over  for  a  few  days  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  attend  a  fair  which  the  Catholics  of  the  city  were  to 
hold  for  Archbishop  Purcell.  A  serious  financial  disaster  was 
clouding  his  last  years.  Zealous  shepherd  of  his  flock,  he  had  spent 
almost  all  the  fifty  years  of  his  episcopacy  organizing  schools, 
orphanages  and  hospitals  and  devoting  himself  to  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  the  diocese.  He  left  the  temporal  matters  in  the  hands 
of  his  brother,  Father  Edward  Purcell.  The  latter  reluctantly 
accepted  the  trust  of  various  Catholics  in  the  diocese  who,  mis¬ 
trustful  of  the  unstable  banks,  entreated  him  to  take  charge  of 
their  funds.  Following  the  panic  of  1873,  accumulated  interest 
made  it  impossible  for  the  Archbishop  to  meet  the  people’s  sud¬ 
den  demand  for  their  money  and  the  failure,  for  which  the 
brothers  could  hardly  be  held  responsible,  completely  crushed 
the  remaining  years  of  their  lives.  The  disaster  aroused  Ellen  s 
deep  sympathy  and  compassion  for  Archbishop  Purcell.  She 
showed  her  loyalty  and  friendship  in  countless  ways  for  the 
Archbishop,  who  had  hastened  to  the  Ewings’  side  whenever  his 
spiritual  ministrations  were  needed.  Not  only  did  Ellen  intend 
taking  a  generous  purse  to  the  Cincinnati  fair  (  I  think  of 
spending  three  hundred  dollars  as  I  wish  to  pay  that  compliment 
and  kindness  to  the  dear  old  Archbishop  whose  head  is  going 
down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave”),  but  when  her  husband  was  in 
Cincinnati  in  September  she  wrote  the  General  asking  him  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  Archbishop  likewise.  Cump,  when  you 
are  in  Cincinnati  it  would  be  a  great  and  gracious  act  to  call  on 
Archbishop  Purcell  and  I  hope  you  will  do  so.  The  dear  old 
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man  lacks  sympathy  from  a  great  many  because  he  was  so  warm 
a  friend  to  the  government  during  the  war  and  expressed  his 
Union  sentiments  so  boldly  then  and  since.” 

Elly’s  engagement  to  Lieutenant  Thackara  was  announced 
shortly  before  Ellen’s  departure.  With  Elly  to  be  a  spring  bride 
and  Rachel  making  her  debut  in  the  autumn,  Ellen  found  plenty 
to  keep  her  cheerfully  busy.  Rachel  was  eighteen,  an  auburn 
blonde,  pretty  and  vivacious.  Ellen  gave  an  afternoon  dancing 
party  for  her  coming-out,  then,  leaving  Lizzie  as  capable  hostess 
in  her  absence,  started  on  her  gracious  errand  to  Cincinnati. 
Minnie  was  expecting  her  fourth  child  about  Christmas,  and 
after  a  week’s  stay  in  the  Queen  city,  Ellen  with  maternal  inter¬ 
est  hastened  to  be  with  her.  “Philemon  is  to  be  godfather  and  I 
am  to  be  godmother,”  Ellen  announced  in  a  hurried  note  she 
sent  her  husband  December  26. 

Ellen  returned  to  Washington  after  New  Year’s.  Even  for  the 
Sherman  household,  the  winter  was  unusually  gay,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  Lizzie  bore  the  burden  of  presiding  at  the  more  formal 
functions,  and  the  three  girls  relieved  their  delicate  mother  of 
the  tedium  of  making  and  receiving  calls  and  left  her  free  to 
devote  herself  whole-heartedly  to  charitable  work.  Her  frail 
strength  forced  her  to  choose  definitely  between  worldliness  and 
works  of  mercy,  and  she  gladly  surrendered  her  place  in  society 
to  take  active  part  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Ladies  of 
Charity.  St.  Matthew’s  Church  was  quite  close  to  the  Sherman 
home,  and  Ellen  immediately  identified  herself  with  it.  She  was 
a  devoted  and  efficient  president  of  the  Altar  Society,  and  her 
memory  must  have  often  gone  back  to  childhood  days,  when  she 
started  away  from  the  house  in  the  early  morning  to  arrange 
flowers  on  the  altar  for  Mass  and  returned  home  laden  with  altar 
linens  to  be  laundered  meticulously  whenever  possible  by  her 
own  hands. 

To  encourage  Catholic  writers  and  publishers  was  another  of 
Ellen’s  favorite  forms  of  Church  service.  She  bought  all  their 
published  books  and  distributed  them  by  the  dozens.  Maurice 
Francis  Egan,  poet  and  litterateur  and  afterwards  the  distin- 
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guished  minister  to  Denmark  during  the  World  War,  spent  Sun¬ 
day  after  Sunday  as  a  young  man  at  the  Sherman  home,  meeting 
Ellen  at  St.  Matthew’s  after  Mass  and  walking  home  through 
the  gardens  with  her.  He  eagerly  accepted  her  helpful  criticism 
and  leaned  upon  her  advice  and  encouragement.  She  never  tired 
listening  while  he  read  his  manuscript  and  poems  and  he  loved  to 
tell  in  after  years  that  her  discriminating  literary  taste  and  in¬ 
telligent  counsel  were  of  incalculable  assistance  to  him. 

However,  Ellen’s  chief  interest  that  winter  was  work  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  whom  famine  had  reduced  to  a 
pitiable  state  of  desolation  and  starvation.  Ellen  toiled  tirelessly 
in  their  behalf,  arranging  entertainments  and  sending  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  Ireland.  A  dramatic  entertainment  given  at  the  Odd 
Fellows  Hall,  February  24,  "after  all  the  expenses  were  paid 
netted  just  two  dollars  less  than  twelve-hundred  dollars,”  Ellen 
stated  in  her  report.  "Mrs.  Astor  and  Mrs.  Lord  of  New  York 
were  in  Washington  at  the  time  and  each  gave  one-hundred 
dollars.  I  sent  this  twelve-hundred  dollars  on  the  eighth  of  March 
in  two  drafts,  one  of  eight-hundred  to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  F.  J. 
McCormick,  Bishop  of  Achoney,  County  Mayo  and  one  of  four- 
hundred  to  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Logue,  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  County 
Donegal.  Since  I  began  my  work  for  the  poor  in  Ireland  I  have 
received,  recorded,  acknowledged  and  sent  four-thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  Besides  the  two  Bishops  already  named,  to  whom  I  have 
sent  more  than  once,  I  have  sent  various  sums  to  other  Bishops, 
Sisters  and  individuals  who  have  applied  to  me.  All  this  money 
has  thus  gone  through  direct  channels  to  the  most  suffering 
poor,  to  those  who  have  been  living  on  one  meal  a  day  of  Indian 
meal  and  water,  who  lie  on  straw  beds  or  stone  floors  suffering 
from  the  fever  of  famine,  not  a  bed  under  them,  not  a  six- 
pennyworth  of  marketable  furniture  and  not  an  ounce  of  sus¬ 
tenance  in  the  house  except  the  drink  of  milk  and  mug  of  tea 
which  the  only  comfortable  farmer  in  the  townland  had  given. 
The  potatoes  are  all  out,  there  is  not  a  bag  of  meal  to  be  had  on 
credit — nothing  to  do  but  beg  or  starve.  The  prayers  of  these 
dear,  patient,  suffering  people  will  bring  down  blessings  upon 
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all  those  who  have  extended  a  hand  to  their  relief.”  Prophetic 
words  for  herself,  for  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  these  grateful 
people  followed  Ellen  through  life  and  beyond  death. 

Motherlike,  Ellen  was  able  in  the  midst  of  many  duties  to  find 
time  to  shop  with  the  girls  for  Elly’s  wedding  trousseau. 
Eleanor’s  marriage  to  Lieutenant  Thackara  was  to  be  at  home, 
Wednesday  evening,  May  5,  1880.  Again  the  gowns  were  or¬ 
dered  from  Worth,  in  Paris,  and  exquisitely-made  linens  from 
the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  The  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  by  Monsignor  Chapelle,  Pastor  of  St.  Matthew’s  Church 
(later  archbishop  of  New  Orleans) ,  and  was  witnessed  by  rela¬ 
tives,  intimate  friends,  President  Hayes  and  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy;  and  the  reception  which  followed  was  attended 
by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  and  women  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Elly  made  a  charming  picture  of  girlish  beauty  and  fresh¬ 
ness,  dressed  in  creamy  white  satin  trimmed  with  seeds  pearls  on 
real  lace.  She  carried  a  bouquet  of  orange  blossoms  and  lilies-of- 
the-valley  in  the  silver-filigreed  holder  that  Henry  Clay  had 
given  her  mother  as  a  wedding  present  thirty  years  before. 

Ellen  spent  June  1880  with  Lizzie  and  Cumpy  at  St.  Cather¬ 
ine’s,  Canada.  Arriving  in  advance  of  the  summer  colony,  she 
found  there  the  seclusion  she  loved  and  a  chance  to  relax,  free 
from  the  observation  which  had  grown  so  wearisome.  When  the 
hotel  became  filled  with  guests,  Ellen  sought  retreat  in  the  de¬ 
lightful  mountain  resort  at  Altoona,  Pennsylvania.  Tom  wrote 
in  August  that  he  would  sail  from  Liverpool  on  the  White  Star 
liner  Germanic  and,  after  spending  a  day  or  two  in  New  York, 
had  permission  to  visit  his  parents  before  going  to  Woodstock, 
Maryland,  for  his  course  in  Philosophy.  Ellen  was  not  equal  to 
the  task  of  opening  her  Washington  home  for  him  and  sent  Tom 
word  August  13  to  have  a  day’s  visit  in  Washington  with  his 
father  "and  then  the  two  of  you  can  come  out  and  have  a  visit 
with  us  here,”  she  planned  happily.  "I  think  I  shall  stay  here  till 
the  middle  of  September  before  going  to  Minnie’s.  I  am  anxious 
to  see  her  and  my  heart  yearns  to  be  with  the  children.  Elly  and 
Mr.  Thackara  have  a  room  engaged  at  the  hotel  and  will  be  here 
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by  the  time  you  come.  It  will  be  delightful  to  have  you  all  and 
we  shall  look  for  you  Monday  at  four  o’clock.” 

Returning  to  Washington  in  September,  Ellen  resumed  her 
work  for  the  needy,  alternated  with  visits  to  the  girls  whenever 
a  new  grandchild  called  her  to  their  side.  By  the  summer  of  1882, 
Minnie  had  five  children  and  Elly  one.  With  so  many  grandchil¬ 
dren  to  entertain,  Ellen  could  think  of  no  happier  way  to  spend 
the  hot  months  than  to  rent  a  country  place  in  Oakland,  Mary¬ 
land,  roomy  enough  to  house  the  entire  family  and  hold  a  re¬ 
union.  Lizzie  and  she  went  down  in  mid-June  to  help  get  it  in 
readiness.  Well  over  the  summer  moving,  with  everything  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  comfort  of  each  member  of  the  family,  Ellen  sat 
on  the  wide  verandah  and  dreamed  her  old  dream  of  a  small 
home  as  a  refuge  from  the  social  life  of  Washington.  "Ever  since 
the  war  began,  I  have  lived  so  in  a  crowd  that  I  feel  as  if  I  must 
have  a  quiet  chimney-corner  which  I  cannot  have  in  Washing¬ 
ton — your  rank  and  acquaintance  and  the  habits  of  visiting  and 
the  customs  of  the  place  preclude  it.  I  have  no  skill  in  drawing 
but  I  am  sending  you  an  idea  of  a  house  I  should  like  to  build 
on  the  corner  of  the  Sherman  Place,  south  of  Minnie.  A  frame 
cottage  with  little  or  no  carpeting,  the  least  furniture,  but  room 
and  seclusion  with  the  children  to  come  and  go  and  where  I  can 
see  something  growing  and  blooming  and  the  birds  flying  about. 
Of  course  I  want  it  only  for  a  summer  residence  and  for  a  place 
to  keep  my  things — ladies  always  say  'things’ — which  encumber 
any  other  place  and  for  which  we  do  not  have  room  at  the  15  th 
Street  house.  Many  thanks  for  the  volumes  of  Ruskin  s  Works 
which  came  safely.” 

But  Ellen  had  wandered  far  afield  from  her  present  surround¬ 
ings  and  came  back  in  happy  contentment  to  the  present  cot¬ 
tage,  "It  is  purely  a  summer  country  place  but  it  has  many 
advantages.  The  trees  are  not  yet  in  full  foliage,  but  it  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  pleasure  to  see  them  unfold.  I  am  sure  you  will  like  it,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  rural  drawbacks.  I  want  to  give  the  girls  a 
change  of  air  and  a  rest  from  housekeeping,  and  feel  thankful 
to  have  the  means  to  entertain  them  as  my  dear  Father  and 
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Mother  used  to  entertain  me  and  my  children  for  months  and 
years  at  a  time.  The  Fitches  and  Thackaras  will  be  here  for  the 
Fourth  of  July.  What  about  fireworks?” 

It  was  a  joyous  family  gathering  the  Fourth  of  July,  1882, 
on  the  cottage  verandah,  with  talk  and  laughter  over  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  antics  and  gleeful  enjoyment  of  the  fireworks  General 
Sherman  had  brought  in  abundance.  Minnie’s  small  Kate — not 
quite  two — was  a  pretty,  curly-haired  child  with  the  "light  of 
heaven  in  her  blue  eyes,”  her  grandmother  would  say.  Devoted 
to  Ellen  and  tired  after  a  busy  day  gathering  daisies  and  assort¬ 
ing  them  on  the  porch  floor,  Kate  sat  on  her  chair  close  to 
Grandma  with  a  doll  hugged  in  her  arms,  assuring  it  softly 
that  the  fireworks  were  pretty  and  would  not  hurt  dolly.  Then 
she  went  to  sleep  and  fell  from  her  chair  and  wakened  with  the 
exclamation,  "Oh,  doodness!”  and  laughingly  the  General  caught 
his  grandchild  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  to  bed.  Baby  Maria 
Fitch  was  lying  in  her  cradle  smiling  in  her  dreams,  and  he 
leaned  his  tall  form  over  her  for  a  light  kiss  before  tiptoeing  out 
of  the  room. 

Tom  came  up  from  Woodstock  August  2  to  find  both  chil¬ 
dren  desperately  sick  with  cholera  infantum,  so  very  ill  that 
the  general,  who  had  returned  to  Washington,  was  telegraphed 
to  send  out  a  physician  immediately.  In  a  trembling  hand  he 
penciled  a  hasty  message  on  the  dispatch  and  sent  it  over  to  Doc¬ 
tor  Norris.  Heroically  Doctor  Norris  and  the  town  doctor 
worked  over  the  children,  but  in  less  than  two  weeks  Minnie’s 
arms  were  empty,  without  her  babies  "Tate  and  Ria,”  and 
Ellen  was  comforting  the  broken-hearted  parents  with  words 
and  deeds  that  came  with  so  much  understanding  compassion 
from  her  own  grieving  heart. 

For  a  few  months  in  the  fall,  Ellen  opened  her  Garrison 
Avenue  home  in  St.  Louis  to  be  close  to  Minnie  in  her  sorrow. 
The  Fitches  were  living  in  Cote  Brilliante  in  the  roomy  farm¬ 
house  belonging  to  General  Sherman,  which  Minnie  had  named 
Sherman  Place.  It  was  but  a  short  drive  from  town,  and  mother 
and  daughter  were  thus  often  together. 

Seven-year-old  Willy  and  small  Eleanor  Fitch,  "Grandma’s 
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sunbeam/’  reveled  in  frequent  trips  to  Grandmother’s  and, 
after  she  returned  to  Washington,  shared  equally  in  spending 
months  at  a  time  with  her  there. 

In  June,  1883,  General  Charles  Ewing,  whom  the  family 
continued  fondly  to  call  "Uncle  Charley,”  was  attacked  by 
pneumonia.  Although  only  forty-eight,  Charley’s  health  had 
failed  from  overwork  and  strain,  and  he  was  unable  to  resist 
the  ravages  of  the  disease.  In  May,  1873,  Archbishop  Bayley 
had  named  him  head  of  the  Indian  Bureau  as  Catholic  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Indian  affairs  in  America.  He  prepared  and  filed 
petitions  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  transfer  to 
the  Catholic  Church  of  the  thirty  Indian  agencies  which  had 
formerly  been  in  Catholic  hands  and  had  been  placed  by  the 
government  under  the  control  of  different  Protestant  denom¬ 
inations.  After  years  of  unremitting  and  complicated  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings — which  he  undertook  entirely  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  without  personal  compensation — Charley’s  labors  were  re¬ 
warded  by  recognition  from  the  government  of  the  rights  of 
freedom  of  worship  for  the  Indians.  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius 
IX  crowned  General  Charles  Ewing’s  work  among  the  Indians 
by  creating  him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
June  1,  1877. 

Charley’s  illness  quickly  became  critical.  Rev.  John  J. 
Murphy,  S.J.,  administered  the  Last  Sacraments  and  on  the 
20th  of  June  he  breathed  his  last,  a  splendid  gentleman  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  buried  from  St.  Aloysius 
Church,  Washington. 

General  Sherman  would  be  sixty-four  in  February,  1884 
the  official  age  for  retirement — but  chose  to  turn  over  his  com¬ 
mand  to  General  Sheridan  in  November,  1883,  and  returned 
with  his  family  at  that  time  to  St.  Louis  to  await  retirement. 
Ellen  preceded  him  and  was  immediately  absoibed  in  the  en¬ 
grossing  task  of  making  the  Garrison  Avenue  house  cheery  and 
homelike.  "We  are  nearly  settled,”  she  wrote  October  12,  "the 
furniture  is  all  in,  the  paintings  and  mirrors  hung  and  now  we 
are  waiting  for  a  man  to  put  up  the  curtains. 

In  November  Minnie  went  over  to  New  York  for  a  month, 
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and  Ellen  smilingly  bade  her  daughter  be  at  ease  about  the 
children,  as  she  would  see  they  were  well  cared  for.  Both  Willy 
and  Eleanor  Fitch  were  in  boarding  school,  Willy  with  the 
Christian  Brothers  and  Eleanor  with  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Sis¬ 
ter  Lucina  and  Sister  Blanch  who  had  taught  her  mother.  They 
spent  Sundays  with  their  grandmother.  While  visiting  her  the 
second  Sunday,  Eleanor  was  taken  ill  with  diphtheria  and  scar¬ 
let  fever.  The  house  had  to  be  put  in  quarantine  and  many  par¬ 
ties  and  dinners  the  General  was  preparing  to  give  were  hastily 
canceled.  However,  Ellen  would  not  hear  of  recalling  Minnie, 
but,  taking  the  sick  child  into  her  own  bed,  nursed  her 
devotedly.  Tossing  restlessly  beneath  the  covering  one  day, 
Eleanor  ‘'felt  something  hard  under  one  of  the  pillows  and 
when  I  asked  Grandmother  what  it  was,  she  answered  after 
some  hesitation  that  it  was  the  sergeant’s  uniform  of  her  Willy 
which  she  had  kept  under  her  pillow  in  a  fresh  slip  ever  since 
he  had  died.”  Willy  Fitch  also  bore  witness  to  his  grandmother’s 
devotion  to  Willy’s  memory.  A  few  days  after  the  above- 
mentioned  incident,  Ellen  took  her  grandson  into  her  sitting- 
room,  locked  the  door,  and  tried  Willy’s  sergeant’s  uniform  on 
him — looked  at  him  a  moment,  then  hugged  the  boy  close,  so 
like  was  he  to  her  own  son. 

Everyone  loved  the  St.  Louis  home — the  broad  stairway,  the 
well-proportioned  rooms.  The  family  gathered  happily  around 
the  piano  in  the  evening  and  begged  Ellen  to  sing.  To  her  hus¬ 
band’s  ear  no  one  ever  performed  as  beautifully — she  sang 
softly  now — but  there  was  the  old-time  lilt  to  her  voice  when 
she  sang,  while  he  smoked,  his  favorite  Scotch  ballads  "High¬ 
land  Mary”  and  "Jock  of  Hazel-Dean.”  His  invariable  com¬ 
ment  was,  "None  of  the  girls  can  play  and  sing  as  sweetly  as 
you,  Ellen.” 

Then  the  group  would  draw  their  chairs  close  and  listen 
attentively  while  someone  read  aloud.  They  were  all  fond  of 
Shakespeare  and  Dickens,  but  Sherman  read  and  re-read 
Thackeray.  Ellen  liked  Thackeray  but  thought  him  too  satirical. 
By  preference  Sherman  chose  Robert  Burns  for  poetry,  and 
Ellen  was  charmed  by  the  rich  music  of  Tom  Moore  and  the 
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Irish  ballads.  The  General  smiled  and  his  eyes  twinkled  over 
wit  and  humor,  but  Ellen  rocked  with  delighted  laughter.  The 
children  listened  for  the  merry  peals  and  loved  to  watch  her 
wipe  away  the  tears.  Ellen  was  so  comfortable  and  cheery  a 
person  and  the  grandchildren  found  her  soft  shoulder  a  secure 
place  to  cuddle  against.  Besides,  there  was  the  fragrant  scent 
of  eau  de  cologne  lingering  there. 

In  her  later  days  Ellen  dressed  with  almost  nun-like  sim¬ 
plicity,  but  with  extreme  neatness  and  personal  care.  Her  maid 
brushed  her  abundant  brown  hair  until  it  shone.  She  wore 
nightcaps  until  she  died,  because  she  said  they  kept  her  hair 
glossy  and  unbroken — handmade  ones  with  hand  embroidery 
and  sometimes  edged  with  real  lace  and  tied  under  her  smooth 
chin.  Her  collars  and  cuffs  were  spotless — linen  for  day,  ex¬ 
quisite  real-lace  for  evenings.  She  loved  the  fragrance  of  eau 
de  cologne  as  she  loved  flowers,  and  kept  lovely  crystal  bottles 
of  the  imported  toilet  water  on  her  dressing  table.  A  dainty 
woman  was  Ellen,  who  believed  good-grooming  was  an  essential 
requisite  for  a  gentlewoman,  but  there  was  nothing  of  the  be¬ 
jewelled,  frivolous  lady  about  her. 

Ellen  and  her  husband  were  extremely  fond  of  the  theatre. 
They  considered  the  elevation  of  the  stage  an  important  element 
in  the  welfare  of  society  and  attended  opera  and  drama  with 
the  most  intense  pleasure.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  operas  capti¬ 
vated  the  audiences  of  the  Eighties  and  Nineties  with  their  droll¬ 
ery  and  frolicksome  music,  none  more  than  the  General  and 
Ellen.  His  enjoyment  of  the  performance,  Sherman  said,  was 
more  than  half  due  to  the  contagion  of  his  wife’s  laugh.  Nor 
was  their  pleasure  in  the  theatre  limited  to  the  acting.  The 
Shermans  delighted  in  entertaining  the  actors  and  actresses  in 
their  home.  Ada  Rehan,  Joseph  Jefferson,  John  Drew,  Augustin 
Daly,  John  McCullough,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ‘'Billy”  Florence,  silent 
Edwin  Booth  and  chatty  Barrett — the  aristocrats  of  the  stage — 
were  seen  evening  after  evening  at  the  Sherman  table  whenever 
they  were  playing  in  the  same  town.  But  the  most  cordially  wel¬ 
comed  of  all  was  the  most  beloved  actress  of  the  time,  Mary 
Anderson,  whose  grace  and  voice,  clear  as  a  bell,  charmed  her 
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listeners  here  and  abroad.  A  devout  Catholic,  Miss  Anderson’s 
convent-breeding  showed  in  her  good  manners  and  the  splen¬ 
did  poise  of  her  daily  life.  At  the  very  height  of  her  success, 
Miss  Anderson  retired  from  the  stage  to  become  the  wife  of 
Antonio  F.  de  Navarro  and  has  been  living  quietly  in  England 
ever  since.  The  gracious  lady  whose  parents  Sherman  had  known 
in  the  California  days,  has  sent  her  own  memories  of  the 
family  (May  21,  1935). 

GENERAL  AND  MRS.  SHERMAN 

"Ellen  Ewing  Sherman  was  so  real  a  person,  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  recollect  her.  She  was  the  epitome  of  motherliness 
and  kindness,  and  a  fervent  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Though  General  Sherman  was  not  of  her  faith,  he  was  tolerant, 
practical  and  generous  in  helping  her  to  bring  up  their  children 
as  Catholics.  Minnie  and  Lizzie  were  saintly;  Elly  and  Rachel 
too  were  solid  in  their  faith;  Tom,  as  is  known,  became  a  priest. 
General  Sherman  wrote  me  many  letters  about  Tom.  He  did  not 
wish  him  to  be  a  priest  and  asked  me  to  dissuade  him  and  to  get 
Catholic  friends  in  Rome  to  do  likewise.  He  was  the  eldest  son; 
the  General  wished  him  to  take  part  in  the  great  future  of 
America  and  felt  that  as  a  priest  his  son’s  life  would  be  lost,  that 
was  his  point.  More  than  ever  he  mourned  the  boy  he  had  buried 
beside  the  Mississippi.  There  was  nothing  bitter  or  hard  against 
Catholicity  in  his  letters  to  me.  Naturally  I  was  on  Tom’s  side 
and  did  not  try  to  dissuade  him,  or  interfere  in  any  way  in  so 
vital  a  call  and  decision.  Tom  became  an  excellent  priest,  and 
I  heard  nothing  further  from  the  General  on  the  subject. 

"Mrs.  Sherman  was  a  helpmate  in  every  sense  to  her  famous 
husband.  In  his  position  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Army,  she  was  an  ideal  hostess  at  their  large  official  recep¬ 
tions.  The  first  of  these  to  which  I  went,  was  after  I  had  been 
acting  Juliet;  my  Mother  and  I  came  in  late  and  simply  dressed. 
I  was  only  sixteen  and  while  waiting  to  be  announced,  felt  nerv¬ 
ous  at  the  thought  of  entering  among  so  many  gorgeously 
dressed  and  be- jewelled  Ambassadresses,  and  the  elite  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  But  common  sense  (the  best  of  friends  on  all  occasions) 
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told  me  that  these  people  were  more  bent  upon  themselves  than 
on  me,  and  probably  would  not  even  know  that  I  was  there — so 
why  be  nervous?  The  affectionate  welcome  given  us  by  General 
and  Mrs.  Sherman  made  the  reception  a  very  agreeable  affair, 
and  the  memory  of  it  has  helped  me  over  many  a  formal  party. 

"Mrs.  Sherman  was  ideal  in  her  home,  keeping  everything 
very  pleasant  and  orderly.  I  enjoyed  going  there,  sitting  by  the 
General  at  meals  and  hearing  him  discourse  on  every  kind  of 
subject,  on  all  of  which  he  threw  new  lights.  Mrs.  Sherman  was 
as  eager  and  enthusiastic  a  listener  as  I.  She  was  from  the  first 
solicitous  lest  I  should  over-work;  during  all  these  years  I  have 
treasured  a  book  she  gave  me  which  she  affectionately  inscribed, 
the  title  of  which  is  Wear  and  Tear.  I  have  often  read  it  with 
benefit.  Mrs.  Sherman  was  a  home-lover,  her  influence  made  her 
family  home-lovers  too.  Hers  was  an  unobstrusive,  gentle,  very 
sweet  but  powerful  influence;  it  was  founded  on  her  Catholic 
belief,  and  stood  only  for  what  was  highest  and  best. 

"General  Sherman  was  the  most  striking  person  I  have  ever 
met.  My  art  has  given  me  the  privilege  of  meeting  most  of  the 
eminent  people  of  my  time,  from  Royalties  down,  but  none 
have  been  quite  as  splendid  as  that  tall,  slender,  erect  and  rugged 
soldier,  with  eyes  like  the  Thracian  eagle,  and  fearlessness  and 
courage  in  his  looks,  his  words  and  gestures.  His  presence  was 
an  inspiration:  he  stands  quite  apart  in  my  memory.  Yet  the 
banner  held  by  Ellen  Ewing  Sherman  bore  a  still  nobler  blazon 
than  the  banner  flown  so  gallantly  by  the  General,  for  her 
standard  waved  Heavenwards.” 

Ellen’s  standard  waved  Heavenwards,  wafted  by  her  prayers. 
Her  feet  were  planted  firmly  upon  the  earth,  but  her  eyes  were 
ever  fixed  on  the  stars.  Morning  after  morning  she  knelt  at  Mass, 
frequently  she  received  the  Sacraments.  Deep  as  was  her  interest 
in  the  classic  writers,  her  inspiration  was  from  spiritual  reading. 
She  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  knew  her 
Thomas  a  Kempis  almost  by  heart.  The  Devout  Life  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  was  the  pattern  by  which  she  strove  to  shape 
her  life.  Ellen  had  a  childlike  love  and  confidence  in  the  Blessed 
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Virgin,  her  rosary  was  always  in  her  pocket  and  she  loved  to  say 
it  and  meditate  on  the  mysteries.  She  had  a  great  devotion  to 
St.  Joseph.  Uncompromising  in  her  attitude  towards  right  and 
wrong,  Ellen  was  most  severe  in  her  judgment  of  herself,  and 
kind  and  charitable  always  in  her  conversation,  truest  sign  of 
genuine  spirituality.  The  key  to  her  inner  joy  and  calm  was  her 
friendship  with  God.  She  lived  to  glorify  God  and  make  men 
happy,  and  that,  in  the  words  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna — is  the 
secret  of  joy. 

Sunday  was  the  most  perfect  day  of  all  to  the  Shermans. 
Everyone  was  up  early  for  Mass,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  the  home  circle.  At  noon  a  family  dinner  of  turkey 
or  roast  beef  was  served  in  a  masterly  style  by  the  General  with 
the  Scotch  compliment,  "It’s  nae  so  bad.”  The  dinner  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  games,  checkers,  cards,  croquet — but  no  reading  to 
one’s  self  on  Sunday — everyone  must  make  the  hours  pass  pleas¬ 
antly  for  the  rest. 

The  same  charitable  deeds  continued  in  St.  Louis.  Traveling 
priests,  reverently  welcomed  at  the  house  no  matter  how  poor, 
found  their  clothing  neatly  mended  and  worn  garments  re¬ 
placed  when  next  they  unpacked  their  bags.  Even  Coadjutor 
Bishop  Ryan — proverbially  shabby,  so  generous  was  he  in  giving 
away  his  clothes — Ellen  took  for  a  drive  one  afternoon  while 
she  left  Minnie  with  his  housekeeper  to  find  out  the  Bishop’s 
needs  and  spend  the  next  few  hours  deftly  mending  and  darn¬ 
ing.  Ellen’s  wardrobe  was  open  to  all.  No  ragged  children  or 
their  mothers  ever  came  to  the  house,  and  their  number  was 
legion,  that  she  did  not  open  wide  her  wardrobe  doors  and  liter¬ 
ally  empty  the  cupboard. 

The  pleasant  home  life  in  St.  Louis  was  broken  when  Minnie 
and  her  husband  moved  to  Edgewood  near  Pittsburgh  in  the 
summer  of  1885.  Elly  was  living  in  Bryn  Mawr  and,  to  be 
near  the  two  girls,  the  Shermans  sold  their  Garrison  Avenue 
house  in  St.  Louis  in  1886  and  went  to  New  York.  They  lived 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  for  two  years,  and  Ellen  was  thus 
able  to  stay  with  her  daughters  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  Thack- 
aras  had  built  a  beautiful  home  in  Bryn  Mawr,  "Rosemont,”  a 
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charming  place  with  the  country  freshness  that  appealed  so 
strongly  to  Ellen.  Mr.  Thackara  was  devoted  to  his  mother-in- 
law  and  would  meet  her  at  the  station  with  his  carriage  and 
make  her  the  most  welcome  of  guests.  Mr.  Fitch  had  settled  his 
family  in  a  big  house  in  Edgewood  set  in  twelve  acres  of  ground 
to  please  Minnie,  who  was  as  great  a  lover  of  open  space  as 
Ellen. 

Cump  was  at  Yale  and  Tom,  well  on  his  way  to  the  priest¬ 
hood,  was  teaching  English  and  Rhetoric  at  Detroit  University. 
Ellen  often  took  lodging  in  a  house  opposite  his  room  in  the 
college,  for  the  simple  pleasure  it  afforded  her  to  be  thus  near, 
and  always  her  hands  were  busy  with  the  magnificent  set  of 
vestments  she  and  the  girls  were  making  for  his  ordination.  Tom 
had  permission  from  his  superior  to  run  over  at  least  once  a  day 
between  classes  while  his  mother  was  staying  in  Detroit. 

Either  Lizzie  or  Rachel  was  always  with  their  father;  he 
would  go  nowhere  without  one  of  the  girls.  No  church-goer 
himself,  the  General’s  first  thought  (Lizzie  said),  upon  entering 
a  strange  place  was  to  find  the  nearest  Catholic  church  and  the 
time  of  Mass,  then  try  to  be  as  conveniently  near  the  church 
as  possible  for  his  daughter’s  sake.  His  religious  beliefs  were  an 
enigma  to  outsiders,  but  his  children  knew  them  well.  "Father 
could  not  believe  in  Catholic  Dogma  but  firmly  believed  and 
lived  by  Catholic  morality.” 

There  was  the  happiest  of  family  reunions  at  the  Thackaras’ 
the  Christmas  of  1887.  Rosemont  was  alight  as  the  carriage 
drove  up  over  the  creaking  snow  to  the  holly-wreathed  door¬ 
way.  Eleanor  and  the  children  were  waiting  with  arms  out¬ 
stretched  to  meet  their  dear  ones,  not  a  face  missing  in  the  whole 
circle.  However,  Ellen  was  very  sick  when  she  left  Rosemont  for 
Edgewood.  She  wrote  Sherman  from  Minnie’s,  January  11,  1888, 
"But  for  the  kind  care  of  Mont  [Mr.  Thackara]  in  Philadelphia 
and  Will  at  Edgewood  I  could  not  have  made  the  trip.  I  have 
great  hopes  of  improvement  now  that  the  weather  is  good. 
Rachel  takes  excellent  care  of  me  and  dear  Minnie  and  Will 
and  the  children  are  all  extremely  attentive  and  kind.” 

Instead  of  improving  as  she  had  hoped,  Ellen  became  steadily 
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worse  and  decided  she  must  return  to  New  York.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  when¬ 
ever  it  was  known  Mrs.  Sherman  was  in  Edgewood,  the  train 
(which  ran  past  the  lodge  gate) ,  always  stopped  at  a  signal  from 
the  house.  The  morning  Ellen  left,  January  31,  the  rain  was 
coming  down  in  torrents,  but  Mr.  Fitch  and  a  man-servant 
made  a  chair  of  their  hands  and  carried  her  safely  to  the  gate 
and  onto  the  train.  Under  her  son-in-law’s  solicitous  escort, 
Ellen  reached  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  at  ten  that  night,  much 
exhausted  but  expressive  of  her  deep  gratitude  for  his  attention. 

Ellen  gradually  recovered  under  the  care  she  received  from  her 
husband  and  children  in  New  York.  But  it  was  seldom  she  was 
able  to  appear  in  the  hotel  dining-room.  Her  meals  were  served 
to  her  while  she  sat  up  in  a  comfortable  rocker  at  the  window, 
with  the  family  grouped  about  her  to  recite  the  events  of  the 
day.  Sherman  was  in  and  out  of  her  room  constantly.  Rarely 
alone  together,  there  was  a  distinct  unity  of  affection  between 
the  two  that  their  children  loved  to  watch.  An  indefatigable 
diner-out — his  invitations  were  innumerable — Sherman  never 
returned  too  late  in  the  evening  to  come  to  his  wife’s  room  for 
a  good -night  chat;  nor  was  she  ever  too  sleepy  to  laugh  at  the 
after-dinner  speeches  and  jokes,  which  might  "grow  stale  over¬ 
night,”  her  husband  said.  Cump,  now  twenty-one,  loved  to  do 
likewise  and,  perching  boyishly  on  her  bed,  looked  straight  into 
his  mother’s  understanding  eyes,  confident  she  could  solve  all 
perplexities. 

By  June  Ellen  was  sufficiently  better  to  make  the  trip  to  Rose- 
mont  again.  "I  never  had  finer  weather  for  a  trip  and  I  bore 
it  without  much  fatigue,”  she  wrote  June  2,  1888.  "Mont  met  me 
at  the  depot  with  a  porter  and  rolling  chair  and  had  me  wheeled 
into  the  station  dining-room.  Rosemont  is  perfectly  charming 
now  and  the  fresh  pure  air  has  benefited  me  already.  I  assure 
you  I  enjoy  the  porches.  I  look  out  upon  grand  old  trees  and 
listen  to  the  song  of  the  birds.” 

From  Rosemont  Ellen  went  to  visit  Tom  at  Woodstock.  She 
stayed  at  a  cottage  nearby.  It  was  then  she  gave  him  the  rosary 
which  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX  had  given  her,  and  told  her 
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son  she  wished  him  to  have  her  prie-dieu.  Her  heart  was  light 
and  very  happy,  for  her  husband  had  written  he  had  bought 
a  spacious  house,  75  West  71st  Street,  New  York,  and  was  fitting 
it  up  for  her  return.  Ellen  thanked  him  in  her  own  gracious 
way, — "I  am  charmed  with  the  prospect  of  our  home,”  she 
wrote  from  Woodstock  Friday,  August  10,  "and  appreciate  your 
kind  efforts  to  have  things  comfortable.”  And,  again,  a  few 
days  later,  "My  heart  feels  very  much  at  rest  since  in  fancy 
I  can  go  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  to  our  own  home.”  Her 
eyes  dimmed  just  a  bit  when  Minnie  wrote  her  (August  28), 
"Will  and  I  went  over  to  New  York  to  see  Papa  and  found 
him  in  the  new  house  and  very  happy,  surrounded  by  workmen 
of  all  sorts.  He  has  your  secretary  placed  as  you  like  it  with  your 
'usual  statue’  above  and  all  our  pictures  hung  so  that  we  meet 
your  eyes  wherever  you  look.”  Sherman  wrote  her  September 
1 6  that  everything  would  be  in  readiness  within  the  week  and 
she  answered  promptly  the  next  morning:  "I  am  getting  tired 
and  am  most  anxious  to  get  to  our  home  which  I  shall  be  slow 
to  leave.  It  has  almost  cured  me  to  know  that  we  are  to  have 
this  delightful  home  and  need  never  again  endure  hotel  life.”  A 
week  later  she  wrote  from  Rosemont,  Saturday,  September  22, 
"We  will  drive  up  to  the  door  at  75  West  71st  Street  Monday 
afternoon.  We  shall  be  in  no  haste  for  dinner.  Do  not  let  Cumpy 
lift  or  carry  too  much  in  his  efforts  to  have  things  just  so  for 
my  arrival.”  It  was  Ellen’s  last  letter,  marked  not  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  "Ellen”  and  "ans”  but  with  the  happy  announcement 
by  her  husband,  "Ellen  arrived  in  New  York  today,  Septem¬ 
ber  24.” 

Throughout  October,  Ellen  enjoyed  the  peace  and  serenity  of 
her  new  home.  Her  sixty-fourth  birthday,  October  4,  1888,  was 
a  most  happy  one.  But  each  day  she  grew  a  bit  more  tired  and 
on  Sunday,  November  7,  had  a  serious  heart  attack.  The  General 
called  in  Doctor  C.  C.  Smith  of  the  regular  Army  and  through 
his  efforts  Ellen  was  somewhat  relieved,  then  for  three  weeks  she 
steadily  became  worse.  Sunday  evening,  November  25,  she  suf¬ 
fered  another  attack  and  General  Sherman,  greatly  alarmed, 
summoned  Doctor  Pepper  of  Philadelphia  for  consultation  and 
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the  same  evening  Father  Taylor,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  was  notified  and  gave  Ellen  the  last  Sacra¬ 
ments. 

That  the  doctor  might  be  on  hand  constantly  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gency,  General  Sherman  surrendered  his  room  adjoining  Ellen’s 
on  the  second  floor  to  Doctor  Smith,  taking  an  occasional  rest, 
when  he  could  be  persuaded  to,  on  the  sofa  in  the  basement 
office.  Lizzie,  Rachel  and  Cump,  assisted  by  two  professional 
nurses,  took  turns  in  watching  their  mother  during  the  night. 
Theresa  was  telegraphed  for  and  arrived  Tuesday.  That  evening 
General  Tom  Ewing  and  his  wife  came  and  Ellen  Ewing  tried 
to  induce  Sherman  to  take  some  rest,  "You  must  think  of  your¬ 
self,  Cump,”  but  he  answered  huskily,  "I  can  think  only  of 
Ellen.” 

Early  Wednesday  morning,  November  28 — the  day  before 
Thanksgiving — Ellen  seemed  to  recognize  everyone  in  the  room. 
She  glanced  smilingly  from  one  face  to  another,  gave  a  faint 
response  to  the  prayers  for  the  dying,  drifted  into  unconscious¬ 
ness  and  died  peacefully  just  before  noon. 

The  children  were  broken-hearted,  and  Sherman  was  com¬ 
pletely  prostrated  for  hours  (he  was  alarmingly  ill  for  a  month 
after  the  funeral),  but  would  allow  no  one  else  to  undertake 
arrangements.  Towards  evening  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  pen 
the  notice  for  the  papers.  There  would  be  simple  services  at 
home  read  by  Father  Taylor,  then  the  family  and  friends  would 
leave  for  St.  Louis  on  the  private  car  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  gathering  Elly  and  Minnie  on  the 
way  and  Philemon  and  Hugh  at  Lancaster — all  Ellen’s  tenderly- 
loved  family. 

Father  Henry  Bronsgesst,  S.J.,  sang  the  solemn  Requiem  Mass 
at  noon  Saturday  in  the  new  Jesuit  Church  in  St.  Louis,  nearing 
completion  just  then.  The  sermon  he  preached,  strikingly  sim¬ 
ple,  ended  with  the  beautiful  words,  "They  say  this  valiant 
woman  died  of  heart  disease.  I  do  not  wonder.  Her  heart  was 
overburdened  with  the  cares  and  sufferings  of  the  poor  and 
sinful.  The  tears  of  the  poor  will  be  the  jewels  in  her  crown. 
May  her  soul  rest  in  peace.  Amen.” 
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